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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

A  week  or  two  since  we  received  a  letter 
from  Rome,  dated  February  18th,  by  a  “young 
man,”  who  that  day  entered  his  ninetieth 
year  * !  He  wrote  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  him  on  his 
first  visit  fifty-seven  years  before !  But  to  his 
truly  youthful  imagination  Rome  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  fascination.  All  the  memori¬ 
als  of  Ancient  Rome — the  Forum,  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Coliseum ;  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars 
and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla— even  though  in 
ruins,  were  as  full  of  interest  as  ever.  Nor 
was  the  interest  of  Medimval  Rome  much  less, 
with  its  ecclesiastical  architecture,  its  splendid 
churches,  culminating  in  St.  Peter’s. 

But  what  interested  him  more  than  all  these, 
was  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  his 
first  visit.  The  country  had  been  revolutionized. 
He  had  seen  it  divided  between  half  a  dozen 
governments ;  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Parma  and 
Modena,  the  States  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  while  Lombardy  and  Venice  belonged 
to  Austria ;  all  of  which  were  now  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  one  United  Italy.  As  he  had  known 
personally  many  of  the  older  Italian  states¬ 
men,  he  had  often  heard  from  their  own  lips 
of  the  stirring  scenes  through  which  they  had 
passed,  and  in  which  they  had  taken  part. 

One  result  of  the  change  he  had  before  his 
eyes  in  the  appearance  of  Rome  itself — a  city 
which  for  centuries  had  been  distinguished 
at  once  for  its  sacred  character  and  for  the 

*  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field.  • 


neglect  and  filth  of  its  streets— whether  there 
was  any  connection  between  the  two,  we  will 
not  say — some  might  think  that  its  spiritual 
rulers  were  so  occupied  with  things  above, 
that  they  had  no  time  to  attend  to  things  be¬ 
low.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  was  obvi¬ 
ous  to  any  visitor,  who  came  back  after  years 
of  absence,  that  the  city  had  been  so  changed 
as  to  be  quite  transformed.  New  streets  bad 
been  opened  in  every  quarter,  and  lined  with 
stately  buildings,  that  reminded  him  of  the 
streets  of  Paris,  as  these  streets  of  the  new 
Italian  Capital  were  at  once  well  built,  well 
drained,  well  lighted,  and  well  policed. 

All  this  is  in  the  way  of  reform  and  of 
progress.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be 
another  side  to  the  picture,  that  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  give  the  whole  truth.  Can  it  be 
that  a  city,  with  all  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  prosperity,  should  be  the  capital  of  a 
country  that  is  on  the  verge  of  financial  ruin? 
Such,  alas,  appears  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
fact  must  be  stated,  with  the  reason  for  it,  so 
that  it  shall  not  be  imputed  to  the  wrong 
cause,  but  that  the  blame  may  be  placed 
where  it  belongs.  It  is  not  because  of  a 
change  of  government ;  because  Italy  is  united 
and  free— conditions  which  are  immensely  in  its 
favor,  and  which  place  it  alongside  of  the 
progressive  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  owing 
chiefly,  if  not  only,  to  one  cause,  the  enor¬ 
mous  military  establishment,  which  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Other  countries  of  Europe  have  the  same  large 
armaments,  even  larger,  but  they  are  able  to 
bear  them.  France,  for  example,  is  a  very 
rich  country,  the  richest  in  Europe,  next  to 
England.  Germany,  too,  is  rich,  and  so, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  are  Austria  and 
Russia.  All  of  them  have  resources  immensely 
beyond  that  of  Italy,  which  has  been  drained 
for  centuries  by  its  many  tyrants,  from  which 
it  was  rescued  by  its  own  brave  soldiers,  aided 
by  France  in  18.59,  and  indirectly  by  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Austria  in  1866. 

When  at  last  Italy  was  free  from  foreign 
masters,  and  united  as  one  country  and  one 
people,  her  rulers  had  a  splendid  inheritance, 
which  needed  only  to  be  nursed  with  care  and 
patience  to  rise  to  the  highest  point  of  great¬ 
ness.  The  country  was  indeed  very  poor,  but 
it  was  free,  and  in  that  alone  were  infinite 
possibilities.  All  that  was  needed  was  that 
it  should  see  things  just  as  they  were,  and 
accept  the  situation.  Poverty  is  no  disgrace 
to  a  nation  any  more  than  to  an  indvidual. 
The  only  disgrace  is  to  assume  to  be  what  we 
are  not.  For  a  poor  country  the  course  of 
true  manliness  was  to  look  the  worst  straight  in 
the  face,  and  by  rigid  economy  and  hard  in¬ 
dustry  bring  wealth  out  of  poverty,  and 
strength  out  of  weakness.  All  this  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  Italy.  Instead  of  trying  put  herself 
forward  at  once  by  the  side  of  nations  that 
had  grown  rich  and  powerful  in  the  lapse  of 


ages,  her  true  policy  was  (to  use  an  expressive 
American  phrase)  to  “lie  low”  and  keep 
herself  in  the  background.  Such  modest  pre¬ 
tensions  would  have  excited  no  jealousy,  and 
made  no  enemies.  She  could  have  conciliated 
all  her  neighbors,  and  have  been  under  the 
protection  of  them  all.  Thus,  by  “going 
slow,"  and  by  prudence  and  economy,  she 
would  have  advanced,  step  by  step,  till  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter,  or  at  most,  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  she  would  have  taken  her  position,  not  at 
the  head  by  any  means,  but  in  a  most  honora¬ 
ble  place  among  European  States. 

But  in  an  evil  hour  Italy  was  tempted  by  her 
pride,  the  sin  by  which  angels  fell,  and  by 
which  often  nations  fall  also.  She  was  seized 
with  the  ambition  to  become  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  to  this  end  she  must 
have  an  Army  and  Navy  that  should  rank  with 
theirs.  Jealous  lest  her  neighbor,  France,  to 
whom  she  owed  so  much,  should  assume  an 
authority  over  her,  or  at  least  expect  something 
from  her  gratitude,  she  ranged  herself  with 
Germany,  the  enemy  of  France,  and  even  with 
Austria,  her  old  oppressor,  in  which  sheengaged, 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  support,  to  keep  up 
a  great  naval  and  military  force.  Spezzia  was 
turned  into  a  naval  arsenal,  from  which  were 
turned  out  some  of  the  largest  ships  of  war 
in  the  world ;  while  twelve  huge  army  corps, 
that  were  not  needed  for  defense,  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  To 
sustain  such  enormous  armaments,  taxes  were 
piled  upon  taxes,  till  the  nation  could  endure 
no  more,  and  now  is  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy. 

Such  is  the  price  that  is  paid  for  ambition. 
With  nations  as  with  men,  the  laws  which 
govern  folly  and  extravagance  are  inexorable, 
and  we  fear  that  Italy  will  yet  have  to  go 
through  many  humiliations  before  she  has 
learned  true  wisdom.  To  be  poor,  as  we  have 
said,  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  But  to  as¬ 
sume  the  airs  of  wealth,  and  then  come  down 
to  poverty,  is  indeed  a  bitter  penance  to  pay 
for  a  short-lived  glory.  But  the  friends  of 
Italy  in  America,  and  all  over  the  world,  will 
hope  that,  after  a  struggle  with  the  situation, 
she  may  emerge  from  the  terrible  burden  she 
is  now  carrying,  sadder  and  wiser,  but  really 
richer  and  stronger  than  ever. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  which 
we  commented  last  week,  may  be  a  turning 
point  m  English  history.  When  it  was  first 
announced,  it  came  as  a  startling  surprise, 
which  men  could  hardly  believe.  But  when  it 
was  found  to  be  even  so,  all  England  was  in 
wonder  as  to  what  it  might  portend,  and  both 
parties  interpreted  it  according  to  their  fears 
or  their  hopes.  On  one  side  the  news  was 
received  with  dismay,  on  the  other  with  exul¬ 
tation.  The  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
who  have  been  for  years  working  for  Home 
Rule,  saw  their  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground. 
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They  had  no  great  leader  to  marshal  their 
forces  and  lead  them  to  victory.  Immediately 
they  began,  with  the  true  Irish  instinct,  to 
divide  into  cliques,  as  if  they  would  at  least 
have  a  scrimmage  among  themselves,  if  they 
could  not  be  led  to  battle  against  what  they 
regarded  as  the  common  oppressor.  The  day 
of  deliverance  for  Ireland  seemed  to  be  post¬ 
poned  for  years,  if  not  forever. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  universal  satisfaction.  Of  course,  its 
expression  was  somewhat  restrained,  for  an 
Englishman  must  always  observe  tbe  proprie¬ 
ties,  and  tbe  Tory  journals  spoke  of  the  re 
tiring  Prime  Minister  for  once  in  terms  of 
respect,  as  if  they  were  writing  his  obituary  1 
Even  the  Times  could  not  refrain  from  some 
rhetorical  phrases  about  the  disappearance  of 
that  great  figure  from  public  life  I  But  under¬ 
neath  all  this  there  was  an  intense  feeling  of 
relief  from  a  great  danger,  for  all  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that,  with  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  was 
,  dead.  It  had  been  kept  alive  so  long  only  by 
bis  great  abilities,  which  gave  him  such 
power  over  Parliament  and  over  the  country. 
Now  he  was  gone,  and  he  tcould  have  no  sue- 
oenor :  that  is  to  say,  no  one  that  would  share 
his  views  and  pursue  them  with  equal  ardor 
and  determination.  Of  course,  there  would  be 
another  Prime  Minister,  but  he  would  have 
his  own  policy,  which  might  be  very  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessor.  Lord  Rosebery, 
it  was  stoutly  affirmed  on  one  side,  and  hardly 
denied  on  the  other,  had  always  been  luke¬ 
warm  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  and 
would  be  glad  of  an  excuse  to  let  it  drop. 
And  as  for  an  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords, 
be  was  a  peer  himself,  and  would  hardly  com¬ 
mit  political  suicide !  But  should  be  attempt 
anything  rash,  his  party,  no  longer  held 
together  by  the  name  of  his  great  predecessor, 
would  break  in  pieces.  Parliament  would  be 
dissolved,  and  the  good  old  Tory  party  would 
once  more  come  into  power,  and  bear  rule  for 
tbe  next  generation.  With  this  assurance, 
what  visions  fioated  before  the  minds  of  the 
Conservatives,  as  they  looked  forward  with  pro¬ 
phetic  eye  to  the  future,  secure  because  of 
the  perpetual  dominance  of  the  party  which  is 
tbe  true  preserver  and  defender  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  England  I 

Alas  for  tbe  vanity  of  all  human  hopes  I 
In  one  hour  is  so  much  ambition  come  to 
naught  I  On  Monday  of  this  week  Parliament 
met  to  receive  the  Queen’s  Speech,  prepared 
for  her  by  tbe  new  Cabinet,  as  an  outline  of 
the  policy  which  the  Government  intend  to 
pursue.  In  this,  after  a  few  generalities,  it 
proceeds : 

“The  recent  improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
has  been  continuous  and  marked.  Agrarian  crime 
has  been  reduced,  under  the  administration  of  or¬ 
dinary  law,  to  the  lowest  point  that  has  been 
reached  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  condition, 
however,  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  evicted 
tenants  of  that  country  requires  early  attention. 
A  measure  will  be  submitted  to  you  with  the  view 
of  a  reasonable  settlement  of  this  question,  deeply 
affecting  the  well-being  of  Ireland. 

“  Bills  will  be  submitted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
registration,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting,  dealing 
with  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  the  equalization  of  rates  in  London, 
local  government  for  Scotland,  on  the  same  basis 
as  recently  accorded  to  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  exercise  of  direct  locil  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

“You  will  be  asked  to  consider  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  conciliation  in  labor  disputes,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  factory  and  mines  act,  and 
for  the  reform  of  the  method  of  conducting  in¬ 
quiries  into  fatal  accidents  in  Scotland.” 

In  this,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no  allu¬ 
sion  to  Home  Rule,  but  the  omission  was  fully 
compensated  for  by  the  very  explicit  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  to  the  leaders 


of  the  Liberal  party,  made  on  the  same  day 
when  they  met  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Speak¬ 
ing  to  those  who  were  to  be  his  companions- 
in  -  arms  in  the  struggle  that  was  before 
them,  he  began  by  referring  to  the  retirement 
of  their  great  leader,  saying  that  they  would 
“greatly  miss  that  sublime  and  pathetic  figure 
which  enriched  and  ennobled,  not  merely  the 
Treasury  bench,  but  the  House  itself.”  Then 
he  proceeded  to  declare  his  own  position,  and 
that  of  the  Ministry  over  which  be  was  to  pre¬ 
side.  Several  sentences  we  put  in  italics ; 

“It  was  thought  that  in  tbe  high  office  to 
which  I  have  been  called  there  should  be  a 
declaration  of  policy.  Tliat  is  not  necesMiry,  os 
we  stand  where  ite  did.  There  will  be  no  change 
of  measures,  and,  although  there  has  been  a  dis¬ 
astrous  change  of  men,  they  are  all  }Aedged  to  the 
same  policy.  The  same  measures  remain,  as 
they  are  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  recede  from  any  one 
of  them.  The  honor  of  England  and  the  peace 
of  Europe  are  safe  in  the  bands  of  tbe  present 
government. 

“  The  Welsh  Church  question  will  Ite  pressed  fa 
a  definite  and  mwcessful  conclusion. 

“In  regard  to  the  Irish  question,  we  are 
bound  to  it  by  ties  of  honor  and  affection.  My 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1893  seems  to 
have  raised  some  doubt  as  to  my  own  position 
in  regard  to  Home  Rule.  Those  who  have 
these  doubts  can  only  have  read  tbe  speech  in 
a  cursory  manner.  The  policy  of  Home  Rule 
will  not  be  less  definitely  pursuetl.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  on  the  subject,  one  pledge  which 
the  government  has  given  in  this  connection 
is  the  continuance  in  his  present  office  of  the 
Right  Honorable  John  Morley,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  Mr.  Morley  has  been  offered  a 
.higher  office;  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  not 
to  sever  his  career  from  the  cause  of  Ireland.  ” 

From  the  Irish  Question  he  proceeds  to  that 
of  tbe  House  of  Lords : 

“Our  late  illustrious  leader,  in  his  last 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  a  declaration  with  which  tbe  present 
government  have  entirely  identified  them¬ 
selves.  Tbe  conviction  has  long  been 
forcing  itself  upon  me,  that  with  the 
democratic  suffrage  which  we  now  enjoy, 
a  second  chamber,  constituted  like  the  House  of 
Lords,  tcould  be  an  anoimdy.  This  conviction 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  unhappy  chapter 
of  accidents  which  has  turned  tbe  House  of 
Lords  from  a  body  of  hereditary  lawgivers, 
more  or  less  equally  divided,  into  one  great 
Tory  organization  entirely  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  a  single  party  leader.  When  the  Tories 
are  in  office,  the  power  of  veto  is  not  exer¬ 
cised,  but  when  the  Liberals  are  in  power,  the 
veto  is  exercised  at  the  dictates  of  the  Tory 
leader.  That  is  a  danger  to  the  Constitution  to 
which  the  Liberal  gotvrntnent  is  not  blind,  and 
they  will  not  lose  sight  of  any  measure  which  is 
constitutionally  presented  to  the  country  in  this 
great  anomalous  peril  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

“  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  my  friends. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  a  man  was 
born  in  a  particular  position  should  debar  him 
from  the  higher  opportunities  of  serving  the 
State,  though  I  agree  that  there  is  great  in¬ 
convenience  when  the  premier  is  not  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
w'bo  think  that  the  peerage  should  be  consid 
ered  a  stigma  and  a  bar.  But  while  I  am 
premier,  you  may  be  assured  that  no  Liberal  in 
the  ranks  will  endeavor  more  steadfastly  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  party.  ”  [Loud  cheering,  j 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  followed.  He  said  that  the 
enemy  fiattered  themselves  that  the  Liberal 
]Mrty  teas  going  to  drop  Home  Rule.  But  the 
language  of  the  premier  and  the  presence  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Morley,  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  was  tbe  best  answer  they  could 
give  to  this  supposition.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  last  speech  in  regard  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was  an  inheritance  for  the  party,  and 
that  this  question  would  prove  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  subject  of  the  future. 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit.  It  is  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  The  lines  of  battle  are  clearly 
drawn.  And  what  a  struggle  does  all  this 
portend !  The  Evening  Post,  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  informed  on  the  questions  that  di¬ 
vide  parties  in  Great  Britain,  makes  this  brief 
comment: 


“Lord  Rosebery  promises  Welsh  and  Scotch  dis¬ 
establishment,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting,  the 
etjUNlization  of  rates  in  London,  and,  above  all. 
some  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  which  will  make  it  amenable  to  public  opin¬ 
ion  !  'With  these  measures  pending,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  ‘  Old  ’  England  is  on  her  last  legs,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  soqjp  desperate 
fighting  before  .she  disappears.” 

Several  of  our  exchanges,  the  Christian 
Observer  among  the  number,  state  that  Mr. 
Moody  so  overworked  himself  during  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  that  be  is  now  suffering 
the  penalty  in  diminished  strength,  in  fact, 
that  he  has  a  heart  ailment,  and  has,  as  a 
consequence,  cancelled  his  contemplated  la¬ 
bors  in  London  the  coming  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter.  The  Evangelist  is  able  to  say,  on  very 
direct  authority,  that  its  respected  contem¬ 
poraries  are  quite  mistaken.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Moody  is  not  so  young,  nor 
quite  so  spare  of  j»erson,  as  he  was  thirty  years 
or  so  ago,  and  further,  it  is  true  that  his 
physician  has  thought  well  to  restrict  him  to 
two  sermons  a  day,  as  a  usual  thing,  and 
advised  a  single  step  at  a  time  in  mounting 
a  long  stairway ;  but  all  this  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  tbe  salient  fact,  that  bis  health 
and  strength,  as  his  faith  and  zeal,  yet  re¬ 
main  firm  and  unimpaired.  His  preaching  has 
never  been  more  effective  and  fruitful  than  at 
the  present  time  in  Washington.  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  go  next  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  a  little  later  on  to  Richmond,  where  a 
great  Tabernacle  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  people 
of  all  classes  who  are  sure  to  throng  these 
meetings.  Mr.  Moody  expects  to  spend  the 
coming  summer  at  his  home  in  Nortbfield, 
where  a  large  and  permanent  auditorium  is 
now  in  course  of  erection,  and  in  the  autumn 
to  go  to  London  for  a  protracted  campaign  in 
the  great  city,  such  an  one,  indeed,  for  extent 
and  careful  suiting  of  means,  as  has  not  before 
been  undertaken.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  prayers  of  the  whole  American 
Church  will  go  with  him  in  this  endeavor. 
Mr.  Sankey  expects  to  be  in  attendance  upon 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  jubilee  in  London  in  June. 


Nobody  knows  what  is  to  be  the  future  leg¬ 
islation  upon  the  question  of  taxing  whiskey, 
except  the  whiskey  men.  W’hen  during  the 
war  tbe  tax  on  whiskey  was  tremendously 
increased,  our  honest  and  simple  folk  thought 
that  it  was  to  make  the  distillers  pay  the 
cost  of  the  war!  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
to  make  the  distillers  rich  I  There  was  not  a 
still  from  ocean  to  ocean,  or  from  the  lakes  to 
the  gulf,  that  bad  not  been  run  for  months 
night  and  day  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Then 
by  one  stroke  of  legislation  every  distiller  in 
the  United  States  was  raised  to  affluence. 
There  is  no  trade  in  the  country  so  silently, 
shrewdly,  and  effectively  managed  as  the 
trade  in  distilled  spirits.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  future  legislation  of  Congress  upon 
the  whiskey  tax  is  as  well  known  to  the  trade 
to-day  as  if  the  bill  were  already  passed  and 
signed.  And  tbe  trade  will  make  all  its  ar¬ 
rangements  for  protection  and  profit  with  a 
view  to  that  “dead  certainty.”  Tbe  whiskey 
trade  always  “stacks  the  cards”  and  “deals” 
itself,  when  its  own  interests  are  involved. 


The  people  of  Troy  have  done  well  to  meet 
and  express  themselves  in  terms  of  unmeas¬ 
ured  indignation  over  the  murder  of  Robert 
Ross,  a  worthy  man  and  member  of  the  Oak- 
wood  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  whose 
simple  errand  at  the  polls  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week  was  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting.  Now 
let  the  justice  invoked  be  vindicated  I 
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BRINGING  OUT  AND  BRINOINO  IN. 

By  Be7.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  pearl  fishery  of  the  Bible  continually 
brings  up  treasures  for  the  soul.  Even  the 
least  familiar  passages  reveal  to  us  fresh  truths, 
or  old  truths  in  new  lights  or  at  new  angles. 
One  of  these  gems  is  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy.  “He  brought  us  out  from 
thence  that  He  might  bring  us  in. "  This  is 
a  simple  line  of  history,  referring  to  the  won¬ 
derful  exodus  from  Egypt  when  Jehovah 
moved  before  His  people  in  an  illuminated 
pillar  of  cloud.  But  it  illustrates  most  beau¬ 
tifully  the  out  bringing  and  the  in-bringing  of 
every  Christian  soul. 

1.  First,  there  is  a  deliverance  from  bondage 
by  the  redeeming  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Sin 
is  the  worst  slavery  ever  known,  and  Jesus  is 
the  most  glorious  of  liberators.  How  con¬ 
stantly  that  refrain  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch 
—  “Out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  houMe 
of  bondage.”  Every  sinner  is  a  bond-slave, 
toiling  for  the  most  cruel  of  masters,  and  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death.  The  Son  of  God,  by 
the  single  sublime  stroke  of  His  atoning  love 
struck  off  the  innumerable  fetters  and  declared 
emancipation  for  every  believing  soul  on  this 
sin-cursed  globe.  As  Maclaren  of  Manchester 
declared  in  a  recent  discourse : 

There  was  once  a  Roman  emperor  who 
wished  that  all  his  enemies  had  one  neck, 
that  he  might  slay  them  all  at  one  blow.  The 
wish  is  a  fact  in  regard  of  Christ  and  His 
work ;  for  by  it  all  our  tyrants  have  been 
smitten  to  death  by  one  stroke ;  and  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  the  death  of  sin  and 
death  and  hell— of  sin  in  its  power,  in  its 
guilt,  and  in  its  penalty.  He  has  come  into 
the  prison  house,  and  torn  the  bars  away,  and 
opened  the  fetters,  and  every  man  may,  if  he 
will,  come  out  into  the  blessed  sunshine  and 
expatiate  there. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  the  believer’s  magnificent  chant  of 
triumph.  There  is  thenceforth  no  condemna¬ 
tion  to  all  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  brought  them  out  from  the  old  darkness 
and  death  into  the  new  light  and  life.  No  one 
can  sing  this  “new  song”  unless  Christ  has 
accepted  him,  pardoned  him,  and  made  him 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  John 
Wesley  says  that  first  joyful  sense  of  deliver¬ 
ance  came  when  he  realized  the  perfect  secur¬ 
ity  of  every  soul  that  is  sheltered  in  the 
Saviour’s  arms.  Does  this  in-bringing  imply 
a  perfect  freedom  from  temptations  to  sin? 
No,  indeed.  The  Christian  who  indulges  in 
this  delusive  dream  deceives  himself,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  him.  The  children  of  Israel 
did  not  reach  Canaan  as  soon  as  the  Red  Sea 
was  crossed.  A  long,  hard  march  and  severe 
discipline  were  before  them  ere  the  first  man 
set  foot  in  the  land  of  promise.  So  every 
converted  soul  must  go  in  battle  harness,  fight¬ 
ing  every  furlong  of  the  road  to  heaven ;  and 
the  first  hour  of  sinless  perfection  any  of  us 
will  experience  will  be  the  one  we  spend  after 
the  gates  of  pearl  have  shut  us  in.  Perfect 
assurance  does  not  mean  perfect  holiness ;  it 
means  that  Jesus  Christ  guarantees  that  He 
will  never  desert  us.  “My  grace  is  sufficient 
“No  man  shall  be  able  to  pluck  you  out  of  my 
hands.”  Who  could  ask  for  more  than  that? 

2.  Conversion  does  not  merely  bring  a  person 

out  of  an  old  position;  it  brings  him  or  her 
into  new  practices.  Conduct  is  the  test  of 
conversion.  Old  sins  are  renounced ;  old 
habits  are  sloughed  off ;  there  is  a  new  hand 
at  the  helm,  steering  the  daily  life  into  new 
channels.  In  these  times  of  revivals  and  in¬ 
quiry  meetings  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
often  that  the  only  religion  w’orth  seeking  is 
the  religion  that  purges,  sweetens,  dlevates, 
and  controls  the  whole  life.  When  stingy  Mr. 
A - begins  to  send  loads  of  coal  to  the  poor. 


and  unlocks  his  purse  on  missionary  Sundays ; 

when  churlish  B - takes  his  children  on  his 

knee  and  begins  to  treat  his  poor  relations 

kindly ;  when  sharp  Mr.  C -  begins  to 

conduct  his  business  “on  the  square”;  when 

godless  D - sets  up  a  family  altar ;  and  when 

gay  young  E - takes  to  his  Christian  Endeavor 

meeting  rather  than  the  billiard-room  and  the 
theatre,  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  a 
change  of  heart.  They  have  taken  a  new  de¬ 
parture — out  of  the  old  and  into  the  path  where 
they  can  follow  Jesus. 

There  is  another  coming  out  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  healthy  and  happy  piety.  It  is  the 
distinct  and  decided  crossing  of  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Jesus  Christ  and  the  ways  of  the  world. 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  No  man  can 
linger  in  Egypt  and  enter  Canaan.  “Come 
out  and  be  ye  separate,"  is  Christ’s  clear  com¬ 
mand  to  every  one  who  enters  His  Church. 
Never  a  time  when  a  thorough,  clean-cut 
emancipation  from  the  ways  of  the  world  was 
more  needed  than  now.  The  Bible  draws 
distinct  lines.  On  one  side  walks  the  Master ; 
on  the  other  side  goes  the  godless  “world”  on 
its  road  to  perdition.  Let  no  young  convert 
try  to  bestride  that  dividing  line,  or  leave  hie 
heart  over  on  the  wrong  side.  Christians  need 
never  expect  to  draw  their  frivolous,  fashion- 
worshipping,  unconverted  neighbors  over  to 
Christ’s  side  of  that  line  by  compromising. 
We  must  draw  them  up — and  do  it  lovingly 
— or  they  will  draw  us  down.  Compromises 
are  Satan’s  pitfalls.  The  moment  that  we 
begin  to  walk  one  mile  with  the  world,  they 
will  be  able  to  compel  us  to  “go  with  them 
twain.”  If  we  let  them  have  the  “coat,”  they 
will  soon  strip  us  of  the  “cloak”  also.  Egypt 
and  Canaan  lie  at  opposite  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  Christ’s  Church  never  can  win  the 
world  by  denying  the  Master.  Would  to  God 
that  in  trying  to  draw  sinners  into  conformity 
to  Christ,  we  should  never  allow  them  to 
draw  us  into  conformity  to  their  sins !  When 
Moses  wanted  to  win  Hobab,  he  did  not  offer 
to  stay  with  him;  he  said,  “Come,  go  with  mt, 
and  we  will  do  thee  good.  ”  If  thou  goest  into 
an  inquiry-room  with  a  Bible  in  thy  hand,  my 
friend,  be  careful  to  go  also  with  a  clean  life 
and  loving  heart,  as  well  as  with  a  prayer  for 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  thou 
mayest  hope  to  lead  seeking  souls  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage  into  the  joy  and  grace  which 
Jesus  gives. 

4.  What  a  delightful  aspect  this  little  passage 
from  the  old  Pentateuch  gives  to  that  process 
we  call  dying  !  A  bringing  out  and  a  bringing 
in  ;  that’s  all.  An  escape  from  the  toils  and 
the  (ears,  the  bead  winds  and  the  hard 
climbs,  the  sins  and  the  sorrows  of  this  old 
sobbing  world,  and  a  glorious  welcome  into 
the  Father’s  house!  Christ  had  all  this  in  His 
eye  when  He  died  to  bring  us  out  of  the 
prison-house  of  sin;  He  had  made  ready  the 
palace,  and  He  came  to  bring  us  in,  and  to 
be  forever  with  Him  there. 

“  Oat  of  earth’s  weariness,  trial  and  sorrow 
Oat  of  its  cares  and  its  fears  for  the  morrow. 

Out  of  its  restless  unsatisfied  jearnlnKs, 

Out  of  the  fever  of  human  beart-burnir  gs. 

Out  of  the  griefs  of  deplored  separations. 

Out  of  the  pain  of  night-watching  removed 
Into  the  sleep  that  God  gives  His  !>- loved  ! 

Into  the  dawn  of  a  glad  lesurrectinn, 

Into  the  house  of  unbroken  affection, 

Into  the  joy  of  Christ— thus  confessing. 

Death  in  disguise  is  His  Angel  of  Messint/.'* 


sarge  has  set  it  vividly  before  us.  Here  is  the 
mystery  of  missing  men ;  here  the  secret  cause 
of  the  loss  of  cargoes  so  precious  as  to  bank¬ 
rupt  families  by  one  failure.  This  is  the 
cruelty  of  the  fate  which  men  too  recklessly 
invite  by  their  own  choice ;  this  the  brutal 
grinding  of  things  tender  and  precious,  and 
alas,  sensitive  also,  in  the  relentless  jaws  of  a 
monster  who  wakes  only  to  destroy  that  which 
has  sailed  or  drifted  into  its  grasp. 

There  is  something  very  characteristic  of 
the  causes  that  wreck  human  lives  in  this 
word,  Roncador — the  Snorer— as  if  a  waiting 
danger  slept,  unconscious  of  any  that  came 
on  or  passed  by,  and  even  lulling  into  easy 
security  by  its  rhythmic  breathing.  So  the 
soft  cry  of  the  reef  is  a  seductive  call  to  re¬ 
pose.  You  can  fancy  a  man  falling  asleep  as 
he  drew  near  emftigh  just  to  hear  it,  and  then 
drifting,  while  the  Siren  sings  him  into  deep¬ 
ening  slumbers.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the 
shock,  disaster  is  a  distant  murmur  only ;  the 
ruin  of  a  name  but  an  amusing  possibility, 
the  crash  of  falling  fame  and  fortune  barely 
breaking  the  soothing  silence  of  that  false 
security  in  which  men  go  to  crime. 

And  now  the  gallant  old  Kearsarge  lies  on 
the  reef  at  last ;  she  whom  the  shot  of  the 
Alabama  assailed  in  vain !  The  gallantry  of 
battle,  the  bravery  of  attack,  the  shrewdness 
of  defence,  no  longer  avail  to  save  her  when 
the  sharp  teeth  of  the  treacherous  rocks  have 
once  taken  hold.  The  sentiment  of.  all  hearts 
then  is  sympathy.  To  gloat  over  a  fellow- 
man  when  such  a  fate  has  overtaken  him, 
even  though  he  be  a  rival  or  a  foe,  is  ungen¬ 
erous  to  a  degree  of  criminality.  We  may 
blame  the  pride  that  sails  too  close  to  the 
point  of  danger ;  we  may  condemn  the  lack  of 
caution ;  we  can  decree  the  guilt  of  one  ot 
the  many  who  have  brought  about  the 
collision,  but  manhood  mourns  the  event, 
seeks  to  save  all  possible  from  the  wreck ; 
soothes,  as  far  as  possible,  the  bitter  sorrows 
of  the  unhappy  victims.  This  is  the  sphere  of 
true  charity.  Integrity  that  steels  itself 
against  temptation  has  no  call  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  suffering  of  the  fallen.  A  spirit 
that  has  no  pity  for  the  ciiminally  unfortu¬ 
nate,  is  not  itself  guiltless.  You  might  as 
well  hope  to  help  the  wrecked  on  one  Roncador 
by  heaving  up  another  from  the  surrounding 
surf,  as  to  try  to  save  men  from  crime  by  un¬ 
forgiving  denunciation.  When  a  man  is  in 
the  grip  of  the  law,  all  wrath  and  resentment 
should  cease  to  war  after  him.  The  Roncador 
in  human  life  becomes  something  of  surpassing 
horror,  when  human  passions  mingle  w’ith  the 
din  of  devouring  waves. 

One  strong  reason  for  caution  against  these 
hidden  dangers  is  equally  an  appeal  to  our 
compassion  for  the  shipwrecked  and  desolate 
lives  we  find  about  us.  It  is  the  reach  of  the 
reef  under  the  sea.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  of  the  stormy  Symplegades,  the  rocks 
over  which  the  waves  dash  where  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  opens  out  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  was 
the  dread  secret  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  in 
the  Strait  of  Messina.  When  these  drew  back, 
the  discovered  rocks  seemed  to  rush  together. 
Beneath  the  surface  is  the  hungriest  peril. 
Our  keels  on  fairest  seas  go  sounding  for  the 
destroyers.  The  cry  of  the  breakers  on  the 
reef  bears  this  burden  of  an  undiscovered 
danger,  of  an  agony  at  present  voiceless.  It 
is  the  possibility  that  these  things  may  yet 


Dr.  A.  J  Gordon  of  Boston  insists  that 
every  church  should  give  to  missions  at  least 
as  much  money  as  it  contributes  to  sustain 
itself  —  usually  recorded  as  “  congregational 
expenses.”  And  herein  he  teaches  by  exam¬ 
ple  as  well  as  by  precept.  The  Clarendon- 
street  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  is  pastor, 
gave  last  year  $20,000  to  missions,  about 
double  the  sum  of  their  church  expenses. 
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hunt  U8  out,  that  great  disasters  may  yet  run  | 
us  down,  fleet  as  we  may  be,  that  hurts  us 
beyond  any  materia]  blows  or  physical  pangs.  | 

Then,  too,  the  freight  of  a  ship  measures  ; 
the  wreck ;  its  mission  metes  out  the  danger  j 
of  the  voyage.  The  ship  that  bore  the 
founders  of  the  Latin  Kindgom,  like  our  own 
Mayflower,  drew  a  line  of  destiny  ai  it  tracked 
an  unexplored  sea.  The  reefs  that  put  them 
in  peril  meant  so  much  harm  to  men,  that 
they  were  not  left  uncharted.  For  this  God 
gives  us  the  Bible.  That  is  our  chart  over  the 
seas  we  sail  to  day.  The  seas  may  be  new  to 
us,  but  the  dangers  are  old.  In  that  Book 
which  is  to  be  our  guide,  all  these  dangers 
are  written  down.  We  are  told  where  to  look 
for  them.  We  must  heed  the  warning  if  we 
would  pass  on  our  voyage  in  safety. 

Once  on  the  St.  Lawrence  a  wave  of  silence 
swept  over  the  crowd  of  summer  tourists  as 
the  dull  roar  of  the  great  rapids  came  up  out 
of  the  gloaming.  There  had  been  a  wreck  the 
day  before.  We  saw  it  as  we  shot  by,  and  a 
sob  was  in  everj'  throat.  The  pilot  seemed 
our  providence.  And  so,  indeed,  is  He. 
After  all,  our  sole  safety  in  the  voyage  of  life 
is  the  Pilot,  JEsrs  only. 

- ^ - • - 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  CHASE. 

By  William  Bankin,  Ssq. 

I)eur  Emngelist :  Since  “Echoes  from  Far 
and  Near”  have  ceased  from  your  columns, 
you  may  willingly  give  place  to  a  voice  from 
the  The  late  Chief  Justice  Chase,  after 

his  graduation  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  three  years’  course  of  law  study  in  Wash¬ 
ington  under  the  celebrated  William  Wirt,  be¬ 
gan  his  professional  career  in  Cincinnati  in 
1830.  On  the  10th  of  April  of  that  year  he 
writes  in  his  diary  • 

On  this  day  I  united  with  the  church  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  Lord’s  Supper.  By  conviction  I 
am  a  Christian.  My  reason  is  fully  convinced  and 
my  understanding  perfectly  satisfied.  My  heart 
also  cordially  and  gratefully  assents  to  the  plan  of 
salvation  through  free  grace  and  Christ  Jesus. 
May  He  who  endowed  me  with  intellect  enlighten 
my  understanding.  May  He  who  has  given  me  af¬ 
fections  draw  me  supremely  to  Himself.” 

Ten  years  later,  when  he  became  eminent  at 
the  bar  and  conspicuous  in  anti-slavery  poli¬ 
tics,  he  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  journal,  July  26,  1840: 

“After  Sunday-school  I  returned  home,  not  being 
willing  to  be  absent  longer  from  my  wife  in  her 
present  state  of  health  ;  found  her  on  my  return 
asleep.  Spent  the  morning  chiefiy  in  reading  vari¬ 
ous  articles  of  a  religious  character  in  The  New 
York  Evangelist :  was  interested  particularly  by  a 
condensed  sketch  of  the  results  of  missionary  en¬ 
terprise.  How  few  are  at  pains  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  on  this  subject,  the  most  deeply  interesting, 
except  one’s  personal  salvation,  to  every  true  Chris¬ 
tian.” 

The  wife  referred  to,  then  in  feeble  health, 
was  his  second  wife — the  mother  of  his  surviv- 
ing  children. 

This  reference  to  the  Sunday  school  takes 
me  back  to  my  early  association  with  Mr. 
Chase  in  Cincinnati.  We  both  attended  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  V.  Johns,  afterwards  of  Baltimore, 
was  rector,  and  were  both  officially  connected 
with  the  Sabbath- school,  which  was  held  be¬ 
fore  morning  service — he  as  superintendent 
and  I  as  secretary.  We  held  our  teachers’ 
meetings  in  private  houses,  which  our  super¬ 
intendent  opened  with  prayer  without  book. 
We  were  both  directors  of  the  young  men’s 
local  Bible  Society,  the  presidency  of  which 
he  resigned  after  passing  his  thirty-fifth  birth¬ 


day,  when  he  said  he  was  no  longer  a  young  |  the  sky,  may  prove  an  auspicious  omen  of  the  di8_ 
man.  persion  of  the  clouds  of  war  by  the  clear  sunshine 

Mr.  Chase  was  uncompromising  on  all  ques-  i  of  prosperous  peace  under  the  wise  and  just  admin- 
tions  of  morals  and  of  right.  As  a  member  of  ,  igtration  of  him  who  took  it. 


the  City  Council  he  opposed  the  licensing  a  '  respect.  Yours  truly, 

bar  in  a  newly  opened  hotel,  and  for  so  doing,  |  g  p  >. 

and  for  his  views  on  liquor  licenses  generally,  _  „  . 

,  ,  *  *1.  *  11  The  first  great  sorrow  of  Mr.  Chase  8  life  was 

he  lost  his  election  the  following  year,  when  „  ..  r,.  ^ 

.  . ,  .  1-  j  *  the  loss  ot  his  first  wife.  She  died  sooMafter  the 

he  said  to  me,  I  am  relieved  from  responsi-  j .  ,  ,  ,  . 

.  ....  ,  ,  .  .  „  I  birth  of  their  only  child  and  while  he  was  ab- 

bility  and  have  saved  my  conscience.”  ;  .  .  .  ,  tt  .l,. 

n  •  •  1.U  •  sent  on  professional  duties.  He  bad  left  them 

He  was  uncompromising  on  the  specie  ques-  !  ,  .  .  ,  . 

..  ,  ,.  .  1,1.1  -1.  both  under  favorable  conditions,  ana  when  he 

tion.  As  a  director  in  a  bank  he  voted  against  .  ,  .  ...  .... 

,  i.-  *  11  J-  *  J  11  beard  of  the  young  mother  s  serious  illness,  it 

suspension  when  his  fellow- directors  and  all  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  , 

1.1.  u  1  *  1.1-  -1.  <  J  1.  J  iu  •  a  journey  of  a  week  to  reach  bis  home, 

the  banks  of  the  city  refused  to  redeem  their  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

...  and  when  he  came  he  saw  only  her  body  pre¬ 
notes  in  coin.  .... 

„  •  •  .u  1  pared  for  burial. 

Ha  tSTOfi  r\n  tHa  aloT7Ai*v  <11100.  :  A 


notes  in  coin. 

He  was  uncompromising  on  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  Yet  be  was  not  an  Abolitionist  in  its 


The  great  mistake  of  the  later  life  of  the 


,  XT  1:1  1  J  in  u  1-  J  Chief  Justice  was  his  continuing  in  office  after 

popular  or  New  England  sense.  He  believed  .....  .  ..... 

•  •  V.*  f  *1.  •  •  1  <af  ♦  i  received  unmistakable  warning  of  physical 


in  the  rights  of  the  original  States  as  guaran 
teed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Gov 


weakness  and  decay.  This  was  three  years 


^  ^  .  ..  .  i.  .  .  ,1  ..,1  before  bis  death,  which  occurred  in  the  city 

ernment  to  retain  their  system  of  slavery  until  . 

,  .  .  ...  u  1-  V.  J  •*  I  of  New  York  May  7th,  1873. 

by  their  own  sovereign  act  they  abolished  it ; ;  _  ,  .-.x  x  .x 

,  .  x.  1  -  •  ^  .1  Salmon  P.  Chase  ranks  among  the  most  emi- 

also  the  right  of  reclaiming  fugitives — not  ^  ^  ®  .... 

..  .  ®  ,  ...  .  .X  nent  of  our  American  statesmen  and  jurists, 

their  persons  when  resisted,  only  the  money  ,  ..  ,  .... 

,  ,  .X  -  n  J  lx  1-  X  His  labors,  so  abundant  and  useful  during  our 

value  of  their  services.  Bevond  the  limits  of  ,  ... 

.  .  ,  .X-  .  o.  .  *  .X  TT  .  .  civil  strife,  have  entered  largely  into  our  re- 

the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  union  and  ^  .  .  tt  - 

° .  X  .X  x-  .  constructed  union  on  its  free  soil  basis,  and 

the  territory  qwned  by  them,  his  contention  ^  , 

,  X  ...  .X  T.  1  .-  ,  I  our  ever-present  memorial  of  them  18  our  bank 

and  his  battle-cry  until  the  Proclamation  of  -.v.  •*  rr 


Emancipation  was,  “Free  soil  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf!”  The  same  uncompromising  spirit 


note  currency  with  its  Government  guarantee. 
Throughout  his  eventful  biography  runs  the 


.  -  . .  .  ,  .  unyielding  fibre  of  a  Christian  character,  and 

solved  everv  question  of  doubtful  morals  and  _  j  ®  ,,  ...  .  ,  ..  ^.x  x. 

..  '  ,  .X  -  X  1  'I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mention  The  New 

expediency.  At  social  gatherings  he  always;.,-  ,  „  ...  *  .x  *  . 

00  .<1  York  Evangelist  as  one  of  the  minor  factors  in 


declined  the  dance  and  refused  the  wine  cup.  ^  .x  .  x 

.  ■  -.  1  J  .  u-  .  -.x  strengthening  that  character, 

This  same  spirit  led  to  his  rupture  with  March  10. 1«4. 

President  Lincoln  and  his  retiring  from  his 

Cbtoet.  in  hi.  m«g»,tion:i  jubi-rk  THEOLOHICAI  SEMINARV. 

once  it  was  withdrawn  at  the  earnest  request  1 

of  his  chief ;  the  second  time  his  resolve  was  j  The  seventy-fourth  annual 


of  his  chief ;  the  second  time  his  resolve  was  !  The  seventy-fourth  annual  catalogue  of  this 
irrevocable.  My  last  letter  from  my  early  friend  venerable  and  famous  school  of  the  prophets, 
was  on  this  occasion.  He  claimed  the  right,  has  just  been  issued.  It  shows  the  institution 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  designate  his  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  gratify 
subordinate  officers,  for  whose  official  conduct  ing  to  its  many  friends,  and  of  favorable 
he  was  in  a  measure  responsible ;  while  the  augury  for  the  Church.  The  names  of  Presi- 
President  insisted  upon  his  prerogative  of  se-  dent  Booth  and  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hopkins 
lection  as  well  as  appointment.  appear  for  the  first  time.  Fine  photographs 

This  official  breach  did  not  sever  the  social  are  given  of  the  handsome  buildings,  includ- 
or  friendly  relations  of  these  two  distinguished  ing  the  new  Welch  and  Willard  memorial, 
men;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  wise  discrim-  The  list  of  students  shows  four  post-gradu 
ination  and  magnanimity  of  President  Lincoln  ates,  thirty  seniors,  fourteen  middlers,  thirty- 
that  when  the  same  year  Chief  Justice  Taney  five  juniors,  and  eleven  special  students,  mak- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  died,  he  appointed  bis  ing  a  total  of  ninety-four.  Hamilton  and  Park 


late  Secretary  to  that  exalted  position. 


Colleges  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of 


Resuming  the  record  of  Mr.  Chase’s  relig-  men,  though  Princeton  has  six  representa- 
ious  character,  we  find  that  while  Secretary,  tives,  and  foreign  countries  are  well  repre- 
as  he  wrote  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  he  “directed  sented.  The  course  of  study  is  broad,  flexible, 
devices  and  mottoes  on  the  coinage  and  on  our  and  practical.  President  Booth  gives  instruc- 
notes  and  bonds  expressive  of  our  dependence  1  tion  in  pastoral  theology,  besides  the  training 
on  God  and  our  recognition  of  the  supreme  given  in  homiletics  by  Professor  Hoyt.  Dur- 
authority  of  the  Bible.”  Amid  the  distracting  ing  the  year  .568  volumes  have  been  added  to 
cares  of  that  office,  when  provision  for  the  the  library. 

“sinews  of  war"  was  the  absorbing  thought  j  The  annual  course  of  lectures  provided  by 
by  day  and  night,  we  find  in  bis  journal  the  i  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Morgan  'of 


following  entry ; 


Aurora,  will  this  year  be  given  by  the  Rev.  F. 


“  This  morning  I  read  part  of  Paul  to  the  Kphe-  Ellinwood,  D.  D. ,  of  New  York.  The  fol- 
sians,  and  as  usual  endeavored  to  seek  God  in  themes: 

prayer.  Oh  !  for  more  faith  and  clearer  sight!  '^Mee^Theui!”  India,  and  How  to 

How  stable  is  the  city  of  God  !  How  disordered  is  “  The  Mongolian  Races  and  their  Hystenis,  and 
..  ..  .  oar  Relations  to  Them, 

the  city  01  man  .  "22  The  Fetish  Worshippers  of  Africa,  and  our 

Mr.  Chase  was  a  Bible  student.  In  his  early  Sirngtile  with  Islam  for  the  Field, 

lit,  he  could  ,epe..  from  memory  the  whole  "  ” 
of  the  119th  Psalm.  As  Chief  Justice  he  ad-  Encouragement  to  us. 

ministered  the  oath  of  office  to  President  Lin-  “  **  Kefle*]nflnence  of  Missions  in  the  Devel- 

,  opment  of  the  Church. 

coin  on  bis  second  inauguration,  and  then  •*  39  The  Necessary  Relation  of  Missionary  Enter- 
w  rote  to  Mrs.  Lincoln:  prise  to  Christian  Doctrine. 

My  dear  Maihtin :  Will  you  .  oblige  me  by  ac-  exercises  of  Commencement  week  begin 

cepting  the  Bible  kissed  by  your  hu.sband  on  tak-  Tuesday,  May  8th,  and  in  the  evening 

ing  to-day  for  the  second  time  the  oath  of  office  as  Rev.  George  W.  Knox,  D.  D. ,  of  Japan, 


President  of  the  United  States  i*  I  hope  the  sacred 
Book  will  be  to  you  an  acceptable  souvenir  of  a 


will  deliver  the  annua]  address  before  the 
Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry,  on  “The  Gospel 


- - -  ih^uicAiiA  ut  Gontiles.”  The  sermon  before  the 

memorable  day.  and  I  most  sincerely  pray  Him  by  j  by  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Clarke,  on 

whose  inspiration  it  was  given  that  the  beautiful  |  Wednesday,  May  9th,  and  on  Thursday,  May 
sunshinewhich  just  at  the  time  the  oath  was  taken  i  10th,  President  Booth  will  present  the  diplo- 
dispersed  the  clouds  that  had  previously  darkened  |  mas  to  the  graduating  class. 
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“  WITH  ONE  ACCORD  IN  ONE  PLACE.” 

It  was  only  an  ordinary  sermon,  and  was 
not  meant  to  make  a  sensation.  The  preacher 
did  not  lift  up  his  voice,  as  one  who  cries  aloud 
in  the  streets ;  but  with  eyes  looking  through 
spectacles,  and  fixed  closely  on  his  manuscript, 
read  in  tones  so  low  that  they  would  not  have 
been  heard  by  all,  but  for  the  stillness  of  the 
hearers.  And  yet  they  listened  intently  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last.  Why  was  it?  We 
don’t  quite  understand  it.  Perhaps  our  read¬ 
ers  can  help  us,  for  they  have  the  sermon  be¬ 
fore  them  on  pages  11  and  12. 

Well !  he  had  a  good  text  to  begin  with,  an<l 
it  is  no  small  thing  to  start  right.  But  many 
a  preacher  is  fortunate  in  his  text,  which  is  a 
kind  of  perch,  from  which  we  look  to  see  him 
soar  into  the  higher  regions,  when  perhaps  he 
makes  but  a  faint  flutter,  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  “Our  minister”  began  in  a  way  that 
•lid  not  promise  much.  His  opening  sentences 
were  long,  and  a  good  deal  involved,  clause 
being  added  to  clause,  which  is  a  fault  in 
rhetoric.  And  he  sometimes  uses  strangely- 
compounded  words,  a  habit  which  must  have 
been  contracted  when  a  student  in  Germany. 
The  most  effective  sentences  that  were  ever 
spoken,  sentences  that  make  history,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  short.  “From  yonder  heights  forty 
centuries  look  down  upon  you,”  said  Napoleon 
to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids.  These  nine  words  he  might  have  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  page  or  a  chapter.  But  he  had 
begun  his  military  life  as  an  artillery  otticer, 
and  liked  to  fire  at  close  range.  But  a  soldier 
or  a  preacher  may  sometimes  use  chain-shot, 
in  which  one  ball  drags  the  other,  or  the  two 
go  whirling  round  and  round  till  they  strike 
the  mark.  Somehow  the  first  sentence  caught 
the  ear  like  a  grappling  iron,  anil  held  it  fast 
till  the  whole  chain  was  run  out. 

But  what  gives  this  sermon  its  interest ;  or 
makes  it  worth  printing?  It  is  not  the  novelty 
of  the  subject,  for  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
But  if  the  subject  be  not  new,  the  treatment 
may  be.  And  here  the  feature  which  will 
strike  readers,  is  the  way  in  which  it  appeals 
from  the  present  to  the  past,  and  goes  right 
back  to  the  beginning,  to  the  unity  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  “They  were  all  with  one 
accord  in  one  place.”  How  came  they  there? 
They  needed  no  compulsion,  nor  persuasion. 
It  was  not  a  pressure  from  without,  but  the 
attraction  within.  They  were  drawn,  not 
driven.  It  was  because  there  was  one  love  in 
every  heart,  that  they  rushed  together,  as 
brothers  rush  into  each  other’s  arms. 

That  is  the  whole  story.  One  overmastering 
devotion  melted  all  hearts  into  one.  This 
was  not  the  power  of  a  man.  Here  and  there, 
at  intervals  in  the  ages,  there  have  been 
men  whose  genius  gave  them  a  peculiar  fasci¬ 
nation  over  their  fellows,  so  that  they  seemed 
to  have  a  natural  power  of  command  that 
others  must  obey.  But  the  love  of  the  disci¬ 
ples  for  their  Master  cannot  be  explained  by 
any  intellectual  superiority,  nor  even  by  moral 
greatness.  It  was  the  wonderful  Personality 
of  a  Being  who  had  appeared  among  men,  and 
suffered  and  died  and  ascended  to  heaven.  He 
was  no  longer  among  His  disciples,  but  th^  im¬ 
pression  of  His  life  was  so  increased  by  His 
death,  that  He  was  even  more  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  than  when  He  was  yet 
with  them.  While  He  was  living,  those  of 
His  own  household  had  their  jealousies  and 
rivalries  and  petty  ambitions ;  but  all  these 
were  hushed  when  they  sat  with  Him  at  the 
table  for  the  last  time.  And  now,  as  they 


came  together.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  them  ;  they  caught  His  eye,  they  heard  His 
voice  asking.  Will  ye  go  away?  The  spell  of 
His  mighty  Presence  was  on  them  still. 

But  this  ardor  of  love,  this  unity,  were  not 
to  continue.  As  time  went  on.  and  the  Church 
got  farther  ^way  from  Christ,  He  receded  into 
the  distance,  and  they  began  to  split  into  par¬ 
ties;  to  say  “I  am  of  Paul”  and  “I  of  Apol- 
los” ;  and  so  it  went  on  from  century  to  cen¬ 
tury,  till  now  the  Church  is  divided  into  innu¬ 
merable  hosts,  which  are  not  only  separate, 
but  often  hostile  to  each  other,  to  the  shame 
of  Christendom. 

But  what  is  that  to  us  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come?  We  did  not  create 
these  divisions:  how  are  we  to  heal  them? 
That  which  is  beyond  our  power  is  beyond  our 
responsibility.  But  one  thing  we  can  do ;  we 
can  put  away  all  bitterness,  all  envying  and 
strife,  esteeming  others  better  than  ourselves, 
and  rejoicing  in  their  prosperity.  And  so, 
w’ithout  any  parade  of  reorganization,  we  can 
draw  nearer  one  to  another,  till  at  last — in 
some  better  time  not  too  far  away — (though 
still  divided  into  sects,  as  it  w'ere  by  seas  and 
oceans),  yet  in  our  hearts  we  may  be,  like  the 
disciples  of  old,  “of  one  accord  in  one  place.” 

MI  ST  STUDENTS  “RUSTLE”  TO  GET  INTO 
THE  MINISTRY? 

It  was  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
who  was  speaking,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 
a  man  who  had  seen  something  of  the  hard 
knocks  which  come  to  one  seeking  to  make 
his  own  fortune.  The  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  education  of  the  ministry  by  the  aid 
of  the  Church.  “I  am  opposed  to  it,”  he  said ; 
“opposed  in  theory  and  opposed  in  practice. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  young  man  studying 
for  the  ministry  should  not  ‘rustle’  for  his 
education  a%so  many  of  us  in  other  professions 
have  been  obliged  to  do.  ”  Most  plausible,  and 
to  many  minds  most  convincing.  But  let  ns 
look  at  it.  The  gentleman  in  question  knew 
“little  Latin  and  less  Greek,”  and  as  for  He¬ 
brew,  we  will  not  mention  it.  He  had  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education,  and  two  years  at  an 
academy,  and  then  went  into  a  law  office  as  a 
clerk.  In  two  years  more,  years  in  which  he 
was  already  earning  his  board  at  least,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  the  common 
school  he  had  given  in  all  two  years  to 
academic  study,  but  he  had  never  voted  for  a 
pastor  who  had  put  less  than  nine  years  more 
study  into  his  profession  than  he  had  himself. 
We  have  in  mind  three  young  men,  sons  of  the 
minister,  a  physician,  and  a  law'yer  in  the 
same  church.  Each  is  following  his  father  in 
his  choice  of  a  profession.  The  sons  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  physician  are  both,  after  a 
short  career  in  professional  schools,  admitted 
to  the  father’s  office ;  but  the  son  of  the  min¬ 
ister,  whose  father  has  the  smallest  income  of 
the  three,  has  four  years  more  of  study  before 
him,  and  he  cannot  even  then  hope  to  become 
his  father’s  colleague.  Can  any  one  be  so 
blind  and  unjust  as  to  put  the  necessities  of 
these  three  young  men  upon  the  same  plane? 

The  ministry  is  of  the  learned  professions 
the  one  which  requires  the  longest  time  for 
preparation ;  which  is  the  least  paid  during 
the  time  of  professional  employment;  and 
whose  acceptance  terminates  just  as  the  others 
are  coming  into  the  most  remunerative  prac¬ 
tice.  To  fit  a  man  for  the  pulpit  requires 
from  two  to  five  times  the  expense  demanded 
in  preparation  for  the  bar  or  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  yet  to  meet  the  whole  of  this 
extraordinary  outlay  in  youth  the  candidate 
must  “rustle.” 

Shall  we  put  the  ministry  upon  the  plane  of 
a  business  pursuit?  Does  that  elder  who 
wishes  the  candidate  to  “rustle”  for  his  pro¬ 
longed  and  costly  preparation,  wish  his  minis¬ 


ter  to  “  rustle”  for  very  hard  cash  after  he  gets 
into  the  pulpit?  Is  this  the  position  the 
Church  wishes  to  assume,  that  the  minister 
shall  struggle  ten  years  to  get  an  education 
which  he  probably  will  use  in  his  profession, 
taking  the  average,  between  twenty  and  thirty  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  ideal  state  of  things 
would  be  that  this  whole  business  should 
begin  farther  back,  with  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  serve  God  in  the  ministry, 
as  of  old  the  best  in  the  households  of  Israel 
were  chosen  for  the  service  of  the  Temple ; 
and  that  this  corps  of  picked  men  should 
be  supported  and  traineil  wholly  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  denomination  which  they  are 
to  serve;  just  as  the  Cadets  at  West  Point 
are  supported  by  the  United  States,  that  it 
may  have  a  body  of  trained  officers  ready 
for  the  service  of  the  Government.  The, 
Church  must  have  its  defenders  as  well  as  the 
Country ;  and  why  should  not  the  rule  of  se¬ 
lection  and  support  that  governs  in  national 
affairs,  govern  us  also  in  choi>sing  the  soldiers 
of  the  Lord  ? 

WINTER  WITHOUT  ITS  SH.4D0WS. 

To  those  who  go  to  the  country  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  come  back  to  the  city  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  rest  of  the  year 
must  be  very  dull  to  their  country  neighbors 
whom  they  leave  behind.  But  that  may  be 
only  a  foolish  conceit  of  city  folk,  to  think 
that,  because  they  go  away,  all  life  departs 
with  them,  whereas,  in  some  respects,  the  life 
that  is  breathed  in  that  pure  and  bracing  win- 
trv"  air,  may  be  more  intense.  For  the  work 
of  the  church,  pastors  tell  us  that  no  season  is 
so  favorable,  because  the  attention  of  the 
community  is  less  diverted  by  the  presence  of 
unfamiliar  faces  in  the  streets ;  and  it  is  our 
exjierience  in  our  most  sacred  moments,  as  in 
our  closest  intimacies,  that  we  “know  not,” 
or  that  we  do  not  care  to  know,  “the  voice  of 
strangers.  ”  In  the  winter  there  is  a  hush  in 
the  very  air,  when  the  landscape  is  muffled  in 
snow,  that  invites  to  still  and  quiet  medita¬ 
tion.  It  was  on  a  winter  night  that  the 
angels  sang  over  the  place  where  Christ  was 
born,  and  amid  such  scenes  that  many  a  wan¬ 
dering  sheep  is  brought  back  to  the  fold,  and 
many  a  soul,  stained  with  sin,  is  made 
“whiter  than  snow.” 

And  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life  of  the  people,  the  winter  is  the  time 
when  seeds  may  be  dropped  in  hidden  places 
that  by-and-bye  will  spring  up  with  the  grass 
and  the  flowers.  It  is  the  time  for  the  reading 
of  some  interesting  book,  as  the  family  ait 
round  the  table,  by  the  open  fire ;  or  the  circle 
may  be  enlarged  to  take  in  the  neighbors;  or 
the  young  men  of  a  village  may  form  a  debat¬ 
ing  society,  and  come  together  to  discuss 
high  and  mighty  questions,  in  which  case 
the  meetings  will  not  suffer  in  interest  or  at¬ 
traction  if  the  society  should  include  both 
“young  men  atul  maidens,”  whose  bright  eyes 
would  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  youthful 
orators.  Qr  perchance  a  lecturer  may  appear  on 
the  horizon,  and  a  dozen  families,  living  round 
among  the  hills  and  valleys,  may  pile  into  their 
sleighs,  and,  muffled  up  in  buffalo  robes,  ride 
over  the  hills  to  the  red  school-house,  that 
stands  at  some  cross-roads,  which  is  central 
and  convenient  to  all ;  or  they  may  gather  in 
the  Academy,  or  the  Library,  to  bear  what  will 
be  the  talk  of  everybody  for  weeks  after. 
Such  gentle  stimulants  as  these  will  save  the 
village  from  stagnation ;  they  will  keep  its 
life  in  a  noiseless,  but  constant  motion,  like 
that  of  the  river  that  winds  through  the 
valley,  and  that,  even  when  bound  in  ice, 
keeps  on  its  steady  flow  to  the  sea. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a 
letter  from  the  pastor  of  the  old  country 
church,  so  dear  to  ns  from  its  associations 
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with  the  living  and  the  dead,  who  tella  ue 
how  the  people  of  the  good  old  town  kept  them¬ 
selves  wide  awake  during  the  months  that  are 
past.  Rev.  Mr.  Farwell  writes  from  Stock- 
bridge  : 

“We  have  had  an  unusually  “live”  winter, 
with  work  crowded  in  thicker  than  usual,  if 
that  is  possible.  You  may  be  interested  to 
bear  that  we  have  had  a  Young  Men’s  Debating 
Society,  which  we  call  the  Armstrong  Lyceum, 
from  our  beloved  General  Armstrong,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is  to  train  the  young  men  to 
become  good  citizens.  Then  we  have  a 
Woman’s  Club,  for  the  study  of  Modern  Italian 
History.  It  has  forty  members,  every  one  of 
whom  has  prepared  a  paper  on  some  portion  of 
the  subject ;  and  all  followed  by  a  course  of 
six  lectures,  given  by  an  experienced  history 
teacher,  on  'The  Making  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  ’  This  has  been  very  instructive  and 
profitable,  and  really  the  notable  event  of  the  j 
winter.  It  has  been  so  successful  that  I  hope 
it  may  lead  to  the  custom  of  taking  up  such 
work  during  these  months,  when  we  are,  to 
some  extent,  shut  in  from  the  outside  world. 

“Besides  this,  there  has  been  another  lec¬ 
ture  course  on  miscellaneoas  topics,  from  the 
stars  above  our  beads  to  the  rocks  beneath 
our  feet. 

“Have  we  not  done  well?  I  confess  to  a 
great  deal  of  delight  over  this  revival  of 
something  like  the  old  literary  spirit  of  the 
town.  ” 

This  is  delightful.  It  shows  that  country 
villages  are  not  so  dull  in  the  winter,  and  so 
lifeless,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose. 
But  there  is  a  cause  for  this.  Where 
there  is  a  “live”  town,  we  generally  find  that 
there  is  a  “live"  minister,  and  we  have  our 
suspicions  that  our  friend  himself  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  this  renewed  intellectual 
activity.  Of  course,  he  could  do  but  little  if 
he  had  not  an  intelligent  and  responsive 
people.  Others  may  follow  his  example. 
With  somebody  to  stir  up  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  the  most  secluded  village,  the  loneliest 
spot  in  the  White  Mountains,  where  there  are 
but  a  few  families  left  in  the  long,  cold 
months,  may  be  kept  full  of  brightness. 
Surely  there  is  no  reason  why  our  friends  in 
the  country  should  “hibernate”  during  the 
winter. 

Dr.  Raymond,  of  Albany,  must  have  been 
gratified  by  the  hearty  and  generous  reception 
given  him  last  Thursday  evening  by  the 
graduates  of  Union  College  in  this  city.  To 
many  he  was  known  before,  but  others  saw 
him  for  the  first  time,  and  all  felt  that  be  was 
just  the  man  for  the  high  place  to  which  be 
had  been  chosen  His  very  countenance  shines 
with  the  goodness  ef  his  heart,  and  is  of 
itself  enough  to  win  to  him  the  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  young  men.  We  predict  that  with 
the  students  it  will  be  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight,  for  they  have  an  instinct  which 
draws  them  to  genuine  manliness,  ^loth  par¬ 
ties  are  to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  union 
in  “Union  College.”  Happy  “the  boys”  that 
are  under  a  rule  that  will  be  at  once  so  gentle 
an<l  so  firm !  And  as  for  the  new  President 
himself,  we  can  wish  him  nothing  more  than 
that,  in  a  place  of  such  dignity,  honor,  and 
usefulness,  he  may  have  a  long  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  career. 


The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  is  preaching  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  the  largest  churches  are 
more  than  filled.  Meetings  are  held  at  noon 
in  the  open  air,  and  people  of  all  classes  bear 
the  Word.  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  pastors 
warmly  cooperate  with  Mr.  Hammond. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THK  BOYS’  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  IN  VENICE. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who,  travelling 
abroad,  purpose  bringing  home  works  of 
beauty  as  souvenirs  of  their  travels,  we  recom¬ 
mend  a  visit  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  Desti¬ 
tute  Boys  in  Venice.  This  very  beneficent  and 
much  needed  institution  was  started,  as  a 
work  of  faith,  by  an  Englishman  detained  in 
Venice  by  illness,  about  thirteen  years  ago.  i 
The  l>oys  are  taught  various  trades,  but  chiefly  i 
wood  carving,  and  with  the  artistic  instincts 
that  are  in  the  very  blood  of  the  Italian,  and 
with  the  noble  models  of  art  which  surround 
the  poorest  dweller  in  Venice,  it  was  to  be  ex 
pected  that  these  boys  would  turn  out  good 
work.  Some  of  the  desks,  cabinets,  hall 
cnairs,  and  tea  tables  w’hich  they  have  made, 
are  marvels  of  beauty,  copied,  as  they  are, 
j  from  masterpieces  of  celebrated  wood  workers, 

I  or  ornamented  with  reproductions  of  noted  ' 


j  works  of  art. 

The  school  has  always  bad  to  struggle  with  ! 
j  poverty,  being  dependent  on  voluntary  contri  | 
I  butions.  but  so  economically  is  it  conducted, 

I  that  its  founder  and  diirector,  Mr.  Hammond 
j  says  that  the  institution  would  be  self-support 
ing  could  he  obtain  a  sale  for  all  the  articles 
♦limed  out  from  the  wood  carving  shop.  To  ! 
judge  from  the  price  list  and  the  photographs  ; 
which  Mr.  Hammond  recently  brought  to  | 
this  country,  the  prices  are  mar\ellou8ly  low,  | 
according  to  our  standards.  It  would  be  quite  , 
I  worth  while  for  those  who  desire  such  articles  | 
,  to  send  their  orders  over  sea  to  Mrs.  Ham-  j 
:  uiond  at  the  Fondamenta  de  Canaregio,  !123.  | 

The  school  is  small,  simply  for  lack  of  { 
funds  to  make  it  larger;  it  is  the  only; 
Protestant  institution  of  the  kind  in  Northern  I 
Italy,  and  it  has  done  a  good  work.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  boys  who  in  past  year#  have  been  i 
in  this  school,  are  now  studying  to  be  evan-  { 
gelists  or  teachers.  All  who  leave  the  Home  i 
have  learned  enough  of  some  industry  to  be 
self  supporting.  It  is  peculiarly  satisfactory  I 
to  have  a  hand  in  supporting  a  work  like  this,  | 
even  when  in  so  doing  one  gets  one’s  money’s 
worth  in  return.  | 


We  trust  that  many  of  our  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  “Mercantile  Bill,”  which  the 
Working  Women’s  Society  are  endeavoring  to 
have  made  a  law.  Its  interested  opponents 
are  many  —  those  merchants  whose  profits 
would  be  reduced  by  a  law  making  obligatory 
fair  treatment  and  decent  consideration  of  the 
health  of  the  women  and  children  who  serve 
them.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  not  all  the 
owners  of  our  retail  shops  are  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Senate’s 
Committee,  though  twenty-three  prominent 
firms  were  represented  by  counsel  as  opposing 
the  bill  as  needless  and  expensive,  letters ! 
were  presented  from  A.  A.  Vantine  and  Com-  ' 
pan}',  the  well  known  importers  of  oriental  I 
goods,  and  Richards  and  Company,  dry  goods  j 
merchants  of  Twenty-third  Street,  heartily  I 
endorsing  the  bill,  on  the  principles  of  which  ' 
these  establishments  have  long  been  conducted,  ! 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  would  go  j 
through  w'ith  a  large  majority,  and  become  a  j 
law.  These  establishments,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  are  on  the  “White  List”  of  the  Con  j 
sumer’s  League ;  that  is,  they  conform  in  all  | 
respects  to  the  standard  of  a  “fair  house,” 
which  the  highly  respectable  men  and  women  j 
who  compose  that  league,  deem  that  right-  j 
minded  people  ought  to  exact  of  establish-  j 
ments  where  they  spend  their  money.  There 
are  other  names  on  that  White  List;  would 
that  they  all,  with  one  accord,  would  follow  . 
the  example  of  these  two  firms  and  pronounce  ' 
openly  in  favor  of  the  bill.  j 
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WHAT  CHBISTIANITY  DOEN  FOR  MEN. 

A  noted  French  novelist  recently  gave  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  reality  and  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  According  to  M.  Bour- 
get  professing  Christians  as  a  body  do  meet 
the  test  which  our  Lord  himself  set  up:  “By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  This  is 
interesting,  not  because  our  religion  needs  the 
recommendation  of  such  a  man,  or  of  any 
man,  however  high  in  the  ranks  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  because  it  is  encouraging  to  learn, 
that  with  all  their  shortcomings,  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  reach  the  ideal  standard,  this  is  the 
impression  which  the  whole  body  of  professing 
Christians  makes  on  the  world.  To  the  ques 
tion.  “Are  you  a  Christian?”  put  to  M. 
Bourget  by  an  enterprising  journalist,  he  re¬ 
plied  : 

“Yes,  I  am  a  Christian.  I  see  in  Chris 
tianity  what  M.  Pasteur  sees  in  the  liquid 
which  he  injects  into  those  who  have  been 
bitten  by  a  road  dog.  He  is  no  more  capable 
of  curing  rabies  than  I  am  capable  of  healing 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  But  experience 
has  taught  him  that  these  injections  protect 
the  patient,  in  a  certain  measure,  from  the 
horrible  death  which  would  otherwise  over¬ 
come  them.  This  is  why  he  believes  in  them 
without  in  the  least  understanding  the  causes 
of  their  action.  I  have  come  to  see  that  the 
men  and  women  who  follow'  the  precepts  of 
the  Church,  are,  in  a  large  proportion,  guarded 
against  the  moral  disorders  w’hich  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  my  novels,  which  Feuillet,  Tolstoi 
and  others  have  shown  in  their  w’orks,  and 
which  are  almost  inevitable  when  men  are 
left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  senses, 
passions,  w-eaknesses.  .  .  .  And  since  then  I 
have  believed — .and  my  belief  only  increases 
W'ith  the  lapse  of  time— that  a  Christian  faith 
is  necessary'  to  the  realization  of  welfare  in 
this  world.” 

Such  a  faith  may  not  be  of  a  high  charac¬ 
ter.  may  not  be  faith  at  all  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word,  but  how  striking  a  testimonial 
to  the  efficacy  of  a  real  faith,  from  one  w'hose 
genius  and  whose  profession  it  is  to  study  the 
hearts  of  men ! 

The  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  con¬ 
tinues  to  use  suitable  books  in  a  very'  effective 
way.  Into  a  neat  case,  13  x  26  inches,  are  put 
from  forty  to  forty  three  well  selected  volumes  ; 
books  of  biography',  of  travel  and  adventure, 
of  popular  science,  of  history',  of  story,  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Into  each  library'  goes  a  Bible,  an 
atlas,  a  dictionary,  several  books  in  German, 
Danish,  Swdeish,  and  usually  some  other  Ian 
guage.  Beginning  more  than  thirty  four 
years  ago.  about  ten  thousand  separate  libra¬ 
ries  have  voy'aged  on  merchant  or  naval 
vessels,  or  been  put  into  life-saving  stations. 
Frequently  at  leisure,  and  far  from  home, 
there  is  less  to  divert  the  attention  from  the 
printed  page,  than  under  other  conditions. 
That  this  is  a  well  adapted  charity,  and  often 
more  than  a  charity,  a  genuine  means  of 
grace,  we  cannot  doubt.  With  its  thirty'-five 
active  chaplains,  its  many  volunteer  helpers, 
and  this  loan  (and  lone)  library  scheme,  the 
Seamen’s  Friend  Society'  (76  Wall  Street)  holds 
on  its  course  like  a  gallant  ship! 

The  Baltimore  Herald  alludes  to  the  day 
when  the  workmen  upon  Solomon’s  temple 
“  laid  down  their  tools  and  refused  to  proceed 
W’ith  the  work  !”  Will  the  editor  be  so  kind  as 
to  cite  the  chapter  and  the  verse  in  which 
this  event  is  recorded?  As  the  workmen 
were,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively, 
workmen  from  Tyre,  and  slaves  at  that,  the 
“strike"  must  have  been  extraordinary.  We 
are  afraid  that  the  editor  left  Sunday-school 
at  too  early  an  age  to  be  quite  sure  of  his 
Scripture  allusions.  One  finds  a  good  deal  of 
home-made  Scripture  in  our  daily  press. 


( 
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A  DAT  WITH  DEAN  STANLEY. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  J  greatly  enjoyed  Dr  Cuy- 
ler's  letter  in  The  Evangelist  of  February 
32nd.  It  revived  pleasant  memories  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  day  spent  with  Dean  Stanley,  one  of 
the  many  red  letter  days  in  a  residence  of  two 
years  in  Great  Britain.  I  had  gone  with  a 
young  relative  from  Scarborough  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  Edinburgh,  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  cities  of  the  old  world.  There  we 
renewed  our  acquaintance  with  Dr.  John 
Brown  and  his  sister,  Isabella.  They  called 
on  us  at  the  Balmoral  the  morning  we  left. 

He  asked  me  if  I  had  read  a  sermon  of  Dean 
Stanley  preached  at  Inverary  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore,  published  in  The  Scotsman.  On  my  re¬ 
plying  I  had  not,  he  advised  me  to  get  it,  and 
spoke  in  most  affectionate  terms  of  the  Dean. 
I  bought  the  paper,  read  the  sermon  with  deep 
interest,  had  just  finished  it  when  we  reached 
Carlisle,  where  we  stopped  to  get  a  cup  of  tea. 

As  we  stepped  from  our  compartment,  who 
should  stand  by  the  door  but  the  good  Dean 
himself!  When  we  returned  to  the  railway 
(iarripge,  we  found  him  snugly  settled,  wrapped 
in  his  warm  ulster  (the  day  was  chilly),  his 
black  velvet  cap  on,  reading  his  paper.  In  a 
few  moments  he  politely  offered  it  to  me, 
and  asked  if  we  had  been  long  in  England. 
I  replied,  “Two  years;  one  winter  in  London, 
one  in  Brighton,  the  summers  in  travelling,” 
“Oh,”  said  he,  “I  need  not  ask  if  you  have 
attended  any  of  the  great  services  in  our 
Abbey,*  mentioning  several.  His  face  bright¬ 
ened  when  I  told  him  it  was  the  first  place  I 
visited  when  I  reached  London ;  that,  aside 
from  the  public  services,  I  bad  been  there 
repeatedly,  never  tiring  of  the  grand  monu¬ 
ments  and  solemn  associations  of  the  place. 
I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  his  noble  wife,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
scenes  I  ever  witnessed.  It  all  comes  before 
me  now :  the  great  crowd,  the  glorious 
anthem  set  to  Handel’s  music,  the  long  pro¬ 
cession,  as  it  passed  into  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel,  where  the  burial  took  place. 

While  my  thoughts  were  busy  with  this 
scene,  the  Dean  was  writing  on  his  card, 
“Admit  the  bearer  to  the  Jerusalem  ChambA* 
and  the  wax  figures,”  giving  it  to  me.  I 
thanked  him,  saying  I  had  been  anxious  to 
visit  the  Triforium ;  this  he  added  to  the 
places  mentioned. 

We  were  passing  through  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
the  foliage  fresh  and  green,  though  it  was  in 
the  month  of  August.  The  .Dean  pointed  out 
many  interesting  localities  to  us.  His  voice 
was  low  and  musical,  his  language  flowing  in 
a  full  stream.  He  talked  of  our  country  in 
such  a  familiar  way,  I  should  have  taken  him 
for  a  born  American.  Of  many  of  our  au¬ 
thors,  poets,  travellers,  historians,  he  knew 
far  more  than  I  did.  Many  of  these  were  his 
warm  personal  friends,  and  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  Deanery.  One  thing  seemed  to 
impress  him  deeply,  our  hospitality  to  stran¬ 
gers.  mentioning  that  a  brother  of  his  wife. 
Sir  Alexander  Bruce,  had  died  in  Boston  some 
time  before,  and  had  received  such  marked 
kindness.  When  he  enquired  what  places  in 
England  had  specially  interested  me,  I  men¬ 
tioned,  with  others,  Hurstmonceax.  “Oh,” 
he  said,  smiling,  “I  see  you  have  read  the 
Hare  Memorials.”  This  opened  the  way  for 
a  pleasant  talk  about  that  gifted,  charming 
woman,  who  was  his  mother’s  sister. 

So  the  hours  sped  away.  Four  o’clock  came 
all  too  soon  for  us.  The  train  stopped  at 
Alderly,  the  seat  of  Lord  Stanley.  There  the 
good  Dean  left  us. 

The  following  Sunday  we  heard  him  preach 
in  the  Abbey  from  the  text,  “Who  is  my 
neighbor?”  a  sermon  full  of  kindness  and  a 
truly  Christlike  spirit. 


The  little  black -bordered  card  bad  a  magi¬ 
cal  effect  opening  places  in  the  Abbey  we  had 
not  dreamed  of,  the  cloisters,  the  chapter 
house,  and  others  not  shown  to  visitors.  The 
obliging  guide  took  us  to  the  roof,  from  which 
we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  wonderful  city. 
We  met  many  delightful  people  in  England, 
none  more  so  than  the  good  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster.  E.  F.  H. 


THE  WOMEN'S  FOBEION  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

The  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  Thursday,  March  8th,  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  anu  Elev¬ 
enth  Street.  The  church  was  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  with  palms  and  lilies,  and  was  crowded 
with  a  very  representative  gathering  of 
women,  including  workers  in  the  mission 
cause  from  almost  every  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  York  and  its  vicinity. 

Reports  by  delegates  from  the  auxiliaries 
showed  what  was  being  done,  not  only  by  the 
women,  but  by  the  boys’  and  girls’  bands. 
The  first  hour  of  the  meeting  was  occupied 
by  the  annual  reports,  that  of  the  Treasurer 
being  emphasized  by  the  large  printed 
placards  behind  her,  showing  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  every  auxiliary  and  band  for  the  past 
year,  mounting  up  to  the  satisfactory  total  of 
over  $22,000. 

During  the  last  hour  Miss  Bessie  Babbitt 
gave  a  stirring  little  talk  about  her  experi¬ 
ences  in  India,  where  she  spent  three  years, 
^he  called  it  “a'missionary’s  day,”  and  con¬ 
vinced  her  hearers  that  a  missionary,  even  in 
sultry  India,  can  crowd  a  good  deal  of  the 
Master’s  business  into  twenty  -  four  hours. 
After  these  words  from  the  field,  all  hearts 
were  strengthened  and  stimulated  by  Mrs.  Z. 
M.  Humphrey’s  rousing  and  suggestive  words 
for  the  workers  at  home.  Dr.  Gillespie  closed 
the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  ladies  then  had  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
spect  the  beautiful  new  chapel  interior  of  the 
First  Church,  which  was  brilliant  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  and  all  admired  its  fresh  and 
tasteful  convenience. 

The  Presbyterial  Society  reelected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Elliot;  Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Dodge.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Schauffler, 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Sterry,  Mrs.  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Alexander,  Mrs.  George  S.  Payson, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Humphery,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Skidmore, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Booth,  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Fulton,  Mrs.  H.  T.  McEwen,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Smith.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Agnew,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
Mrs.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Duffield.  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Nash ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Malleson ;  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Mission  Bands,  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 
Booth  ;  Secretary  for  Publications.  Miss  Lucy 
E.  Day:  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Jesup. 

A  remarkable  revival  has  visited  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  Dr.  J. 
C.  Bruce,  pastor.  Special  services  were  held 
for  a  fortnight,  beginning  February  19th. 
Pastor  J.  C.  Chapman  of  the  Park  Church, 
Erie  (a  relative  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman), 
came  to  the  aid  of  Dr.  Bruce  and  his  people. 
He  preached  with  great  acceptance,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  followed  in  large 
meafure.  The  first  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  since  the  revival  took  place  on  Sab¬ 
bath  last,  when  eighty-eight  were  received, 
all  save  eight  on  confession  of  their  faith. 
Some  remarkable  praise  and  consecration 
meetings  have  been  held,  at  one  of  which 
there  were  gifts  “of  personal  sacrifice”  amount¬ 
ing  to  $850,  and  more  costly  still,  some  offered 
themselves  or  their  children  to  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Master. 


If  “heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,” 
the  truth  as  to  our  immortal  existence  may 
well  be  an  intuition.  In  the  case  of  a  grown 
and  educated  person,  the  convictions  of  the 
mind  may  have  been  variously  acquired ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  child  we  often  see  that 
natural  working  of  the  intellectual  nature 
without  distortion.  The  confidence  of  youth 
is  as  often  from  intuitive  perception  as  from 
ignorance  of  difficulties.  We  were  present  at 
the  table  when  the  following  conversation 
occurred  between  the  father  and  the  child. 
The  little  daughter,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  years  old,  said  suddenly:  “Papa,  my  arm 
hurts  me.”  The  father  replied:  “What  makee 
you  say  that?  Your  arm  hurts,  no  doubt; 
but  how  can  it  hurt  ymtf  You  and  your  arm 
are  the  same,  are  you  not?”  “Why,  no,”  an¬ 
swered  the  astonished  child,  “my  arm  is  not 
me.”  “Well,  if  your  arm  is  not  you,  where 
are  you?”  said  the  father,  wishing  to  see  what 
conception  of  personality  the  little  one  had. 
The  answer  was  prompt  and  unhesitating: 
“  Why,  I  am  inmde.  ”  May  the  dear  child  never 
lose  that  sweet  conviction  of  the  soul’s  inde¬ 
pendent  existence,  however  prevalent  the 
“dirt  philosophy”  may  be. 

Young  women  who  are  looking  for  opportu¬ 
nities  to  be  of  service,  can  hardly  find  a  better 
sphere  than  that  offered  by  Working  Girls’ 
Clubs,  Friendly  Societies,  and  such  like.  The 
mere  personality  of  a  bright,  intelligent  girl, 
provided  she  has  no  nonsense  about  her,  is  a 
source  of  joy  and  help  to  the  working  girL 
Here  is  a  sphere  for  turning  to  account  the 
accomplishments  a  girl  possesses,  by  teaching 
in  the  classes  which  are  a  part  of  club  work. 
Perhaps  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most 
popular  classes  are  the  gymnastic  drill,  and  so 
many  requests  have  been  received  at  the 
Berkeley  gymnasium  from  young  women  who 
are  interested  in  this  work,  asking  for  special 
instructions  in  light  gymnastics  which  should 
help  them  to  give  suitable  drills  to  their  club 
classes,  that  the  Director  of  the  Berkeley  pro¬ 
poses  to  open  such  a  class.  The  instruction 
given  by  Miss  Elliott  of  the  Berkeley  Club  will 
be  supplemented  by  occasional  practical  ten- 
minute  talks  by  the  Director,  Dr.  Mary  Taylor 
Bissell,  on  topics  trelated  to  the  needs  of  the 
work.  For  terms  and  further  particulars  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  to  the  Director  at  the 
Berkeley  Club,  23  West  Forty  fourth  Street. 

The  question  which  has  the  floor  just  now 
is.  Is  protection  immoral?  We  only  wish  that 
the  disputants,  when  appealing  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  conscience,  would  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  never  sinks  the  individual  in  the 
mass ;  never  loses  sight  of  the  family  in  the 
nation ;  never  ignores  the  rights  of  the  nation 
when  discussing  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
The  Mosaic  code  forbade  the  Israelite  to  op¬ 
press  the  stranger,  but  nowhere  commanded 
that  he  should  be  naturalized.  The  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  a  universal  benevolence  did  not  ignore 
the  duties  due  “chiefly  to  them  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  faith.”  Sacred  as  is  the  brotherhood 
of  the  race,  there  is  something  more  sacred 
still,  and  that  is  the  unity  of  the  family. 
Israel  was  of  more  value  to  mankind  in  build¬ 
ing  up  her  own  theocratic  state,  than  if  she 
had  permitted  herself  to  be  submerged  at  a 
blow  by  the  inroads  of  surrounding  heathen¬ 
ism.  That  form  of  communism  which  seems 
to  be  founded  upon  the  widest  benevolence  is 
in  reality  built  upon  the  grossest  injustice, 
and  is  sure  to  fail  of  its  economic  aims.  A 
wise  self-interest  is  always  compatible  with  a 
true  benevolence. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  have  nearly  ready 
a  new  and  entirely  revised  edition  of  Farrar’s 
Life  of  Christ,  with  copious  notes.  The  revis¬ 
ion  has  just  been  completed  by  Archdeacon 
Farrar. 
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ABIDING  WITH  GOD. 

(Reprinted  by  reqaest.) 

Let  every  one,  whate'er  hit  eaUitig  be. 

Therein  abide  with  Ood.  S«  wrote  of  old 
Saint  Paul  to  them  at  Corinth,  and  to  me 
With  lovinK  Hoe  to-night  that  truth  was  told. 

I  had  grown  weary  with  my  strifes  and  cares. 

And  murmured  at  the  service  of  the  day. 

Wherein  I  had  forgotten,  unawares. 

That  thus  I  still  might  honor  and  obey. 

Abide  with  God !  Would  I  might  ne’er  forget 
That  evermore  I  may  with  Him  abide ! 

What  matters  how  or  when  the  stamn  is  set. 

Or  what  the  furnace  where  the  gold  is  tried. 

So  that  the  metal  has  the  sterling  ring. 

So  that  the  likeness  of  the  King  is  shown,— 

God’s  coinage  still,  that  to  the  soul  will  bring 
Such  Wealth  as  merchant  princes  have  not  known. 

In  market-places  where  the  race  is  swift. 

And  competition  on  temptation  waits ; 

In  quiet  bomts  where  unseen  currents  drift 
A  thousand  petty  cares  through  open  gates,— 

Let  each  and  alL  wbate’er  the  calling  be. 

Therein  abide  with  God :  from  break  of  day 
Till  set  of  sun  they  shall  His  purpose  see. 

And  serve  Him  in  His  own  appointed  way. 

So  let  me  see  and  serve,  and  thus  abide : 

Not  simply  patient,  or  at  best  content ; 

Not  with  eye-service,  wherein,  love  denied. 

In  rounds  of  duty  solemn  days  are  spent. 

Give  me,  O  Lord,  a  joy  that  is  divine. 

Touch  Thou  my  lips  with  constant  themes  of  praise. 
Since,  having  Thee,  all  things  I  need  are  mine, 
Whate'er  my  lot.  w  bate’er  my  length  of  days. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph. 

THE  L.4TE  DR.  PATTERSON. 

There  are  many  of  our  readers  who  can 
share  with  the  bereaved  wife  and  children  of 
Dr.  Patterson  the  comfort  they  receive  from 
testimonies  which  come  from  far  and  near, 
to  the  place  he  filled  in  thousands  of  hearts. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  printing  the  following  letter  from 
Dp.  Tuttle,  late  President  of  Wabash  College, 
who,  as  a  student  in  Lane  Seminary  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  heard  of  a  stalwart  son  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  who  had  been  there  several  years  before 
him,  and  who  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher: 

My  dear  Mrs.  Patterson :  How  short  yet  dear 
the  reminiscences  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  with  Dr.  Patterson  seem  as  the 
news  of  his  death  pains  me  now  I  When  I  went 
to  Lane  in  1841, 1  met  for  the  first  his  fame.  It  was 
then  so  fresh  and  new  as  hardly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  tradition.  He  was  then  known  as  a  student  who 
tenderly  and  resolutely  was  bent  on  finding  out 
what  God  means  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  also 
as  a  man  whom  Dr.  Beecher  so  honored  as  a  thinker 
that  when  he  questioned  any  of  his  statements  of 
fact  or  doctrine,  he  always  shoved  his  spectacles  up 
bis  forehead  and  said,  “We  will  listen  to  you  sub 
Judice.”  It  was  the  highest  compliment  the  dear 
old  man  could  pay  to  his  favorite  disciple— one  he 
seldom  ever  paid  to  any  on  the  benches  before  him. 

I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  a  man  whom  his  Sem¬ 
inary  peers  considered  the  greatest  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  It  was  not  until  1850  that  my  wish  was  giati- 
fled.  Dr.  Erskine  Mason  and  myself  one  June 
morning  were  strolling  along  Michigan  Avenue, 
near  the  Second  Church,  the  walls  of  which  were 
nearly  up.  How  grand  he  seemed  !  He  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood.  And  it  only  required 
experience  of  the  noble  mind  and  heart,  which  I 
was  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  accord  him  so  far  as  I 
could  the  place  of  the  greatest  man  in  our  Church. 
No  New  School  man,  and  no  Old  School  man  as  I 
think,  had  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  questions  which  confronted  our 
nation  and  Church. 

I  grieve  to  hear  he  is  gone  away  from  us.  But  I 
am  glad  for  my  own  sake  that  he  lived  and  I  knew 
him.  I  am  sorry  that  our  Church  loses  him.  I  am 
sorry,  my  dear  Mrs.  Patterson,  for  you  and  your 
children  %  but  I  am  also  glad  that  your  tears  drop 


on  such  a  grave  as  his.  Personally  I  am  quite  un¬ 
manned  at  the  news  of  his  departure  from  scenes 
which  he  has  sweetened  and  glorified.  May  God 
comfort  you  also,  you  whose  loss  exceeds  that  of  all 
others.  Very  truly  yours,  Joseph  F.  Ttttle. 

Wabash  Oollbox.  March  1,  1894. 

THE  OLDEST  CHURCHES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

Your  Michigan  correspondent  (W.  S.  J. ) 
this  week  says :  “The  only  Presbyterian  church 
in  Michigan  older  than  Pontiac,  is  the  First 
Church  of  Detroit,  which  was  organized 
August  5,  1816.”  He  also  says  that  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  church  was  organized  February  26,  1824. 
As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  last  date,  I  have  no 
knowledge,  but  when  Pastor  Jerome  claims 
that  this  makes  the  Pontiac  church  older  than 
any  other  Presbyterian  church  in  Michigan, 
he  makes  a  slip  in  memory,  or  else  is  lacking 
in  information. 

There  lies  before  me  as  I  write  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Monro  a, 
Mich.,  prepared  in  1857  by  the  Rev.  Addison 
K.  Strong,  D.  D  ,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the 
church  there,  and  this  is  its  opening  sen¬ 
tence:  “The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Monroe  was  organized  in  the  old  Court  House, 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Moses  Hunter  and  John 
Monteith,  the  13th  of  January,  1820.”  This  is 
the  same  John  Monteith  who  organized  the 
First  Church  of  Detroit,  and  whose  name  I 
have  seen  on  a  marriage  certificate  dated  at 
Monroe  in  1818,  and  signed,  “John  Monteith, 
Bishop  at  Detroit.” 

Our  Pontiac  friends  will  be  compelled  to 
admit  the  seniority  of  the  Monroe  church  by 
a  little  more  than  four  years.  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  be  exact  in  all  these  facts  and 
dates.  In  1876  I  preached  the  “Centennial 
Historical  Sermon”  in  the  old  Monroe  church, 
with  five  resident  ministers  (two  of  them  ex¬ 
pastors)  in  the  pews  before  me.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  sermon  were  such  that  I 
somewhat  rashly  determined  that  I  would 
never  again  attempt  to  write  history  until 
everybody  was  dead.  Then  ’no  one  would 
know  whether  my  statements  were  correct  or 
not.  Or,  at  least,  they  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  remind  me  of  my  inaccuracies. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Looansport,  Ind.,  March  9. 

The  Ministers’  Union  of  Rochester  are  in  an 
animated  discussion  over  the  question,  “  Is  it 
prudent  or  safe  to  pass  the  communion  cup 
from  member  to  member?”  Dr.  Ely,  a  skilled 
pathologist,  is  pretty  sure  that  it  is  not.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  he  reasoned,  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science  being  what  they  are,  “than 
that  diseases  of  various  kinds  would  be  com¬ 
municated  to  participants  in  the  same  cup.  ” 
Well,  let  ps  pause  a  little  before  we  turn  pale 
with  apprehension  1  We  appeal  from  theory  to 
fact.  The  cup  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the 
Lord’s  house,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
first  man  or  woman  who  has  ever  suffered  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  its  use. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  Cuyler  is  in  receipt  of 
letters  from  abroad  soliciting  him  to  preach 
in  various  cities,  the  fact  having  become 
known  that  he  expects  to  sail  hence  May  19th. 
On  a  little  reflection,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
friends  who  are  thus  prompt  to  write  him, 
that  purposing  to  speak  in  London,  and  thence 
visit,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
some  portions  of  England  and  Holland,  he 
cannot  burden  himself,  in  advance,  with  spe¬ 
cial  engagements.  It  is  always  his  rule, 
however,  to  preach  whenever  suitable  oppor- 
'tunity  offers,  wherever  he  may  chance  to  he. 
But  arrangements  to  hear  him  should  await 
his  coming.  Dr.  Cuyler  expects  to  return 
home  in  August. 


ANCIENT  HEBREW  SCROLL. 

The  nucleus  of  our  present  Bible  was  what 
might  now  be  called  the  Jewish  Bible,  at  once 
the  history,  the  code  of  laws,  and  the  sacred 
book  of  the  nation.  It  was  expressly  com- 
(panded  by  Moses,  before  his  death,  that  it 
should  be  read  aloud  to  the  assembled  Isra¬ 
elites  once  in  seven  years,  in  the  jubilee  year, 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  it  was 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care  by  the  side  of 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Tabernacle. 
In  those  days,  and  down  to  a  period  long  after 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  book  was  a  parchment 
roll  made  of  skins  fastened  together,  and  the 
text  w'as  written  upon  it  in  narrow  columns 
from  top  to  bottom,  without  any  break  be¬ 
tween  word,  sentence,  verse,  or  chapter,  and 
the  direction  of  its  writing  and  reading  was 
exactly  opposite  to  ours. 

The  rolls  varied  in  size,  and  one  of  them, 
now  in  the  British  Musuem,  if  unrolled  and 
laid  upon  the  ground,  would  occupy  a  space 
seventy- six  feet  long,  and  two  feet,  two  inches 
wide.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Darling,  Honorary 
Secretary,  at  Utica,  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  has  one  in  his  possession  which  was 
obtained  by  him  during  his  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
The  parchment  is  rolled  upon  a  cylinder  of 
wood,  the  ends  of  which  are  turned,  and  the 
writing,  in  Hebrew,  is  without  points.  In 
these  rolls  the  parchments  were  tied  together 
with  strings  made  of  the  skins  of  clean 
animals,  and  a  disk .  above  and  below  served 
to  guide  the  parchment  when  being  rolled. 
The  lathe  was  known  in  very  early  times,  and 
Phidias  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adapt 
the  machine  to  turning  wood. 

Next  Sunday  morning  President  Patton,  of 
Princeton,  will  preach  in  th  old  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (Dr.  Duffield’s),  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Tw-elfth  Street,  upon  “Supemat- 
uaral  Religion,”  a  subject  which  is  old,  and 
yet  ever  new  ;  which  has  exercised  the  minds 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  our  generation, 
but  w'hich,  in  spite  of  all  their  wisdom,  their 
intuitions  and  discoveries,  is  still  a  border 
land  of  mystery  and  night,  which  no  human 
reason,  without  the  help  of  revelation,  can 
explore.  But  the  problems  it  presents  are  as 
fascinating  as  they  are  difficult,  and  many 
will  be  glad  to  hear  them  treated  by  one  who 
is  a  master  of  the  subject. 

The  Phillips. Memorial  Presbyterian  Church 
has  called  the  Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  for  the 
past  six  years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Rye,  N.  Y. ,  and  he  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call.  It  was  very  cordial  and 
unanimous,  as  well  might  be,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Bushnell’s  high  excellence  in  all  ministerial 
relations.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
and  Seminary,  and  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  his  New  York  co-presbyters. 

The  March  number  of  tbe  Review  of  Reviews 
contains  an  important  article  by  the  editor. 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  on  the  Constitution  Con¬ 
vention  which  is  to  meet  at  Albany,  in 
May  of  this  year.  After  explaining  tbe  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  that  an  opportunity  for 
amendments  be  given  every  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Shaw  gives  details  of  the  forthcoming  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  delegates  who  were  elected  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  vote  of  1886  for  a  convention, 
and  then  reports  an  important  interview  which 
he  himself  has  bad  with  a  delegate  to  this 
convention,  who  is  in  an  especial  position  to 
forecast  its  action.  This  delegate  outlines,  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Shaw’s  queries,  tbe  general 
scope  of  tbe  convention’s  work  and  its  proba¬ 
ble  action  on  certain  specific  questions  of  the 
highest  importance,  such  as  the  provision  for 
a  Greater  New  York,  a  reform  of  the  State 
Judiciary  system,  tbe  introduction  of  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  educational  reforms, 
certain  changes  in  city  governments,  uniform 
charters,  city  home  rule  and  various  other 
city  reforms. 
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Thomas  Hazard  Son  of  Rob’t  Call’d  Col- 
LBGE  Tom.  a  Study  of  Life  in  Narragan- 
sett  in  the  XVII.  Century.  By  His  Grand¬ 
son’s  Oranddairghter,  Caroline  Hazard. 
Boston :  Houghton.  Mifflin  and  Company. 
1893.  $2. 

This  volume  is  one  of  considerable  histori¬ 
cal  and  local  interest.  Visitors  at  Narragan- 
sett  whose  acquaintance  with  the  locality  ex¬ 
tends  back  from  the  beach,  the  hotels,  and 
the  Casino,  know  the  names  of  Peace  Dale, 
Tower  Hill,  and  the  country  back  to  Kingston. 
It  was  in  this  region  that  Thomas  Hazard  lived 
in  the  seventy  odd  years  preceding  1798.  But 
it  was  only  superficially  the  same  territory. 
The  customs  and  the  personel  have  changed, 
though  the  names  still  linger  here  and  there. 
To  this  “Narragansett  country”  we  are  trans¬ 
ported,  and  many  of  its  quaint  customs  are 
set  forth  with  more  or  less  detail.  One  misses 
the  deft  touch  and  delightful  art  of  Alice 
Morse  Earle’s  “Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  Eng¬ 
land,"  but  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
material  at  command  is  much  more  limited 
and  more  difficult  of  treatment.  The  “  sources,  ” 
as  it  is  the  custom  to  call  the  materials  which 
have  to  be  wrought  over  into  a  proper  and 
pleasing  shape  for  modern  consumption,  the 
sources  were  somewhat  unpromising.  Who 
would  exjpect  to  get  the  material  fo**  a  pleas¬ 
ing  tale  from  an  account-book  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  kept  by  a  farmer,  and  how 
much  of  desh  and  blood  can  be  wrought 
into  the  time-stained  records  of  successive 
“monthly  meetings”  of  Friends?  A  few  let¬ 
ters  and  legal  documents,  wills,  bills,  receipts, 
and  memoranda  composed  the  remainder  of 
the  sources.  Yet  out  of  these,  and  aided  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  few  books  bearing  upon 
the  local  history,  the  author  has  produced  a 
volume  which  is  of  no  small  interest,  not  only 
to  the  family  and  those  related  by  nearness 
of  blood  and  home,  but  to  a  wider  circle  as 
well.  This  study  of  matters  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  presents  a  stirring  and  life-like  picture 
of  the  time  and  scene,  though  the  continual 
citation  and  quotations  from  the  original 
documents  have  had  an  evil  effect  upon  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative.  The  author’s 
plan  has  been  to  gather  the  items  which  bad 
a  common  bearing,  and  then  to  weave  them 
into  a  chapter.  The  origin  of  “College 
Tom’s”  opposition  to  slavery,  and  the  part 
which  he  bore  in  its  abolition,  form  parts  of 
several  chapters.  The  customs  and  discip¬ 
linary  methods  of  the  Friends  receive  mention 
and  quaint  illustration.  Husbandry  in  the 
olden  time,  sheep  raising,  com  and  corn-cur¬ 
rency,  cows,  weaving,  and  other  rural  em¬ 
ployments  and  subjects  come  in  for  treat* 
ment,  and  each  receives  illustration  from  the 
same  inexhaustible  account-book.  The  evils 
of  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  various 
make-shifts  to  avoid  its  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences,  are  pictured,  and  the  reader  is  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  mysteries  of  “old  tenor”  and 
“lawful”  money,  their  ratios  and  relations. 
This  method  of  treatment  is  open  to  criticism 
in  one  way  at  least,  and  in  consequence  of 
what  seems  to  us  a  fault,  we  think  that  the 
author  has  made  a  larger  volume  than  was 
actually  necessary.  It  may  be  a  proper  am¬ 
bition  for  a  writer  to  desire  to  be  sure  that 
the  reader  shall  peruse  all  that  he  writes. 


even  to  the  footnotes,  but  it  is  more  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  there  is  entire  propriety  in 
embodying  those  same  notes  in  the  text.  In 
the  present  case  this  procedure  has  had  an 
unfortunate  effect,  since  it  has  made  the  book 
difficult  of  continuous  perusal,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  this  is  the  main  material 
defect  of  the  work. 

Fairy  Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by  C.  Dixon,  Oirton 

College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated  by  J.  D. 

Batten.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

$2. 

The  text  from  which  these  stories  are  selected 
is  that  of  Galland,  1821,  a  text  expurgated  and 
otherwise  altered  for  the  reading  of  the  young. 
This  is  one  way ;  another  is  that  which  was 
so  sucessfully  followed  by  Lane  in  his  classic 
edition,  that  those  to  whom,  like  the  present 
writer.  Lane’s  three  superb  volumes  were  the 
vade  meeum  of  childhood,  the  other  method 
seems  as  weak  as  it  is  needless.  Lane  gave  the 
stories  as  they  were  given  by  the  old  story¬ 
tellers,  but  with  such  a  lofty  purity  of  tone 
and  feeling,  that  no  child,  no  innocent-minded 
young  person,  is  in  the  least  danger  of  finding 
in  them  forbidden  knowledge,  or  anything 
that  even  suggests  an  offense  of  modesty. 
Add  to  this  that  the  illustrations  to  Lane’s 
edition  are  absolutely  faithful  to  the  truth  in 
matters  of  geography,  architedture,  and 
archaeology,  and  that  the  notes  appended  to 
each  story  are  almost  a  liberal  education  in 
Oriental  manners,  customs,  and  literature,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  except  the  ques 
tion  of  expense,  why  that  edition  should  ever 
be  superseded.  However,  there  is  very  much 
to  be  said  in  praise  of  Miss  Dixon’s  volume. 
Though  the  stories  are  torn  away  from  that 
setting  which  gives  them  half  their  romance, 
though  we  hear  nothing  of  Scheherazade  and 
the  ruthless  but  story-loving  king,  nor  are 
introduced  to  the  audience  to  whom  Sindbad 
the  sailor,  related  his  wonderful  adventures, 
yet  the  English  of  the  stories  very  well  pre¬ 
serves  the  feeling  which  long  familiarity  with 
Lane  makes  one  sure  is  that  of  the  original 
language.and  the  illustrations  are  very  striking. 
It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  translator  has 
preferred  to  go  back  to  the  old  popular  spelling 
of  proper  names,  instead  of  adopting  the  correct 
transliteration  of  Lane’s  later  edition,  but 
that  is  only  a  detail.  The  volume  is  one  that 
the  children  will  delight  in,  and  it  will 
surely  help  to  cultivate  not  only  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  their  taste  in  literature  and  art. 

The  Sermon  Bible.  1  Peter-Revelation. 

New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 

1894. 

This  is  the  last  of  twelve  volumes,  giving, 
in  convenient  form  the  essence  of  the  best 
homiletic  literature  of  the  present  ^day  on  the 
whole  Bible.  Four  volumes  were  given  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  eight  to  the  New,  a  proper 
proportion  so  far  as  the  needs  of  the  sermon 
writer  are  concerned.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  somewhat  unique:  under  each  text  are 
given  outlines  of  sermons  by  eminent  preach¬ 
ers.  either  unpublished  or  published  only  in 
periodicals,  and  therefore  inaccessible ;  brief 
outlines  of  sermons  published  in  books  not 
easy  to  get  at :  references  to  popular  books 
of  sermons,  likely  to  be  ^in  the  preacher’s 
library,  and  full  references  to  theological 
treatises  or  commentaries  where  special  light 
upon  the  text  is  to  be  found.  In  the  present 
volume  the  preachers  and  writers  chiefly 
drawn  from,  are  Prof.  Lumby,  Dr.  McLaren, 
Prof.  Plummer,  Rotbe,  F.  D.  Maurice,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  Dr.  Milligan,  and  Dean 
Vaughan,  all  of  whom  have  made  special 
study  of  the  whole  or  portions  of  those  books 
covered  by  this  volume.  Other  writers  are 
Liddon,  Lightfoot,  J.  C.  Miller,  Mozle^ 
Alford,  Dr,  Arnold,  and  a  long  list  of  equally 
important  names. 
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Anti- Higher  Criticism;  or.  Testimony  to  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Bible.  Edited  and 
Compiled  by  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Munhall, 
M.A.  New  York  :  Hunt  and  Eaton.  $1.60. 

The  editor  of  this  work  has  for  six  yean 
past  conducted  each  summer  a  Bible  confer¬ 
ence.  The  sessions  of  last  summer  were  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  meet  what  the  President  of 
the  conference  deems  the  “audacious  and  per¬ 
sistent  assaults  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Bible” 
by  the  higher  critics,  and  especially  against 
what  he  and  most  persons  of  his  school  hold 
to  be  the  “impudent  assumption”  that  thein 
are  the  true  methods  of  scholarship — a  point 
on  Vi  hich  those  who  like  to  call  themselves 
anti-higher  critics  appear  to  be  especially  sore. 
Mr.  Munhall  gathered  at  Asbury  Park  a  nunv- 
ber  of  prominent  and  some  learned  men  who 
deny  the  results  of  the  higher  critics,  and  this 
volume  is  a  selection  from  the  best  papers 
there  presented.  Among  the  authors  are 
Prof.  W.  Henry  Green  of  Princeton,  who  is  as 
much  a  higher  critic  as  any  in  the  land, 
although  he  does  not  agree  with  the  majority 
of  scholars  who  use  the  same  methods ;  Pro¬ 
fessors  Howard  Osgood,  W.  G.  Moorehead, 
and  James  W.  Stifler;  Drs.  Talbot  W.  Cham¬ 
bers,  James  H.  Brookes,  and  B.  B.  Tyler.  Of 
course  the  very  title  of  this  volume  shows  the 
misapprehension  under  which  its  editor,  at 
least,  labors  as  to  both  the  meaning  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  higher  criticism,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
criticism,  and  as  to  the  character  of  its  actual 
results.  The  standards  of  criticism  laid  down 
by  the  editor  in  his  introduction,  which  was 
the  opening  address  of  the  conference,  are 
somewhat  self  -  contradictory ;  in  fact,  the 
writer  appears  to  be  very  much  in  the  ingenuous 
frame  of  mind  of  Paddy,  who  was  willing  to  be 
convinced,  but  would  like  to  see  the  man  who 
could  convince  him. 

Her  Majesty’s  Tower.  By  William  Hep- 
worth  Dixon.  Two  Volumes.  From  the 
Seventh  London  Edition.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company. 

Many  readers  will  welcome  this  smaller  and 
less  expensive  edition  of  a  work  which  has  no 
parallel.  In  these  volumes  that  castle,  palace, 
prison,  which  has  seen  more  of  national  his¬ 
tory  than  perhaps  any  other  building  now 
standing,  the  Tower  of  liondon,  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  and  its  history  told  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  book  is  indeed  English  His¬ 
tory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tower — 
and  how  impressive  a  point  of  view  this  is, 
how  singularly  it  marks  the  relations  of  events 
and  persons,  one  can  hardly  realize  except  by 
the  aid  of  such  a  book.  The  style  of  the  work 
is  somewhat  that  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
though  without  any  affectation  of  antiquity 
or  quaintness.  Ancient  manners  and  customs, 
ancient  modes  of  thought,  ancient  standards 
of  conduct  and  ancient  criteria  of  right  and 
wrong,  are  put  in  the  light  of  our  own  time. 
The  smaller  size  of  tbe  present  volume  has 
made  necessary  a  somewhat  closely  printed 
page,  but  the  paper  is  good,  and  the  pages 
easy  to  read.  With  the  exception  of  a  frontis¬ 
piece  to  each  vo'ume,  there  are  no  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Our  Best  Moods.  Soliloquies  and  Other 
Discourses.  By  David  Gregg,  D.D,,  Pas¬ 
tor  of  Lafayette  -  avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat.  $1.26. 

Dr.  Cuyler  has  found  a  fitting  successor  in 
Dr.  Gregg,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
demand  should  be  made  for  the  publication  of 
tbe  pulpit  utterances  of  one  who  is  worthy  to 
come  after  such  a  teacher.  These  sermons  are 
original,  full  of  matter,  beautifully  expressed ; 
they  are  tbe  kind  of  sermons  which  have  a 
permanent  effect  on  those  who  hear  or  read 
them.  The  opening  sermon,  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  book,  is  on  tbe  text.  ”  Did  not  our 
hearts  bum  within  us  while  He  talked  with  us 
by  the  way,  ”  etc. ,  the  remark  of  the  two  who 
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walked  to  Emmaus  with  the  unknown  Risen 
Lord.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the  importance 
of  moods,  how  they  determine  our  living,  that  | 
it  is  possible  to  cultivate  our  best  moods,  and  | 
bow — by  the  open  Bible  and  association  with  j 
Christ.  Other  sermons  are  on  the  power  of 
soliloquy  or  self-communion;  on  the  Face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  revealing  both  God  and  man, 
and  our  treatment  of  it  as  indicating  charac¬ 
ter;  on  straightforward  speech  and  geunine 
life ;  help  and  cheer  from  the  glorified  dead, 
the  “cloud  of  witnesses”;  on  things  of  child¬ 
hood  to  be  carried  into  mature  life ;  on  the 
•  result  of  communion  with  God ;  on  the  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  young  men  m  our  great  cities  as 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  young  Daniel, 
and  other  subjects  equally  striking,  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  important. 

Famocs  Adventcres  and  Prison  Escapes  of 
THE  Civil  War.  New  York :  The  Century 
Company. 

This  is  a  book  to  stir  the  blood.  Adventures 
were  not  lacking  in  those  thrilling  and  awful 
years  of  the  Civil  War;  adventures  by  rail  and 
road,  as  well  as  by  fiood  and  field,  and 
escapes  from  prison  furnish  a  chapter  of  his¬ 
tory  which  a  three-volume  romancer  of  the  last 
century  would  envy.  The  opening  chapter, 
which  occupies  about  a  quarter  of  the  volume, 
is  the  War  Diary  of  a  Union  Woman  in  the 
South,  which  came  to  Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
from  the  bands  of  the  writer,  and  which  he 
edited  for  the  Century  Magazine.  The  writer, 
then  a  young  girl,  was  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War;  she  married  a  year  later 
and  went  to  Arkansas.  Before  the  War  ended 
the  fight  for  food  and  clothing  was  as  bitter 
as  that  for  “  home  and  fireside”  ;  “  drowned  out 
and  starved  out,  ”  they  went  from  one  place  to 
another  seeing  vicissitudes  such  as,  please 
God,  no  American  will  ever  see  again.  They 
were  in  Vicksburg  during  the  siege,  and  the 
description  is  very  thrilling.  Other  chapters 
tell  of  the  Locomotive  Chase  in  Georgia,  of 
Mosby’s  “Partisan  Rangers,”  give  a  Romance 
of  Morgan’s  Rough  Riders,  describe  Colonel 
Rose’s  Tunnel  at  Libby  Prison,  the  retreat  of 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  the  escape  of  General  Breck¬ 
inridge  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 
The  book  is  fully  illustrated. 

The  Biblical  Illustrator.  Hebrews.  Two 
Volumes.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell. 
New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  Com¬ 
pany.  $4. 

The  title  page  shows  these  volumes  to  con¬ 
sist  of  anecdotes,  similes,  emblems,  illustra¬ 
tions,  expository,  scientific,  geographical, 
historical,  and  homiletic,  gathered  from  a 
wide  range  of  home  and  foreign  literature  on 
the  verses  of  the  Bible.  A  prodigious  mass  of 
matter  thus  described  is  brought  together 
here.  Nearly  fourteen  hundred  pages  are  as 
closely  packed  as  fine  type,  without  a  single 
break,  even  so  much  as  a  paragraph,  can 
enable  it  to  be.  The  only  attempt  at  classi¬ 
fication  is  by  chapter  and  verse ;  the  searcher 
is  somewhat  aided  by  italics,  small  capitals, 
and  bold  faced  type,  but  it  must  be  rather 
difficult  to  find  anything  that  is  wanted  in  so 
closely  packed  a  volume.  There  is  a  short 
introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
composed,  like  the  rest  of  the  book,  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  various  authors. 

Tee  Aik  of  Life.  Plain  Talks  to  Young  Men 
and  Women.  By  Philip  Stafford  Moxom. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1894.  $1. 

The  topics  chosen  for  these  talks  are  Char¬ 
acter,  Habit,  Companionship,  Temperance, 
Debt,  The  True  Aristocracy,  Education,  Sav¬ 
ing  Time,  Charity,  Ethics  of  Amusements, 
Reading,  Orthodoxy.  With  telling  anecdotes 
and  historical  illustrations  Dr.  Moxom  bright¬ 
ens  bis  pages,  though  there  would  not  be  a 
dull  line  without  them.  His  lessons  are  sound 
and  judicious,  and  his  book  must  be  helpful 


to  every  young  man  and  woman  who  reads  it.  | 
Though  he  is  a  doctor  of  divinity,  his  chapter 
on  orthodoxy  is  the  least  satisfactory,  because 
his  views  are  stated  without  due  regard  to  bal¬ 
ance  and  moderation. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

In  the  Students  Series  of  Latin  Classics,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn,  a 
recent  issue  includes  two  works  of  Tacitus, 
the  Agn'cohi  and  Germania,  edited  by  Prof. 
A.  Grosvenor  Hopkins  of  Hamilton  College. 
There  is  a  good  introduction,  and  the  notes 
appear  to  be  good.  The  work  is  edited  on  the 
basis  of  two  standard  German  works  of  recent 
date,  Draeger’s  Agricola  and  Schweizer  Sed- 
ler’s  Germania.  There  are  very  good  maps ; 
that  which  illustrates  the  Germania  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting. 

Thomas  Whitaker  publishes  the  Sermons  on 
Tlie  Lord’s  Pixiyer  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  The  sermons 
are  simple — so  simple  that  the  youngest  or 
least  learned  readers  will  understand  them, 
yet  fresh  and  full  of  new  thought  and  a  genu¬ 
ine  spirit  of  devotion.  Four  are  upon  the  one 
petition  “But  deliver  us  from  evil."  and  two 
upon  the  closing  word  of  prayer,  “Amen.” 
They  are  abundantly  illustrated  with  apt  quo 
tations  from  the  poets. 

In  these  days,  when  doing  is  so  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Christian  that  the^^'e  is  danger 
that  the  value  of  being  will  be  lost  sight  of, 
such  thoughts  as  are  brought  forward  by  E. 
S.  Elliott  in  the  little  volume  Stillness  and  Ser¬ 
vice  are  well  worth  pondering.  The  book  is 
printed  from  the  eleventh  English  edition. 
It  is  especially  addressed  to  those  who  are 
called  to  stillness  rather  than  service,  but  the 
thoughts  are  well  worth  thinking  over  after 
the  writer  by  those  who,  having  the  privilege 
of  activity,  are  subject  to  its  dangers. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  50  cents. ) 

The  Laws  of  the  Smd  are  perhaps  not  quite 
so  easy  to  arrive  at  nor  so  easy  to  understand 
as  Dr.  M.  W.  Gifford  appears  to  think  in  his 
work,  which  undertakes  to  set  forth  for  the 
popular  reader  “the  science  of  religion  and  of 
the  future  life.”  Yet  it  is  well  that  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  should  be  drawn  to  think  upon  these 
topics,  and  this  volume  will  probably  do  a 
good  work  in  showing  that  “our  religious  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  rest  not  only  on  the  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  but  on  eternal  principles. 

In  A  Latryer’s  Examination  of  the  Bible  Mr. 
Howard  H.  Russell  weighs,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  layman  and  the  lawyer,  the  evi¬ 
dences  for  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of 
the  Bible.  The  legal  method  of  weighing  evi¬ 
dence  is  adopted,  and  the  victory  is  trium¬ 
phantly  on  the  side  of  the  Bible.  The  volume 
will  surely  help  to  settle  the  doubts  of  many. 
There  is  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsau- 
lus.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.) 

A  litye  volume  published  by  the  Baker  and 
Taylor  Company,  and  written  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  Samuel  Childs,  is  on  The  Friendship  of 
Jems.  His  friendship  with  children,  youth, 
men,  and  women ;  His  friendship  in  its  minis¬ 
try  to  human  need,  are  the  subjects  of  short 
chapters  following  a  discussion  of  friendship 
in  genera],  and  of  the  friendship  of  Jesus  in 
particular. 

Dr.  Macduff  is  known  to  a  very  wide  circle 
of  readers  as  the  author  of  volumes  of  daily 
devotional  readings.  The  Pillar  in  the  Night, 
recently  issued  by  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son, 
is  especially  addressed  to  those  in  affliction. 
The  readings  are  more  extended  than  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  case  in  such  volumes.  Their  topics  are 
tl^se  that  come  home  to  sufferers  of  all  class¬ 
es,  whether  by  illness,  bereavement,  or  other 
experiences  that  try  the  soul  of  man.  ($1. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  March  number  of  Godey’ s  Magazine  con¬ 
tains  the  first  of  a  series  of  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  papers  of  historic  interest,  on  William 
H.  Seward,  edited  by  his  son,  Frederick  W. 
Seward.  The  March  paper  treats  of  Secretary 
Seward  and  Napoleon  III. 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  March  contains  an 
important  paper  by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  on 
Labor  Problems  for  Pulpit  Discussion,  in 
which  the  writer  points  out  certain  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  restrictions  pertaining  to  the  pul¬ 
pit  discussion  of  labor  problems.  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward  gives  a  brief  description  of  Mr. 
Pinches’s  discovery  of  a  third  fragment  of  the 
Babylonian  story  of  creation. 

It  is  understood  that  the  series  of  clever  lit¬ 
erary  studies  in  dialogue  form  which  have 
been  appearing  in  Life  over  the  signature  of 
“Droch,”  the  pen  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
assistant  editor  of  Scribner’s  Magazine,  is  to 
be  published  this  spring  by  the  Scribners. 
The  original  illustrations  by  Herford  and  Att- 
!  wood  will  be  used.  Mr.  Bridges  struck  an 
original  idea  when  he  thought  of  making  the 
best  known  characters  in  the  novels  of  Stock- 
ton,  Davis,  Kipling.  Crawford,  Howells  and 
others,  comment  upon  the  works  of  their 
creators. 

A  new  book  by  Sarah  Grand,  author  of  The 
Heavenly  Twins,  is  to  be  published  shortly  in 
Appleton’s  Town  and  Country  Library.  The 
title  is  Our  Manifold  Nature. 
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Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  ;  Memoirs  of  Chancellor 
Pasquier.  Volume  II.  The  Doc  D’Audiffret-Pas- 
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A.  M.  b'airbaira. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son  :  The  Sermpn  Bible. 
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G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  Art  in  Theory ;  George 

Lansing  Raymond. - The  White  Canoe  :  William 

Trumbull. - The  Ariel  Shakespeare:  Two  Gen¬ 

tlemen  of  Verona:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure:  Comedy  of  Errors;  Ixtve’s  Labor 
Lost;  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well. - The  Story  of  Margredel. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company :  A  History  of  the 

United  States  Navy ;  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay. - 

The  Mentor;  A  Ifred  Ayers. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  :  Death  and  After¬ 
wards;  Henry  Varley. - Is  Moses  Scientific  1 ;  P. 

E.  Kip. - The  Christ;  James  H.  Brookes. - Out¬ 

line  or  the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Bible; 
David  Allen  Reeri. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  In  Memoriam 
John  Larkin  Lincoln,  1871-1891. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston:  Some  Passages  in  the 
Practice  of  Dr.  Martha  Scarborough;  Helen  Camp¬ 
bell. - The  Easiest  Way  in  Housekeeping  and 

Cooking;  Helen  Campbell. 

Burr  Brothers :  Life  and  Works  of  Alexander 
Anderson,  M.  D.,  the  First  American  Wood  En¬ 
graver;  Frederic  M.  Burr. 

American  Tract  Society:  Consolation  for  Mothers 
with  Empty  Arms. 

Christian  Alliance  Publishing  Company:  Streams 
from  the  Valley  of  Berachah:  S.  A.  Lindenberger. 

E.  and  J.  B.  Young  and  Company:  The  “Higher 
Criticism  ’’  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments;  A. 
H.  Sayce. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  For  the  Sake  of  the  Siller; 
Maggie  Swan. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company :  ’Lisbeth ;  Leslie 

Keith.^ - The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You ; 

Ijeo  Tolstoi.  Translated  by  Constance  Garnett. — 
llhe  Experimental  Novel;  Emile  Zola.  Translated 
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American  Book  Company :  Spencerian  Course  of 
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out  of  harmony  with  each  other  in  reapect  to 
trend,  dip,  and  mode  of  stratification,  but 
these  features  gravity  has  no  special  relevancy 
to.  Gravity  holds  them  with  a  grip  that 
seizes  upon  them  in  that  substance  of  their 
being  that  underlies  the  chance  and  variable 
qualities  of  complexion,  contour,  and  struc¬ 
ture. 

So  it  was  of  these  disciples  that  were  abid¬ 
ing  in  such  perfection  of  accord  on  the  eve  of 
Pentecost.  Individual  tastes,  particular  ways 
of  looking  at  things,  distinctive  modes  of 
apprehending  Christ,  and  characteristic  meth¬ 
ods  of  interpreting  His  words,  were  felt  to  be 
so  far  off  the  main  line  of  concern  that  they 
had  no  effect  to  divide  or  disintegrate.  The 
relations  of  Christian  fellowship  were  founded 
in  that  which  was  distinctly  and  essentially 
personal,  and  with  that  personal  basis  nothing 
of  a  foreign  nature  was  allowed  to  interfere  or 
to 'intermix.  Of  course  they  did  not  all  look 
at  things  in  the  same  way,  and  of  course  they 
could  not  all  express  themselves  in  the  same 
way,  but  that  was  not  a  fact  that  touched 
upon  the  accord  with  which  they  continued  to 
labor,  wait,  and  pray  together.  There  was  to 
them  just  one  engrossing  reality,  and  that 
was  their  individual  vital  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  so  engrossing  was  that  that  no 
other  consideration  was  able  to  count  or  to 
signify. 

Now,  however  changed  things  have  become 
in  the  meantime,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  If  Christians  divide  up  now  into 
oomniunities  or  churches  of  wealthy  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  communities  or  churches  of  poor, 
or  pauper  Christians ;  if  they  divide  along 
cleavage  lines  of  culture  and  ignorance,  or 
philosophic  or  doctrinal  standpoint,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  considerations  weigh  now  that  did  not 
weigh  in  the  days  that  were  close  to  the 
ascension  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  become  so  wonted  often¬ 
times  to  a  degenerate  condition  of  things,  that 
we  easily  forget  that  matters  have  slipped  from 
their  original  and  normal  condition.  We  are 
continually  accepting  existing  relations  aa 
criterion,  instead  of  measuring  existing  rela¬ 
tions  against  the  criterion  of  the  ideal. 

We  have  things  exhibited  to  us  here  in  this 
verse  and  in  these  early  chapters  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  our  hearts 
become  warmed  into  sympathy  with  those  old 
Apostolic  times,  we  realize  that  in  the  respect 
here  considered,  those  relations  were  what 
they  ought  to  be ;  that  personal  union  with 
Christ  is  the  only  proper  thing  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  when  the  question  is  one  of  churcbly  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  that  the  admixture  of  considera¬ 
tions  of  wealth,  position,  schooling,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  philosophic  or  doctrinal  stand¬ 
point,  are  a  sheer  impertinence. 

Those  distinctions  were  all  present  then  as 
well  as  now ;  there  were  just  as  great  differ¬ 
ences  between  men,  the  same  social  incongru¬ 
ities,  and  pecuniary  disparities,  the  same  differ¬ 
ences  in  schooling  and  in  the  way  of  inter¬ 
preting  Christian  truth,  but  none  of  these 
differences  was  felt  to  cut  into  the  substance 
of  the  matter,  and  so  introduced  no  jarring 
note  into  the  Christian  concord  of  the  first 
followers  of  our  Lord.  There  was  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  having  one  church  for  the  gifted 
another  for  the  unschooled ; 


picion  of  being  impracticable.  All  men  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  ideal,  but  there  are  very  few  who 
believe  in  having  the  ideal  actualized.  To  say 
of  a  thing  that  it  is  ideal,  means  to  the  great 
majority  of  people  that  it  cannot  be  actual¬ 
ized.  The  ideality  of  any  act,  relation,  condi¬ 
tion,  or  attainment,  acquits  us,  most  men 
imagine,  of  all  obligation  to  do  that  act,  or 
achieve  that  relation,  condition,  or  attain¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  way  of  treating  the  matter  that 
saves  a  good  deal  of  effort  and  that  ministers 
a  good  deal  of  cheap  satisfaction. 

It  is  clear  enough,  however,  that  to  Christ 
there  was  no  necessary  discrepancy  between 
the  ideal  and  the  actual.  He  was  Himself 
both.  That  was  one  of  the  great  meanings  of 
His  life.  He  was  the  coalition  of  the  two,  the 
identification  of  the  two.  When,  therefore, 
in  His  prayer  that  men  might  be  one  with 
each  other  as  He  and  His  Father  were  one,  He 
meant  it ;  and  Christ’s  meaning  is  man’s  law. 
There  is  nothing  we  so  much  need  as  to  feel 
exactly  what  Christ  meant,  to  have  His  mean¬ 
ing  reappear  in  our  thoughts  in  the  same 


THE  TIME  WHEN  ALL  WERE  ONE. 


Sermon  preached  in  the  Madison  Square 
Church,  New  York,  March  4th,  1894,  by 
the  Pastor.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  O.D. 


Atid  ichen  the  Day  of  Pentecost  teas  fully  come, 
they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  plaie. — Acts 


Neither  prior  to  that  time,  nor  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  subsequent,  was  there  any 
discussion  among  them  as  to  the  matter  of 
church  unity ;  sense  of  unity  was  so  a  part  of 
their  life  that  they  had  probably  no  presenti¬ 
ment  of  anything  different.  You  are  aware 
that  a  matter  may  be  so  bedded  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  be  so  deeply  interwoven  with  our 
experience,  as  never  to  come  to  the  condition 
of  a  distinct  thought,  never  extricated  from 
the  general  bundle  of  thinkings  and  feelings 
and  contemplated  as  a  thing  by  itself ;  some¬ 
thing  as  when  a  man  is  thoroughly  well  and 
all  the  parts  of  his  body  perform  each  its  ap¬ 
propriate  function,  there  is  no  particularized 
sense  of  any  one  of  those  parts.  There  proba¬ 
bly  never  would  have  been  any  science  of 
anatomy  if  there  had  not  been  a  certain 
amount  of  diseased  physiology.  For  them  all 
to  be  in  accord  with  one  another  was  up  to 
that  time  a  part  of  Christian  life ;  and  you 
will  remember  how  that  feature  is  coming  to 
constant  expression  in  these  early  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Acts.  They  could  hardly  have 
imagined  that  there  could  ever  be  among 
them  anv  other  sense  than  a  sense  of  unity. 
They  belonged  together.  They  were  under  the 

It  was  not  so 


ized.  ”  They  were  as  separate  stones  built 
up  into  a  single  temple.  They  were  as  sep¬ 
arate  members  organized  into  a  single  body. 
They  were  many  men.  but  they  moved  as  one 
man.  They  were  many  men,  but  they  felt  as 
one  man.  They  were  individual  organs,  but 
agencies  of  the  single  divine  life  by  which 
they  were  all  pervaded.  And  so  long  as  that 
continued,  it  would  be  no  more  possible  for 
them  to  fall  into  competition  or  schism,  than 
it  would  be  possible  for  rivalries  to  spring  up 
between  the  branches  of  the  same  tree,  or  for 
division  or  warfare  to  develop  between  the 
members  of  the  same  body.  All  of  that  is  true 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  the 
same  mental  incongruities  and  temperamental 
incompatibilities  among  people  then,  among 
those  particular  Christians  in  Jerusalem  then, 
that  there  are  in  the  same  number  of  people 
and  the  same  number  of  Christians  now. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Apostolic  Twelve  was  the  contrariety  of  con¬ 
dition,  of  attainment,  of  mental  and  tempera¬ 
mental  bias,  that  distinguished  them.  It  seems 
as  though  the  Lord  took  pains  to  make  the 
Twelve  as  widely  representative  as  possible. 
He  ^eems  to  have  brought  together  types  of 
character  as  sharply  discrepant  as  were  pro¬ 
ducible.  There  would  have  seemed  to  he  an 
almost  infinite  possibility  of  conflict  between 
the  intuitive  John  and  the  skepticising 
Thomas ;  or  between  the  spiritualizing  John 
and  the  matter-of-fact  James ;  or  between  the 
impetuous  Peter  and  all  his  other  more  delib¬ 
erate  colleagues.  But  the  point  made  for  us 
by  the  easy  way  in  which  all  these  were  held 
within  the  embrace  of  a  single  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  could  abide,  all  of  them,  "in 
one  accord,”  is  that  the  union  of  Christ’s 
people  is  in  its  essence  something  which  sub¬ 
sists  entirely  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  men¬ 
tal  or  temperamental  proclivities.  The  accord 
in  which  all  these  primitive  disciples  were 
able  to  continue  with  one  another,  had  its 
grounds  exclusively  in  the  personal  union  of 
each  disciple  with  Christ.  It  had  to  do  with 
something  far  deeper  than  methods  of  think¬ 
ing,  or  philosophic  standpoint,  or  doctrinal 
complexion. 

We  might  illustrate  by  saying  that  the  case 
would  be  like  that  of  a  variety  of  rock  forma¬ 
tions  all  hound  to  the  earth  by  the  single^tie 
of  gravity.  The  several  formations  may  differ 
from  one  another  in  color,  and  they  may  be 


governance  of  a  communal  life, 
much  that  they  were  pressed  together  by  the 
outward  exigencies  of  the  situation  as  that 
they  were  drawn  together  by  the  interior  and 
mutual  tie  of  love  to  a  common  Master,  and 
participation  in  a  common  divine  life. 

We  can  see  how  their  previous  experience  of 
Christ  and  their  walk  with  Him  and  observ¬ 
ance  of  Him  and  submission  to  His  divine 
work  upon  them,  had  fitted  them  for  this  and 
educated  them  to  it.  There  was  between  them 
no  sense  of  cleavage.  There  were  not  simply 
twelve  of  them,  and  not  simply  the  120  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  but  all  of 
the  followers  then  present  in  Jerusalem  were 
together,  and  were  all  with  one  accord.  Up 
to  this  time,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
longer,  they  were  one  with  each  other  very 
much  as  the  Father  is  one  with  the  Son.  That 
was  Christ’s  prayer,  you  will  remember: 
“That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father, 
art  in  Me,'and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  has  sent  Me."  So  that  the  c<mdition 
specified^in  this  verse  of  ours  was  simply  one 
that  was  agreeable  ^to  the  mind  of  our  Lord, 
that  is,  it  simply  agreed  with  His  thought  and 
purpose  of  inter-relation.  It  fulfilled  His  ideal. 
It  was  what  He  wanted.  There  can  be  among 
us  no  BO  serious  and  earnest  matter  of  study 
as  to  know  what  Christ  wanted.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing  tojsay,  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  is  simple,  exceedingly  likely  to  he  missed. 
You  can  call  the  relation  of  complete  accord 
subsisting  among  them  an  ideal  relation,  and 
as  we  were  saying  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
anythin]g  which  is  conceived  to  be  ideal, 
quickly  falls,  with  most  men,  under  the  sus- 


disciples  and 
one  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  im¬ 
pecunious  ;  one  for  the  Peters  who  could  put 
their  loyalty  to  Jesus  in  one  form  of  con¬ 
fession,  and  another  for  the  Thomases  who 
found  it  a  little  difficult  to  phrase  their  loyalty 
to  Jesus  in  quite  the  Petrine  form  of  declara¬ 
tion.  It  was  with  them  all  purely  a  matter  of 
personal  fellowship  founded  exclusively  in  the 
common  commitment  of  themselves  to  their 
risen  and  ascended  Lord.  Consequently  there 
could  be  but  one  church,  in  a  given  looal- 
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ity.  Church  unity,  so  far  from  being  a  thing 
to  aspire  after,  was  the  only  thing  that  in  the  i 
warm  hush  of  their  early  devotion  they  were 
able  even  to  conceive  of.  , 

You  feel  all  that  in  these  chapters  if  you 
read  them  with  a  thought  made  intuitive  by 
sympathy.  You  cannot  conceive  of  the  disci¬ 
ples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  grouped  into  j 
little  separate  communities  on  the  basis  of ! 
such  extraneous  considerations  as  we  have  I 
been  specifying,  and  receiving  each  its  sep¬ 
arated  and  discriminated  divine  do^mpour. 
It  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  occasion. 
From  your  own  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  you  have  no  question  but  that  this  is  the 
Apostolic  view  of  the  matter. 

Why  not,  therefore,  push  the  matter  and 
make  it  a  point  of  insistence?  No  doubt  the  I 
Church  did  not  long  continue  in  that  primitve  I 
condition.  The  instant  a  Christian  ceases  to  i 
be  completely  bound  up  in  his  divine  Lord,  j 
bis  regards  begin  to  settle  back  into  the  chan- 1 
nei  of  his  own  individual  proclivities,  and  that  i 
is  the  genius  of  denomination.  Denomination  { 
is  made  up,  not  of  the  essence,  but  of  the  ac-  j 
cidents  of  Christianity.  A  denomination  is  i 
another  name  for  some  single  strand  of  per- 1 
sonal  eccentricity  selected  from  each  of  a  | 
number  of  counterparts,  and  tied  up  into  one  j 
bundle.  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  Episco  j 
pacy,  are  each  of  them  a  dignified  w'ay  of  | 
designating  a  temperamental  idiosyncrasy,  and  j 
when  you  get  together  enough  of  either  of 
these  three  stripes  of  idiosyncratics,  you  will 
have  a  Methodist  church,  or  a  Presbyterian 
church,  or  an  Episcopal  church,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  does  not  groin  down  into  the  sub- 
stauce  of  the  Christian  matter,  nor  pierce  to 
the  marrow  of  individual  personality.  It  does 
not  touch  to  the  fibre  of  which  everything  that 
is  distinctively  churchly  is  composed. 

No  doubt  the  primitive  Church  did  not  long 
maintain  itself  in  its  original  quality.  The 
finer  and  more  highly  organized  any  order  of 
life,  the  more  susceptible  it  is  to  influences  of 
degeneracy.  But  you  know  with  what  fiery 
strenuousness  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  resisted 
the  tendency  towards  denominationalism  w’hen  ' 
it  began  to  assert  itself.  You  will  find  full ; 
record  of  it  early  in  his  first  letter  to  the  { 
church  at  Corinth.  The  Corinthian  churches 
had  relaxed  from  the  tensity  of  their  first  loy¬ 
alty  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  began  to  draw  apart 
from  one  another  accordine  as  they  were  indi¬ 
vidually  affected  by  the  influence  upon  them  j 
of  certain  prominent  Christian  leaders. 

That  is  the  genesis  of  the  entire  perform¬ 
ance,  then  and  always.  Some  of  those  Corin¬ 
thian  church  people  so  far  forgot  that  the  en¬ 
tire  reality  of  the  matter  was  fulfilled  in  their 
own  personal  relation  to  their  personal  Lord, 
that  they  began  to  amuse  themselves  by  call¬ 
ing  themselves  Paulites.  You  find  all  of  this 
in  the  first  chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 
There  may  have  been  something  in  the  method 
of  his  doctrine  that  particularly  drew  after  it 
a  certain  element  in  that  church. 

Then  there  were  others  who  took  their 
name  from  Apollos.  He  was  a  fiery  young 
preacher,  and  although  not  schooled  like  Paul 
in  the  things  of  the  Lord,  nevertheless  drew 
after  him  a  following  of  those  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  mix  the  main  matter  with  foreign  in¬ 
gredients,  and  weaken  the  cord  of  their  loy¬ 
alty  to  Christ  by  replacing  one  strand  of  it 
with  fealty  to  one  of  Christ’s  mouthpieces  and 
representatives.  Then  the  record  tells  us  that 
there  was  another  cleavage  line  started  by  the 
affinity  of  certain  Corinthians  for  Peter.  And 
this  whole  tendency  to  let  other  influences 
creep  in,  and  in  their  church  relations  to  let 
any  considerations  operate  except  the  single 
consideration  of  their  individual  relation  to 
Christ,  Paul  sternly  and  without  qualification 
rebukes,  and  tells  them  in  effect  that  a  divided 


Church  is  consistent  only  with  a  divided 
Christ ;  and  that  denominationalism  among 
members  of  the  Church  is  compatible  only  w’ith 
disruption  in  the  divine  Head  of  the  Church. 

I  have  stated  the  matter  fairly,  and  the 
point  to  notice  is  that  the  thing  St.  Paul 
rebuked  is  exactly  the  thing  w-e  are  tolerat¬ 
ing,  but  which  we  are  hardly  conceiving  of 
as  in  any  particular  a  deviation  from  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  How  has 
it  come  about  that  a  Christian  Church  that 
professes  to  make  the  Bible  a  band-book  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  that  in  its  theological 
intensity  of  feeling  is  jealous  of  any  smallest 
suspicion  of  the  literary  integrity  of  the 
Scriptures,  can  to-day  regard  with  supreme 
complacence  the  common  abandonment  of  a 
principle  that  i^  as  distinctly  stated  by  St. 
Paul  as  the  law  against  murder  is  stated  by 
Moses? 

That  is  a  thing  to  think  about.  We  talk 
about  the  Wesleyans,  and  we  call  ourselves  by 
the  name  of  Calvin  (that  is  to  say,  some  of  us 
do),  and  yet  for  Christians  to  group  them¬ 
selves  according  to  any  other  grounds  than 
those  laid  down  in  Christ,  and  to  classify 
themselves  under  any  human  leadership, 
even  though  it  be  the  leadership  of  an  Apos¬ 
tle,  is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  sternly  rebuked 
when  he  forbade  the  Christians  of  Corinth  to 
be  known  by  the  name  of  Paul,  Apollos,  or 
Peter.  Now  the  fact  that  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
this  particular,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  case. 
The  fact  that  it  is  the  general  usage  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  do  precisely  what  Apostolic  word  and 
example  veto,  and  to  allow  churchly  fellow¬ 
ship  to  be  affected  and  shaped  by  considera¬ 
tions  that  are  aloof  from  the  genius  of  this 
whole  Christian  matter,  all  of  this  affair  of 
prevalent  usage,  I  say,  has  no  business  to 
enter  into  the  account  with  us.  For  us  to 
range  ourselves  in  our  churchly  relations  upon 
lines  that  are  distinct  from  the  groundwork  of 
our  personal  fellowship  with  one  another  in 
Christ,  is  direct  resistance  to  the  transparent 
intention  of  Christ’s  Word  and  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Apostolic  precept  and  example,  and 
that  ought  to  suffice. 

Let  it  be  said,  however,  again,  that  this  is 
not  denying  that  there  will  be  among  Chris¬ 
tians  differences  of  opinion,  differences  of 
social  and  pecuniary  condition,  of  mental 
temperament,  of  doctrinal  prepossession.  But 
there  was  all  of  that  in  the  times  covered  by 
our  chapter  and  in  the  times  covered  by  St. 
Paul’s  charge  to  the  schismatic  Corinthians; 
but  all  of  that  left  unimpaired,  or,  as  ^Paul 
said,  ought  to  have  left  unimpaired,  the  solid, 
unseamed,  undenominational  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Now  if  it  be  asked  how  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  the  present  condition  of  Church  de¬ 
nominationalism,  all  that  it  seems  necessary 
to  say  is  that  we  shall  get  out  of  it  by  revers¬ 
ing  the  process  by  which  we  got  into  it. 
Christians  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
denominational  lines  now  from  the  same  cause 
by  which  they  were  separated  in  Corinth  1,800 
years  ago,  by  letting  considerations  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  taste  and  method  usurp  the  place  in 
church  organization  that  belongs  only  to  loy¬ 
alty  to  our  divine  Master.  That  is  why  sec¬ 
ondary  considerations  are  emphasized  so  heav¬ 
ily  in  these  days — the  primary  consideration 
of  a  personal  living  Christ  exercises  but  an 
enfeebled  hold  upon  us.  When  the  one  en¬ 
grossing  fact  with  me  is  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  was  with  the  first  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  when  the  one  engrossing  fact  with 
my  fellow-Christian  is  likewise  Jesus  Christ, 
then  our  common  engrossment  with  Him  will 
make  out  between  us  the  grounds  of  a  unity 
that  no  accidental  disparities  wlil  be  able  to 
relax  or  to  impair.  It  was  that  which  held  the 


Christians  in  fixity  of  undenominational  ac¬ 
cord  in  times  covered  by  our  chapter.  There 
were  the  possibilities  of  a  hundred  distinct  de¬ 
nominations  lurking  in  the  minds,  hearts,  and 
theologies  of  the  men  upon  whom  the  Pente¬ 
costal  baptism  descended,  but  denominational 
germs  will  not  vegetate  in  spiritual  weather. 

You  have  probably  all  of  you  seen  competing 
churches  of  different  denominations,  particu¬ 
larly  in  small  country  towns,  suddenly  ceasing 
from  their  rivalries  as  the  religious  atmos¬ 
phere  became  charged  with  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  you  know  with  what  facility 
the  old  lines  of  demarkation  became  erased, 
and  how  the  respective  jurisdictions  flowed 
together  and  became  merged  as  the  potency  of 
the  quickening  Spirit  of  the  Lord  became  the 
one  dominating  fact  of  the  occasion,  rich 
and  poor  forgetting  their  disparity,  learned 
and  untaught  oombining  in  fraternity  of  sup¬ 
plication,  discordant  theologies  sloughing  off 
their  respective  eccentricities  till  only  the 
solid  fibre  of  salvation  by  faith  remained,  and 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Church  disappearing 
in  the  transcendent  light  of  the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness,  like  stars  dwindling  in  the  brightness 
of  the  morning,  or  like  Moses  and  Elijah  fad¬ 
ing  out  of  the  vision  of  transfigurement  when 
the  disciples,  “lifting  up  their  eyes,  beheld  no 
man,  save  Jesus  only.” 

It  is  aside  from  the  mark  to  say  that  there 
are  certain  objects  which  denominational  die 
tinctions  operate  to  subserve,  certain  aspects 
of  truth  that  could  hope  to  receive  their  em¬ 
phasis  only  by  some  such  division  and  one 
sidedness  of  interest.  There  is  only  one  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  to  ask  about  the  matter,  and 
that  is  whether  the  whole  scope  of  Christ’s 
teaching  as  Biblically  recorded,  and  the  whole 
trend  of  the  Spirit’s  operation  as  Biblically 
illustrated,  doeiS  not  directly  controvert  all 
such  positions,  and  whether  it  is  not  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  history  and  of  Christian  experience, 
yours  and  mine,  that  all  these  materials  out 
of  which  denominational  distinctions  are  con¬ 
structed,  shrink  in  significance  and  in  divi¬ 
sive  power  just  in  the  measure  in  which  our 
own  individual  Christianity  reduces  to  that  of 
the  Apostle  when  he  said,  “For  me  to  live  is 
Christ.” 

We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  world  from  the  ex¬ 
istence  to  day  of  the  same  sort  of  solid  church 
unity  that  obtained  in  the  days  recorded  in 
this  chapter  of  the  Acts ;  all  of  that  would  re¬ 
quire  more  extended  notice  than  can  now  be 
given  to  it.  I  want  to  leave  upon  your  minds 
this  morning  simply  the  impression  that  the 
Church  has  in  this  particular  drifted  from  its 
old  moorings :  that  what  we  now  know  as  de¬ 
nominationalism  formed  no  feature  of  the 
Church  Apostolic ;  that  cleavage  along  sub¬ 
sidiary  lines  is  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  distinctly  rebuked  by  those  who  had 
w'alked  most  closely  with  Him  and  who  had 
most  deeply  respired  His  Spirit.  The  impulses 
out  of  which  denominationalism  develops  to¬ 
day  were  present  then,  but  they  were  held 
under  and  overborne  by  the  superior  mastery 
of  that  divine  pressure  and  life  which, without 
reducing  men  to  be  the  mere  daplicates  of  each 
other,  makes  only  for  brotherhood  and  for 
solid  organized  unity 

In  contemplating  this  question  in  your  own 
minds  I  beg  of  you,  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters,  not  to  ask  whether  undenominational- 
ism  is  “feasible;”  whether  it  would  be  revolu¬ 
tionary  ;  whether  it  would  not  issue  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  disturbance  of  existing  relations.  That  is 
not  our  matter.  We  believe  that  the  will  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  authoritative;  now  what, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  bis  record,  did  be  be¬ 
lieve  in,  labor  in  behalf  of,  and  pray  for,  a 
solid  family  of  disciples  or  a  federation  of  re¬ 
ligious  cliques  ? 
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on  furlough ;  he  at  once  joined  Mr.  Baedeker  numerous  patrons,  in  Tennessee  and  in  other 
in  my  suite.  We  dropped  into  the  so-called  States,  endow  it  at  all  times  with  the  claims 
Kreuzcapelle,  once  a  convent,  I  think,  where  of  prayer.  For  seventy- five  years  the  cloud  of 
four  and  twenty  plain-looking,  elderly  women  the  divine  Presence  has  never  been  far  away, 
occupy  as  many  cells  and  other  appurtenances.  The  Rev.  William  J.  Trimble,  D.D  ,  pastor 
,  to  have,  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  till  they  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chat- 
long  run,  holds  our  attention.  After  you  gjggp  with  their  mothers,  and  those  who  are  tanooga,  who  had  conducted  a  series  of  meet- 
have  seen  a  small  assortment  of  the  feats  of  a  patiently  waiting  their  turn  come  in  to  take  ings  in  the  College  in  1887,  began  preaching: 
magician,  the  rest  of  his  evening  it  a  bore,  their  humble  places.  In  a  great  many  in-  in  the  College  chapel  on  Monday  evening, 
while  you  give  yourself  right  up  to  a  man  stances  in  this  country  the  old  monasteries.  February  12th,  at  6.80  P.  M.  His  able,  elo- 
who,  in  a  quiet,  conversational  way,  lets  you  convents,  and  even  palaces  are  thus  turned  to  quent,  solemn,  and  effective  preaching  was 
into  the  inside  of  an  every-day  life.  I  mean  the  account  of  humanity.  attended  with  spiritual  power  from  the  first, 

to  try  to  illustrate  these  profundities  by  a  We  went  into  the  Domcappelle,  all  that  was  Hopeful  conversions  were  almost  immediately 
letter  about  a  little  business  excursion  that  1 1  left  standing  when,  seventy  years  ago,  much  granted.  At  the  same  time  daily  gatherings 
have  just  made  up  to  the  Harz.  It  was  about  j  to  the  present  regret  of  the  Goslar  people,  for  prayer  were  held  on  each  floor  in  Memorial 
as  devoid  of  incident  as  any  journey  that  any  |  the  old  cathedral  was  demolished.  Here  we  Hall,  where  the  young  men  have  rooms,  and 
of  you  ever  took,  and  my  present  literary  j  have  stained  glass  that  colored  the  daylight  of 
frame  of  mind  is  such,  that  if  anything  strik-  the  ninth  century.  To  us  Americans  that  is  a 
ing  or  brilliant  shall  appear  in  this  letter,  the  good  while  ago. 

reader  may  be  sure  that  it  was  the  result  of  The  Kaiserpfalz,  “the  oldest  secular  edifice 
pure  accident  and  inadvertence.  in  Germany,”  Baedeker  says,  a  palace  o^ 

An  American  citizen  recently  died  at  Goslar,  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III.,  burnt  in  1289,  is 

about  three  railway  hours  south  of  Hanover,  now  in  condition  to  impress  one  with  an  array 

Unfortunately,  before  he  left  home  he  had  of  magnificence  and  art  such  as  is  not  very 

not  made  his  will — to  his  satisfaction,  at  any  |  frequent,  even  in  this  land  of  palaces  and  art 

rate,  so  it  had  to  be  made  on  his  deathbed,  {museums.  mercy  for  their  salvation.  Dr.  Trimble  repeat - 

It  was  deposited  with  the  local  court  author-  '  The  walls  of  the  splendid  “imperial  hall”  are  edly  asked  for  testimony  by  those  already 
ities.  But  the  property  was  all  in  the  United  now  in  the  hands  of  the  gifted  artist.  Prof.  Christians  to  the  goodness  of  religion  as 
States,  hence  it  was  there  that  the  will  was  Wislicenus.  The  work  is  far  advanced,  and  affording  an  argument  and  a  motive  for  others 
wanted.  There’s  the  rub.  We  used  to  play  a  of  such  a  character,  both  as  to  conception  and  i  to  come  to  Christ.  Instantly  a  throng  were 
game:  “Keep  all  I  give  you”;  that  is  the  game  execution,  that  I  beg  my  readers  to  join  me  |  ready,  with  beaming  faces  to  testify  that  the 
surrogate  authorities  have  to  play ;  the  will  I  in  the  wish  and  prayer  that  that  hand  may  '  '  "  -  - 

cannot  be  surrendered  for  transmission  to  i  not  foi’get  its  cunning  till  the  design  is  an 
New  York,  so  a  certified  copy  must  be  sent,  j  objective  reality!  The  series  of  pictures 
and  here,  in  the  first  place,  the  agency  of  the  !  gives  us  German  history,  beginning  and  end-  !  ately  the  air  was  full  of  requests  for  friends 

American  Consul  comes  in  :  he  certifies  that  i  ing  with  a  well  conceived  allegory.  !  in  the  College  and  elsewhere.  “For  two 

the  notary  who  makes  the  copy  and  who  at- i  My  simple  hearted  guide  told  me  with  much  friends”;  “For  a  father  and  two  brothers”; 
tests  it,  is  worthy  of  official  credit.  The  copy  interest  that  in  the  jaws  of  one  of  the  great  “For  a  classmate”;  “For  a  roommate  and  two 
goes  over  the  ocean  and  comes  back  loaded  bronze  lions  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  classmates”;  “For  a  sister”;  “For  a  friend 
with  an nexatiouK.  These  include,  besides  palace,  a  bird  had  hatched  a  brood  last  sum- j  who  will  not  attend  these  meetings”;  “For 
series  of  questions  to  be  put  to  parties  having  mer.  That  evening  I  had  at  table  with  me  a  five  students”;  “For  seven  for  whom  I  have 
had  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  will,  a  com  German  lawyer  of  fine  taste  and  intelligence;  been  praying,  ”  etc.  These  loving  petitions  came 

mission  to  the  nearest  Consul,  to  take  testi-  the  little  incident  reminded  him  of  .Samson’s  quickly  from  many  anxious  young  disciples, 

mony  necessary  to  the  probate  of  the  same,  riddle,  of  the  bees  in  the  lion’s  carcass ;  me  standing  up  at  the  same  time.  If  there  is  joy 
In  the  full  panoply  thus  furnished  me,  I  went !  it  reminded  of  Isaiah’s  Messianic  picture,  among  the  angels,  whose  nature  Christ  took 
to  Goslar.  All  the  necessary  witnesses  had  |  How  long  will  it  yet  be  before  that  picture  I  not  on  Him,  at  such  scenes,  may  there  not  be 

gathered.  This  was  a  matter  of  pure  good  |  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  of  actual  j  among  those  on  earth  or  in  heaven  in  whose 

will  on  their  part,  for,  of  course,  there  could  '  event?  Let  us  fill  in  the  time  between  these  I  likeness  He  was  made?  There  is  a  new  song 

be  no  constraint  applied.  In  this  I  never  find  '  precious  Easter  tides  dates  with  prayer  and  sung  in  heaven,  which  none  but  the  blood- 

the  Germans  wanting.  effort  with  this  vision  in  view !  E.  P.  C.  washed  can  learn.  It  would  seem  that  the 

We  sat  down  to  work.  The  first  difficulty  Hanover, Gehmant.  triumphant  singing  of  “Gospel  hymns”  by  the 

had  to  do  with  the  German  conscience.  My  ardent  young  Christians  in  the  services  just 

instructions  were  to  put  them  under  oath.  REVIVALS  IN  MARY\ILLE  COLLEGE.  jjqw  in  progress  in  many  of  the  Christian 
Now  in  this  country  an  oath  is  a  very,  very  Another  has  been  added  to  the  long  series  colleges  of  the  land,  must  resemble  that 

solemn  thing,  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  admin-  of  revivals  granted  to  Maryville  College.  From  heavenly  song.  That  there  is  at  such  times 

istered  in  a  sort  of  bell-book-and-candle  way,  its  establishment  as  a  Theological  Seminary  much  intercession  by  the  Spirit,  with  groan- 
and  only  by  a  restricted  number  of  officials,  in  1819,  it  bas  been  a  field  which  the  Lord  ings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  there  can  be 
It  is  a  punishable  offence,  as  respects  both  hath  blessed.  The  dews  have  descended  on  it  no  doubt.  Fifty-six  hopeful  conversions  are 
parties,  for  an  unqualified  man  to  go  through  as  on  Hermon,  with  almost  every  succeeding  thus  far  reported. 

the  form  of  thus  binding  the  German  con-  year.  The  number  of  its  students  at  the  pres-  The  College  is  growing  and  needs  enlarged 
science.  Our  Government  has  repeatedly  tried  ent  time  is  about  three  hundred.  Of  this  facility  in  several  directions.  The  extreme 
to  have  the  necessary  authority  given  to  her  number  about  eighty  were  not  at  the  begin-  cheapness  of  education,  with  enlarged  advan- 
Consuls,  so  far  as  regards  purely  American  ning  of  the  year  confessedly  religious.  Over  tages,  is  increasing  the  numbers  in  attend- 
affairs,  but  thus  far  in  vain.  It  cost  me  some  two  hundred  were  hopefully  Christians.  Re-  ance.  New  ^  students  have  come  this  year 
precious  time  to  adjust  that  matter.  I  ligious  work  is  continued  with  considerable  from  a  dozen  different  States.  Several  of 
arranged  to  affirm  them ;  this  could  be  done  activity  throughout  the  year.  The  fourteen  them  had  been  at  the  Bible  Institute  in  Chi- 
with  a  good  conscience  all  around.  I  shall  instructors  are  a  unit  in  regard  to  their  cago,  and  there  learned  of  Maryville, 
spare  my  readers’  patience  in  the  scrupulosity  desires  and  plans  in  this  respect.  In  associ-  The  Young  Men’s  Chri^ian  Association 
of  conscience  that  I  encountered  as  to  the  ated  counsel  and  consecration  before  the  open- 
exact  significance  of  all  the  technical  terms  ing  of  the  fall  term,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  and 
and  multiplied  synonyms  occurring  in  the  on  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  they  have 
questions  which,  as  interpreted  to  them,  they  endeavored  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  best 
were  to  answer.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  had  to  spiritual  results.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y. 
consent  that  the  8.26  P.  M.  train,  the  last  for  W.  C.  A.  of  the  College  have  been  largely 
Hanover,  should  quietly  proceed  without  me,  attended  and  active. 

and  at  10  P.  M.  we  bade  each  other  a  hearty  Maryville  College  is  at  all  times  the  object 
good-nigbt.  of  a  great  accumulation  of  prayers.  The  well 

The  next  day  I  had  some  time  for  Goslar.  known  motto  on  which  it  was  founded,  “The 
Winter  never  gave  birth  to  a  finer  day  than  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  that 
that  one.  The  air  was  mild,  but  it  was  Kingdom  purchased  by  the  blood  of  His  only 
mountain  air,  and  I  am  sorry  for  anyone  that  begotten  Son,  as  the  sole  object,”  has  attracted 
wants  a  better  stimulant  than  such  as  that.  the  affections  and  the  supplications  of  a  wide 
Baedeker  and  I  set  out  to  do  the  town.  A  circle  of  Christian  friends.  Its  alumni  in  sev- 
young  man  to  whom  I  addressed  an  inquiry,  eral  foreign  missionary  fields,  and  in  all  parts 
proved  to  be  a  North  German  Lloyd  steward  of  our  own  land,  its  Christian  benefactors,  its 


greatly  needs  a  building.  A  dining-hall,  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  Science  Building  are  also 
needed.  Two  years  ago  seventy-four,  one 
year  ago  fifty-four,  were  gathered  in  in  con¬ 
nection  with  similar  special  services. 

MARTVILL.E  CoLLEOE,  February  34, 1804. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  churches  in  the 
United  States,  as  published  by  Dr.  Carroll  in 
his  valuable  volume  of  “American  Church 
History  Series,”  is  43,596,378,  with  111,086 
ministers  of  all  kinds.  It  has  been  asked,  as 
this  shows  there  are  church  buildings  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  United  States,  why  build  more? 
But  churches  are  unequally  distributed ;  in 
some  places  there  are  very  few,  and  for  such 
places  more  must  be  provided. 


half  could  not  be  told,  when  opportunity  to 
present  requests  for  prayer  for  friends  was 
given,  the  scene  was  very  touching.  Immedi- 


many  circles  for  prayer  were  formed  in  Bald¬ 
win  Hall,  which  is  occupied  by  the  young 
ladies ;  most  of  them  were  communicants 
before  these  services. 

The  names  of  the  non- professors  connected 
with  the  College  were  divided  up  and  assigned 
by  Mr.  Trimble  to  voluntary  bands  of  Chris¬ 
tian  workers,  who  pledged  themselves  to  pre¬ 
sent  each  a  certain  number  of  names  to  divine 


A  GERMAN  CONSULAR  TRIP. 

Many  of  us  would  be  much  more  interesting 
to  our  fellow  men  if  we  were  less  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  commonplace.  It  is  not,  after  all,  the 
extraordinary,  the  sensational,  that,  in  the  | 
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FOOT  BALL  WITH  VARIATIONS. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Home  papers  bring  detailed 
accounts  of  football.  I  believe  in  football 
properly  played,  and  I  believe  much  more  in 
Foreign  Missions  properly  worked.  If  we 
really  were  alive  in  mission  matters  as  players  | 
are  in  working  for  a  goal,  we  should  cross  the 
two-million-dollar  line  this  very  year.  Look 
at  facts :  first,  every  player  does  something ; 
secondly,  every  player  does  something  with  all 
his  might;  thirdly,  every  player  does  some¬ 
thing  from  start  to  finish.  In  the  glorious 
cause  of  missions  thousands  are  very  diligent. 
Many  thousands  do  nothing.  Two  cents  per 
week  from  every  Christian  would  carry  us 
this  year  across  the  million -dollar  line.  That 
is  a  touch-down  worth  shouting  for.  Shout¬ 
ing  will  not  bring  it.  Every  Christian  must 
take  a  part.  Something  from  everybody  is 
better  than  everything  from  somebody. 
Peter’s  Pence  is  a  mighty  power  in  the' 
Catholic  Church.  It  never  fails.  Every 
Catholic  is  its  patron. 

How  vastly  different  the  aim  of  football 
players  and  that  of  a  worker  in  the  cause  of 
missions !  The  object  of  the  player  is  to  get  a 
pig  skin  ball  over  a  white-washed  line.  Bruised 
bodies,  dislocated  limbs,  and  an  occasional 
death  are  not  to  be  reckoned  against  the 
glory  of  a  touch-down ;  and  ?20  for  a  reserved 
seat  is  considered  dirt  cheap  to  be  an  eye 
witness  of  this  glory. 

The  object  of  missions  is  to  bring  life  to 
eight  hundred  millions  who  are  smitten  with 
a  disease  for  which  Christianity  is  absolutely 
the  only  antidote.  How  do  we  meet  the  re¬ 
sponsibility?  One-tenth  of  the  self-denial  and 
energy  which  football  players  exercise  to  se¬ 
cure  a  goal  would  carry  the  Gospel  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  before  the  end  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

Again,  no  team  wins  a  goal  without  a  strong 
line  of  defense.  No  Church  wins  converts 
without  a  mighty  belief  in  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Gospel.  Dogma  and  action  are  insep¬ 
arable.  What  you  are  is  what  you  believe. 
Mighty  in  conviction,  we  shall  be  mighty  in 
action.  A  creed  buttressed  in  vital  Gospel 
truth  belongs  to  “the  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken.  ”  There  is  no  place  in  such  a  line  for 
future  probation. 

Again,  no  team  wins  that  always  plays  on 
the  defensive.  A  creed  always  defended  is  an 
ax  always  sharpened.  Christianity  is  more 
than  a  castle.  Our  line  of  defense  must  be 
impregnable,  but  we  must  be  stubbornly  ag¬ 
gressive.  Idolatrous  systems  are  our  enemies, 
and  there  is  no  discharge  in  this  war  until 
the  last  idol  disappears.  The  lines  of  the 
enemy  are  weakening,  and  walls  of  prejudice 
and  superstition  are  crumbling,  leaving  great 
breaches  through  which  hundreds  might  rush, 
where  only  a  few  press  in.  All  the  opponents 
on  earth  can  do  nothing  aganst  Christianity 
in  earnest.  We  shall  win,  but  we  must  com¬ 
ply  with  the  conditions,  one  of  which  is  unre¬ 
mitting,  agressive,  work. 

Finally,  every  member  of  a  strong  team  puts 
forth  his  last  ounce  of  strength  in  the  last 
half  of  the  game. 

We  are  now  on  the  last  half  of  the  Board’s 
financial  year.  A  few  more  months,  and 
time  will  be  called  for  this  year,  and  the 
books  closed.  Shall  we  cross  the  line?  It  will 
be  a  magnificent  victory  to  report.  How  ter¬ 
ribly  in  earnest  the  football  player  for  an  end 
so  insignificant  I  Shall  we  imitate  his  earnest¬ 
ness  in  this  last  half?  Forty  thousand  people 
cheered  the  victors  in  New  York  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  We  are  compassed  about  with  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses  to  whom  the  most 
astonishing  spectacle  must  be  that  of  man 
playing  at  missions,  when  the  issues  project 
into  eternity.  Albert  A.  Fulton. 

Canton,  China,  Janaary  31,  lUW. 


DEATH  OF  A  PASTOR. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  B.  Angier,  pastor  of  I 
Windsor  Presbyterian  Church,  died  suddenly  | 
on  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  February  25th, 
aged  seventy  four  years.  Mr.  Angier  had  been 
suffering  for  several  weeks  from  an  ear  disease 
(like  Roscoe  Conkling),  and  when  this  suffer¬ 
ing  was  relieved  by  a  surgical  operation,  and 
all  were  hopeful  of  speedy  recovery,  an  exist¬ 
ing  heart  trouble  became  the  immediate  cause 
of  death. 

The  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier,  an  older  brother 
from  Boston,  on  a  visit  to  Windsor,  occupied 
the  sick  brother’s  pulpit  on  Sabbath  morning 
and  evening.  The  evening  service  was  con 
eluded  by  the  hymn  of  the  Rev.  Ray  Palmer, 
“My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee,"  and  as  the  choir 
sang  the  conclusion,  “O,  bear  me  safe  above, 
a  ransomed  soul,”  a  message  was  received 
from  the  parsonage  that  the  suffering  pastor 
,  had  just  passed  away — a  ransomed  soul  truly ! 
The  surviving  brother  and  preacher  made  a 
verj'  impressive  comment  on  the  coincidence 
of  the  song  and  a  glorious  death. 

Rev.  Marshall  B.  Angier  had  been  with  the 
church  nearly  two  years,  and  during  his  pas¬ 
torate  had  greatly,  with  his  family,  secured 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  this  people.  A 
man  of  large  benevolence  and  sympathy,  and 
I  for  his  years  a  man  of  unusual  activity  of  body 
I  and  mind,  his  death  has  fallen  as  a  shock  on 
I  the  church,  with  a  sense  of  personal  bereave- 
!  ment  which  unites  their  sympathies  with  the 
I  stricken  family,  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
I  deceased. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Southboro.  Massa- 
I  chusetts  in  1819,  and  was  the  youngest  of  six 
I  brothers,  of  whom  only  the  above  named  sur- 
1  vives,  now  eighty  four  years  old,  and  who  is 
i  to  spend  a  month  with  the  Windsor  church, 
j  The  deceased  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1844,  and  had  a  high  standing  in  his  class, 
and  had  occupied  several  prominent  pulpits  in 
the  New  England  States. 

The  funeral  services  of  Mr.  Angier  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  assisted  by  the  village  pastors  of  the 
other  churches, and  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Humphreys 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  surviving  brother.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  Newberryport  for  in¬ 
terment  at  his  request.  “Mark  the  perfect 
man.  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  j 
that  man  is  peace.  ” 

I  The  instruments  sold  by  the  Electrolibration 
Company  form  a  series  of  apparatus  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  of  great  practical 
helpfulness  in  the  cure  of  certain  classes  of 
disease.  The  instrument  is  called  the  Electro¬ 
poise,  and  though  it  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  sudden  and  violent  attack  of 
disease  such  as  pneumonia,  dyphtheria,  fevers, 
weakness  and  irregularities,  its  greatest  value 
is  demonstrated  by  curing  cases  upon  which 
the  physician’s  skill  has  been  exhausted.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1888  and  unheralded  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods  of  pushing  a  new  remedy,  the 
Electropoise  has  rapidly  won  its  way  until  now 
it  is  very  widely  used  and  has  earned  the 
praise  of  the  most  judicious  and  intelligent 
patrons.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  many 
cases  where  medication  had  formerly  been 
relied  upon  it  is  a  superior  remedial  agent. 
The  character  of  a  multitude  of  ministers, 
teachers  and  other  prominent  men  who  do  not 
give  their  endorsement  lightly  to  any  novel 
remedy,  is  a  guarentee  that  the  Electropoise 
possesses  genuine  merit,  and  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  those  who  are  in  need  of 
i  assistance.  Tbe  company  court  the  fullest 
I  investigation,  and  only  ask  that  those  who 
I  may  have  noticed  the  claims  of  the  Electro-  j 
poise  shall  send  to  them  for  particulars.  We 
shall  from  time  to  time  publish  sample  letters  | 

I  from  men  and  women  of  the  highest  reputa  1 
tion  who  give  their  testimony  to  the  great 
1  value  of  the  Electropoise  as  a  remedial  agent.  > 


MiuisterH  and  Churches. 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

M.VCON,  Ga. — For  the  first  time  special  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  advertised.  A  Macon  paper 
says:  “The  attention  of  the  passer-by  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  words  in  large  lettere  on  a  long 
piece  of  white  canvas  stretched  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  yard:  ‘Revival  services 
every  day  3:30  and  8  o’clock  P.  M.  Come. 
Bring  others. "  Pastor  W.  B.  Jennings  is  also 
making  use  of  the  horse  cars.  Never  before 
says  the  daily  “has  this  method  of  calling 
public  attention  to  church  revivals  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Macon,  but  it  certainly  calls  in  many 
who  would  pass  by  unheeding  the  religious 
services  within  the  church.” 

Macon. — A  new  church  building  has  been 
dedicated  in  East  Macon,  Ga.  This  is  a 
branch  of  the  First  Church,  and  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Jennings,  is  in  charge.  Two 
weeks  ago  there  were  but  four  members ;  now 
there  are  nineteen,  partly  the  fruits  of  a  work 
of  grace.  It  is  proposed  to  group  this  and  an¬ 
other  chapel  of  the  First  Church,  situated  in 
South  Macon,  into  a  separate  pastorate  and 
put  a  minister  in  charge. 

Atlanta. — Four  years  ago  .some  young  men 
and  women,  members  of  the  Central  Church, 
opened  a  Sabbath  school  near  the  Glass  Works, 
far  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Atlanta,  and  next 
door  to  a  barroom.  After  six  months  the 
school  was  moved  to  a  better  location,  and 
later  on  success  crowned  further  efforts,  and  a 
comely  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  Febru¬ 
ary  4th  These  young  people,  it  is  claimed, 
have  made  a  new  departure  in  the  conduct  of 
missions;  they  have  not  only  done  the  work, 
but  have  met  every  expense  themselves,  and 
now  propose  to  pay  for  the  new  building, 
where,  ere  long,  will  be  organized  the  ninth 
Presbyterian  church  within  the  bounds  of 
Atlanta. 

The  Synod  of  North  Carolina.— The  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Committee  of  this  body  met  in  Greens¬ 
boro  lately  and  decided  to  elect  an  active 
Superintendent  for  the  ensuing  year.  Special 
prayer  was  offered  for  divine  guidance,  and  a 
ballot  was  taken  in  which  the  Rev.  William 
Black  received  all  the  votes.  His  salary  was 
fixed  at  $1,600,  to  include  travelling  expenses. 
The  late  Superintendent,  the  Rev.  Egbert  W. 
Smith,  was  by  vote  requested  to  sit  and  act 
with  the  Executive  Committee  during  this 
Synodical  year.  The  latter,  now  that  Mr. 
Black  has  signified  his  acceptance  after  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  for  three  weeks,  congratu¬ 
lates  his  brethren  very  heartily,  viz:  “All  who 
know  the  importance  of  this  office,  and  the 
extraordinary  qualifications  for  it  that  Brother 
Black  possesses  by  his  business  training  as  a 
lawyer  and  his  spiritual  power  as  a  preacher 
and  worker,  will  hail  the  announcement  of  his 
acceptance  with  feelings  of  relief  and  joy  and 
hope.  ”  Well,  the  old  North  State  deserves  the 
best  service  that  her  Presbyterian  sons  can 
render  her! 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  has  a  new  lecture  room.  The  trustees 
had  in  hand  a  fund  provided  by  the  will  of 
the  late  George  Chadboum,  an  elder  of  the 
church  for  over  thirty  years,  to  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  a  hall  for  the  social  use  of  the 
young  people,  as  a  memorial  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Abbie  E.  Chadboum.  The  congregation  re¬ 
solved  to  combine  with  this  hall  a  new  Sun¬ 
day-school  building  to  O'^cupy  the  lower  story, 
and  raised  a  subscription  for  this  purpose. 
On  Friday  evening  last  the  Abbie  E.  Chad- 
bourn  Memorial  Hall  was  formally  opened. 
After  music,  Mr.  James  H.  Chadboum,  Jr., 
executor  of  his  father,  the  donor,  in  a  brief 
speech  presented  the  key  to  Col.  John  D.  Tay¬ 
lor,  paying  a  cordial  tribute  to  all  who  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Col.  Taylor,  in  response,  alluded  feelingly  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadboum  and  then  presented 
the  key  to  the  pastor.  Dr.  Hoge  responded, 
narrating  the  inception  of  the  idea  in  Mr. 
Chadbourn’p  mind,  and  setting  forth  the  ends 
for  which  the  hall  was  designed. 

Tennessee.— The  gain  in  church  members  in 
the  Synod  of  Nashville  in  two  years,  under 
the  evangelistic  movement  was  1,127  as  against 
395  gain  for  the  two  years  before  this  work 
was  undertaken. 

Missionaries.— A  committee  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  has  just  named  a  lady 
missionary  for  China,  another  for  Japan,  and 
two  colored  missionaries  for  the  Congo  Free 
State. 


(Continued  on  Paoe  S5.) 
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The  Religious  Press,  | 

The  Jewish  Messeoger  summons  none  of  the  | 
cheering  and  confident  hopes  that  irradiate  the 
dying  bed  of  the  Christian  believer ;  at  this 
Easter-tide,  and  at  all  other  times,  quite 
spanning  the  awful  chasm  thence  to  the 
resurrection  morning!  Christ  has  risen,  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep,  but  the  yet 
veiled  eyes  see  Him  not!  They  are  still  “In 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,”  as  this  caption 
reads : 

That  is  the  common  experience — we  march 
all  of  us,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
learned  and  ignorant— the  shadow  never  for¬ 
sakes  us.  We  may  not  realize  it  so  keenly 
until  the  darkness  falls  upon  our  own  house¬ 
hold  or  circle  of  friends ;  and  then,  with 
voices  choked  and  hearts  oppressed,  we  idly 
wring  our  hands  and  know  not  what  to  do  or 
say.  It  would  be  better  if  we  recognized 
earlier  the  inevitable. 

What  shall  be  the  consolation?  If  Scripture 
and  loving  words  in  the  world  literatures  fail 
to  afford  us  hope  or  solace,  if  we  desire  some¬ 
thing  more  tangible  than  the  commonplaces 
that  reach  us  in  bereavement,  let  us  think, 
first,  that  so  universal  a  fact  as  death  (;annot 
be  an  evil,  to  be  lamented.  We  may  mourn 
tbe  severed  ties  and  the  absent  face  and  hand 
clasp,  but  when  once  the  beloved  form  is  re¬ 
moved  and  a  few  months  or  years  have  passed, 
who  among  us  would  wish  it  back?  Do  we 
not  rather  rejoice  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that 
he  or  she  is  spared  from  pain  and  unrest  and 
lias  peace  at  last? 

Death  is  not  the  reckless  reaper  it  is  so  often 
pictured.  Terrible  in  some  of  the  forms 
which  illness  assumes,  and  startling  often  in 
its  suddenness,  how  gentle  and  soothing,  too, 
can  it  become !  One  may  live  too  long,  after 
all.  Death  may  be  opportune  more  generally 
than  we  imagine.  Granted  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  does  right,  it  is  worse  than  folly, 
it  is  sacrilege,  to  contemplate  death  with  hor¬ 
ror  or  questioning. 

What  we  should  regard  with  fear  is  not  the 
death  that  is  the  natural  end  of  life,  but  that 
death  in  life  which  gives  us  hearts  of  stone, 
not  hearts  of  flesh,  which  makes  us  cold  and 
hard  and  unforgiving,  which  blinds  us  to  the 
love  and  beauty  with  which  God  has  filled  the 
universe,  and  stunts  our  growth  until  we  are 
shrivelled  and  palsied  in  spirit.  Let  us  then 
bewail  our  sorrow  when  a  fellow  mortal  no 
longer  is  in  unison  with  the  heart  beats  of 
humanity.  Let  us  then  sing  the  dirge  and 
wear  sombre  black.  But  let  our  garments  be 
white,  our  hearts  not  depressed,  but  com¬ 
forted,  when  the  shadow  falls  and  those  we 
love  sleep  with  our  fathers  in  peace. 

The  National  Baptist,  edited  by  a  son  of 
Brown  University’s  most  famous  President, 
has  this  recital,  which  it  properly  styles 
“A  Notable  Event”; 

While  it  is  true  that  the  French  Canadians 
are  usually  narrow  and  bigoted  beyond  almost 
any  other  class  of  Romanists,  yet  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  which  show  the  power  of 
truth  to  reach  the  heart  and  conscience.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  Canadians  was  the  late 
L.  P.  Papineau,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  1837,  and  who  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  Canada  for  his  life  and  to  take  refuge 
in  the  United  States.  Subsequently  a  change 
of  political  sentiment  in  Canada  gave  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  the  supremacy, 
and  he  not  only  was  able  to  return  safely  to 
Canada,  but  held  high  office  in  the  province. 
He  belonged  to  the  Institute  in  Montreal,  a  I 
body  of  persons  who  exercised  considerable  ' 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  on  j 
this  account  is  under  the  ban  of  the  priest  -  } 
hood.  As  Mr.  Papineau  had  refused  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Institute,  the  Church  refused 
to  his  remains  burial  in  consecrated  grounds. 
Mr.  Papineau  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  L.  J. 
Papineau,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  who 
married,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ,  a  lady  ; 
who  was  connected  with  the  family  of  the  late  . 
Francis  Wayland,  Sr.  (father  of  Francis  Way-  j 
land  of  Brown  University).  This  lady  very  j 
wisely  followed  her  convictions,  and  remained  : 
always  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  j 
church.  On  Wednesday,  January  10,  in 
Montreal,  Mr.  Papineau  was  received  into  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Father  Chiniquy,  Dr.  MacVicar  and  others. 
In  reply,  Mr.  Papineau,  with  deep  feeling, 
said,  “In  this  step  I  have  consulted  no  one  i 


but  my  own  conscience.  I  saw  the  priests  re¬ 
fuse  the  last  consolations  of  the  Church  to  my 
friends  who  fell  in  the  rebellion  of  1837.  The 
priests  have  done  more  to  crush  and  defeat 
their  cause  than  all  the  English  bayonets. 
Forced  to  expatriate  myself  in  tbe  United 
States,  I  learned  to  think  that  salvation  could 
be  found  outside  tbe  Catholic  Church.  At 
the  age  of  35,  I  ceased  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  After  a  long  study,  I  reached 
the  conviction  that  the  source  of  Christianity 
is  the  Bible ;  and  after  long  thought,  I  have 
resolved  to  cast  my  lot  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  I  went  back  to  the  Word  of  (5od  for 
the  basis  of  my  religion.”  Not  unnaturally, 
the  organs  of  Romanism  in  Montreal  attack 
Mr.  Papineau  with  the  most  vituperative  abuse. 


i  The  Outlook — doubtless  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  A. 
H.  Bradford,  who  spent  last  summer  in  Lon¬ 
don  preaching,  and  was  urged  to  stay  there 
permanently  by  his  Congregational  brethren 
and  hearers — thus  refers  to  the  success  of  one 
well  known  and  much  beloved  here  in  America ; 

The  London  papers  are  giving  us  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  concerning  the  success  of  Dr. 
George  F.  Pentecost  in  his  ministry  at  the 
Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 
In  many  respects  he  has  a  peculiarly  difficult 
field.  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  was  one  of  the  most 
truly  unique  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  world,  and  the  exact  opposite  of  our 
genial  and  evangelistic  American.  The  church 
doubtless  did  well  in  calling  one  who  would 
suggest  no  comparisons,  but  who  would  do  his 
own  peculiar  work.  At  the  beginning  the 
Presbytery  hesitated  about  receiving  Dr. 
Pentecost  becaus®  he  had  been  a  Congrega- 
tionalist.  He  met  them  frankly ;  told  them 
that  he  had  experienced  no  change  in  his 
views ;  that  he  accepted  the  call,  not  because 
he  felt  any  special  mission  to  be  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  but  because  he  did  feel  that  he  was 
called  to  that  particular  local  church.  After 
I  much  deliberation  he  was  received,  and  his 
I  work  there  has  been  a  pronounced  success. 
He  has  made  much  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
I  given  it  a  place  which  it  has  not  in  many 
i  English  churches.  He  has  introduced  im- 
i  provements  in  the  church  building  (among 
i  them  electric  lighting),  so  that  it  is  far  more 
i  comfortable  than  English  churches  usually  are. 
He  has  assured  the  people  that  if  they  wished, 
they  could  cry  “Hear!  hear!”  in  their  religious 
service  as  they  do  in  other  meetings.  He  said 
“it  might  shock  Presbyterian  proprieties,  but 
would  wake  up  Presbyterian  congregations.  ” 
A  correspondent  in  the  “Congregationalist” 
mentions  a  fact  which  we  have  not  seen  else- 
j  where — that  the  free-will  offering  scheme  in- 
!  troduced  by  Dr.  Pentecost  has  increased  the 
i  church  revenue  from  £3,181  in  1893  to  £3,660 
i  in  1893.  We  notice  from  one  of  the  London 
I  papers  that  Dr.  Pentecost  is  now  giving  a 
I  course  of  sermons  on  “The  Old  Theology,” 
which  are  attracting  much  attention.  His 
well  known  conservatism  will  leave  his 
friends  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  attitude  on  the 
great  problems  of  the  Christian  faith.  London 
offers  an  almost  unique  opportunity  for  the 
Christian  worker.  Dr.  Pentecost  said  to  the 
j  writer  not  long  ago:  “London  is  the  greatest 
missionary  field  in  the  world,  and  I  know, 
for  I  have  visited  the  missionary  fields  myself.  ” 
He  believes  that  the  need  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
world’s  metropolis  is  quite  as  great  as  he 
found  it  in  India.  We  all  rejoice  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  is  attending  his  ministry. 

The  Catholic  Review  has  this  reference  to 
the  goings-on  within  its  purview — some  of  its 
own  children  being  involved  in  the  widecast 
net  of  the  evil  one ; 

Spiritism  is  developing  into  a  recognized  re¬ 
ligion,  and  will  shortly  put  on  all  the  trappings 
of  separate  congregations.  In  Baltimore  Mrs. 
Rachel  Wolcott  has  been  installed  as  pastor  of 
“The  First  Spiritualistic  Church”  of  that  city, 
and  has  already  a  fairly  large  body  of  parish¬ 
ioners.  Indeed  that  devilish  deceit  is  making 
progress  in  the  Monumental  City,  and  has  led 
astray  a  number  of  persons  who  ought  to  be 
well  instructed  Catholics.  They  have  been 
misled  by  the  genuine  revelations  made  at 
seances  (to  take  the  fallen  angels  for  what 
they  claimed  to  be — the  spirits  of  the  dead) ; 
and  once  admit  that  they  are  what  they  claim, 
and  that  they  are  trustworthy  in  their  state¬ 
ments,  and  the  end  is  abandonment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
rejection  of  belief  in  the  orthodox  Heaven  and 
Hell,  and  the  acceptance  of  all  the  inventions 
of  those  children  of  the  Father  of  Lies. 


The  Interior  pays  a  very  just  tribute  to 
Dr.  Patterson : 

His  type  was  that  of  tbe  open-minded  con¬ 
servative,  firm  in  his  adherence  to  doctrines 
and  principles,  and  yet  tolerant  of  differences 
in  wide  limits.  His  great  intellectual  powers 
and  learning  rendered  him  singularly  discrim¬ 
inating.  He  saw  danger  where  others  saw 
none,  and  none  where  others  saw  much.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  constitutional  liberty,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  defended  it  as 
resolutely  for  his  opponents  as  for  his  colleag¬ 
ues.  He  had  large  faith  in  the  self- vindica¬ 
ting  power  of  truth,  and,  within  limits,  held 
that  a  doctrine  that  was  not  self-sustaining  was 
not  worth  sustaining.  It  is  probable  that  tbe 
controversies  and  acts  culminating  in  1837  set 
him  strongly  against  the  exercise  of  discipline 
in  matters  of  doctrine  unless  in  the  extreme 
case  of  an  attack  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  doctrinal  system.  His  devotion  to 
liberty  was  doubtless  largely  inherited  from 
bis  father,  who  removed  to  a  free  state  be¬ 
cause  of  his  opposition  to  slavery.  In  his 
outb  be  was  an  ardent  abolitionist,  but  he 
ecame  more  conservative  and  resisted  and 
prevented  the  schism  which  that  question 
threatened,  until  it  was  forced  by  the  passions 
which  were  about  to  culminate  in  civil  war. 
His  influence  was  predominating  in  the  old 
Northwest,  and  in  the  New  School  branch  in 
all  its  extent,  and  after  tbe  reunion  be  lost 
none  of  it  in  the  re-united  church.  Up  till 
tbe  last  he  was  listened  to  in  tbe  courts  of  the 
church,  and  wherever  he  chose  to  appear  in 
the  pulpit  or  platform,  with  veneration  and 
confidence. 

His  powers  of  analysis,  perception  and  reas¬ 
oning  were  such  that  be  exhausted  the  merits 
of  any  subject  of  which  he  treated.  His  papers 
and  addresses  were  always  strong,  clear  and 
convincing.  He  was  regarded  as  standing 
with  the  ablest  theologians  of  his  time,  with 
not  a  superior.  His  intellectual  powers  suf¬ 
fered  no  diminution.  There  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  failing  memory  or  force  up  to  tbe  hour 
of  his  last  illness.  The  impress  which  be  left 
upon  the  church  and  upon  society  will  never 
be  lost. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  cites  further 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  here  in  America 
have  by  no  means  had  an  all-round  view  of 
heathenism : 

At  a  recent  Missionary  Institute,  tbe  Rev. 
W.  R.  Boggs,  D.  D.,  who  has  been  for  fifteen 
years  a  missionary  among  the  Telugus,  made 
some  very  stringent  observations  on  the  show 
of  heathenism  last  summer  at  tbe  Columbian 
Exposition.  He  said,  men  have  set  before 
themselves  an  ideal  heathen  religion  that 
never  existed.  There  ought  to  have  been  a 
fuller  exposition  of  Hinduism  at  Chicago. 
There  should  have  been  a  temple  of  Kali  with 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  adorned  with  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  skulls!  There  should  have  been  an 
idol  car  such  as  exists  in  every  village  of 
Burma,  covered  with  obscene  figures.  There 
should  have  been  “holy  men,”  unwashed, 
filthy,  almost  naked,  and  grossly  immoral. 
There  should  have  been  dancing  girls,  by 
caste  and  profession  and  practice  prostitutes. 
You  say,  against  this  might  be  set  the  saloon. 
No,  the  saloon  is  not  a  part  of  Christianity; 
but  these  are  part  of  Hinduism.  Talk  about 
comparative  religion  is  nonsense.  As  well  talk 
of  comparative  deities,  or  comparative  uni¬ 
verses. 


The  Pacific  notes  the  footing  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  our  neighboring  Republic : 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  tone  of  opinion 
in  the  United  States  grows  rather  more  liberal 
toward  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  Mexico, 
although  a  Catholic  country,  still  maintains 
the  anti  clerical  position.  A  resident  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  writing  from  that  country,  calls  attention 
in  a  Southern  journal  to  the  following  facts: 
That  there  “  priests  are  compelled  by  law  to 
lay  aside  their  distinctive  habits,  and  dress 
like  other  people ;  that  no  religious  processions 
are  allowed  on  the  streets ;  ‘  the  host’  cannot 
be  carried  in  public,  or  with  any  public  recog¬ 
nition ;  that  no  Sisters  of  Charity,  or  other 
religious  orders,  are  permitted  to  live  ‘in  com¬ 
munity,  ’  or  appear  on  the  streets  in  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  dress ;  and  that  for  more  than  twenty 
years  the  Mexicans  (or,  at  least,  the  govern 
ment)  have  preferred  to  hire  nurses  for  their 
hospital  and  other  works  of  public  and  private 
beneficence,  rather  than  accept,  or  allow  of  the 
‘gratuitous’  services  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.” 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 

The  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  for  us,  and  for 
Christianity,  of  far  more  importance  than  its 
details.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  anything  at 
aU  as  to  the  details  of  Christ’s  rising  from 
the  dead.  No  one  of  the  four  Evangelists,  nor 
St.  Paul,  makes  the  least  attempt  to  picture 
or  to  conjecture  that  stupendous  event,  the 
turning  point  in  all  history.  They  do  attempt, 
with  more  or  less  detail,  to  describe  how  this 
fact  was  made  known  to  His  disciples,  and 
this  is  an  interesting  and  important  matter. 
But  let  us  fix  it  firmly  in  our  minds  that 
whatever  of  apparent  discrepancy  may  appear 
in  these  five  narratives  (for  St.  Paul’s  must 
also  be  included),  however  difficult,  and,  in 
fact,  with  our  present  knowledge  impossible, 
it  is  to  harmonize  them  perfectly  in  all  their 
details,  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  in  no 
■lightest  degree  affected  by  them.  This  is 
important  because  most  of  the  objections  to 
the  fact  made  by  determined  opposers,  most  of 
the  perplexities  as  to  the  fact  felt  by  those 
who  would  not  oppose,  but  who  do  doubt,  are 
based  upon  these  difficulties.  And  yet  it 
needs  only  a  little  common  sense  to  perceive 
that  the  truth  of  this  fact  in  history  is  no 
more  affected  by  the  character  of  the  reports 
of  what  happened  afterward,  than  the  fact  of 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  may  be 
called  in  question  by  inaccurate  or  conflict¬ 
ing  accounts  of  how  the  news  was  carried  to 
various  persons  most  interested.  The  fact  of 
Secession  was  proved  by  the  events  that  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  it,  by  its  influence  upon  subse¬ 
quent  history,  though  every  description  as  to 
how  that  fact  came  to  the  public  knowledge 
were  garbled  or  lost.  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  could  not  be  disputed,  though  the  last 
chapter  of  each  of  the  four  Gospels  had  been 
destroyed  or  lost.  The  history  of  the  world 
since  then,  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  world,  is  an  indisputable  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  fact. 

The  time  has  passed  by  when  that  belief  in 
the  Resurrection  on  which  the  Christian  Church 
is  based  can  be  explained  on  any  other  theory 
than  the  fact.  The  progress  of  science  has 
done  the  truth  this  good  service.  Physiology 
has  shown  that  the  theory  once  advanced  by 
unbelievers,  that  Jesus  went  into  a  trance 
upon  the  Cross,  and  in  a  trance  lay  in  the 
grave  until  the  third  day,  is  absolutely  un¬ 
tenable  ;  psychology  has  established  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  that  the  Apostles 
could  not  have  preached  and  labored  with  the  en  - 
thusiasm  and  the  success  which  were  certainly 
theirs,  had  they  been  the  victims  of  occult  or 
fantastic  visions,  certainly  not  had  they  been 
wilful  deceivers.  Men  are  not  so  made.  The 
science  of  history  shows  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  should  be 
a  myth,  though  honestly  held  by  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels.  It  requires  more  time  for  a 
myth  to  grow  than  that  which  elapsed  be¬ 


tween  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  writing  of 
the  Gospels,  at  the  latest  date  at  which  the 
most  adverse  criticism  has  attempted  to 
place  them.  No ;  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead  is  incomprehensible,  inexplica¬ 
ble,  but,  as  a  fact,  it  is  incontestable.  As  a 
great  French  critic  has  said,  the  very  exist 
ence  and  persistence  of  the  Christian  Church, 
built  on  this  foundation,  is  a  proof  of  it.  “It 
is  indeed  the  Church  which  arose  from  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ.  ” 

THE  LESSON. 

Golden  Text. — But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead.  — 1  Corinthians  xv.  20. 

Though  we  are  not  permitted  to  gaze  upon 
the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  we  may  come  to  a  vivid  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  what  the  glorious  fact  would  have 
been  to  us  had  we  been  among  His  disciples 
at  that  time  by  learning  how  it  actually  affect¬ 
ed  them.  It  was  surely  to  awaken  in  our 
hearts  a  feeling  of  nearness,  a  feeling  of 
personal  interest  in  the  marvellous  event,  that 
these  accounts  were  given  to  us.  And  when 
we  study  them  for  this  purpose,  we  are  not 
disturbed  by  our  inability  to  harmonize  them. 
Nay,  rather  as  we  come  more  into  the  spirit 
of  that  time,  we  realize  what  it  must  have  been 
to  those  disciples  and  friends  who  bad  seen 
their  Lord  and  Master  die  upon  the  Cross ;  had 
seen  Him  laid  away  in  the  tomb;  had  gone 
their  ways  stunned  and  crushed  with  this 
awful  catastrophe  of  all  their  hopes ;  we  shall 
almost  demand  that  the  accounts  be  not  per¬ 
fectly  coherent  in  every  part,  dovetailing 
together  like  a  coolly-planned  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism.  We  shall  know  that,  in  the  dazed  be¬ 
wilderment,  the  rapt  surprise,  the  almost 
agonizing  thrill  of  joy  with  which  the  news 
of  the  Resurrection  burst  upon  them,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  story  should  be  told  as  it 
appeared  to  each,  not  as  it  would  afterward 
appear  to  an  historian  weighing  the  evidence 
for  every  detail.  There  is  no  need  to  har¬ 
monize  the  accounts;  to  ask  whether  two 
women,  or  one,  or  three,  or  four,  came  first 
to  the  sepulchre ;  whether  there  was  one 
angel,  or  two ;  whether  he  was  within  the 
sepulchre  or  without ,  or  why  the  Marys  did 
not  notice  the  guards  lying  as  dead  men  be¬ 
fore  the  sepulchre.  Doubtless  there  is  a  larger 
knowledge  in  which  all  the  facts  may  be  har¬ 
monized,  but  we  shall  never  have  that  know¬ 
ledge,  nor  do  we  need  it. 

Verse  1.  From  the  most  ancient  harmony  of 
the  Gospels  which  we  possess,  the  Diatesseron 
ofTatian  (110-180),  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
believes  one  of  the  Marys  to  be  the  mother 
of  Jesus.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  but  it  is  very  evident  from  1  Corinthians 
XV.  5  T,  that  St.  Paul  and,  of  course,  other 
Christians,  had  knowledge  of  some  facts  not 
included  in  the  four  Gospels.  Mary  of  James 
is  described  in  Matthew  (xxvii.  56),  as  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  we  know  that 
two  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus  bore  these  names 
(Mark  vi.  8) ;  yet  it  would  seem  more  natural 
that  if  this  were  the  mother  of  Jesus,  she 
would  not  have  been  uniformly  characterized 
by  her  relationship  to  James  as  she  is  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  (see  above  and  Luke 
xxiv.  10).  Salome  was  the  mother  of  Zebe- 
dee’s  sons,  James  and  John  (Matt,  xxvii.  56). 
The  Sabbath  was  poet  at  sunset  on  Saturday, 
and  it  was  then  that  these  women  took  the 
opportunity  to  buy  the  spices  they  needed 
for  their  ointment,  they  having  remained  so 
late  watching  the  entombment  (61)  of  Jesus, 
that  they  could  not  do  it  on  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  Sabbath. 

Verse  2.  Mark  distinctly  states  (Revised 
Version)  that  the  mn  was  risen,  although  that 
would  not  be,  according  to  Elastern  habits, 
very  early,  which  Mark  also  says  it  was.  This 


is  enough  to  show  that,  as  has  been  said,  the 
purpose  of  the  narrative  is  not  to  give  accurate 
details  of  minor  events,  but  a  vivid  report  of 
the  whole  impression  made  by  the  stupendous 
event.  The  other  evangelists  mark  the 
arrival  of  the  women  really  very  early :  as  it 
began  to  dawn  (Matthew),  at  early  (hum 
(Luke),  while  it  mis  yet  dark  (John). 

Verse  8.  The  evidence  that  they  were  not 
expecting  a  resurrection,  notwithstanding  the 
carefulness  with  which  Christ  had  prepared 
them  for  it  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  is  as  evident  here 
as  in  the  account  of  how  the  Apostles  and 
other  disciples  took  the  news  (Mark  xvi.  11,  18, 
14.  etc.).  The  enemies  of  Jesus  remembered 
His  prophecy,  and  were  afraid  of  it  (Matt, 
xxvii.  63),  and  they  also  perceived  that  it 
would  be  a  credible  story  that  the  disciples 
had  attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  pre¬ 
diction  had  been  fulfilled  (xxviii.  13) ;  but 
those  who  believed  and  loved,  though  their 
faith  was  too  weak  to  permit  them  to  look  for 
a  resurrection,  were  too  honest  and  simple- 
hearted  to  think  of  any  attempt  to  bolster  up 
tbe  claims  of  Christ  by  any  artifice.  The 
Marys  may  not  have  known  of  the  watch 
(Matt,  xxviii.  4),  but  they  knew  that  none 
of  the  disciples  would  attempt  to  roll  away  the 
stone. 

Verse  4.  There  is  something  very  graphic 
in  the  words,  looking  up;  this  detail  is  evi¬ 
dently  accurate  ;  their  eyes  had  been  bent  on 
the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  those  who 
sorrow.  It  has  been  customary  to  hold  that 
the  last  clause  of  this  verse  belongs  to  the 
question  of  the  women ;  but  it  does  not.  From 
a  distance,  on  looking  up,  they  could  see  that 
it  had  been  rolled  away,  for  it  was  exceeding 
great,  and  visible  from  a  long  way  off. 

Verse  5.  The  word  here  is  amazed  (R.  V.)  ; 
it  includes  the  idea  of  fright,  but  far  more  than 
fright — an  awed  wonder,  a  stunned  surprise. 
I'hough  the  angel  is  described  as  simply  a  young 
man  (it  is  not  said  here  that  he  was  an  angel), 
there  was  assuredly  something  other  than 
human  in  his  appearance.  His  white  robe 
was  of  the  character  of  that  of  Jesus  when 
He  was  transfigured— white  and  glistening 
(Mark  ix.  3). 

Verse  6.  There  is  something  very  impressive 
in  the  words  by  which  the  angel  names  our 
Lord,  Jesus,  the  Mazarene,  the  crucified,  all 
titles  of  His  humiliation.  With  what  amaze¬ 
ment  must  an  angel  think  of  the  Lord  of  glory 
in  this  guise  I 

Verse  7.  It  is  commonly  held  that  Peter 
is  especially  named  here  because  he  denied 
his  Lord,  and  to  us  who  know  that  Peter  was 
forgiven,  this  seems  a  very  beautiful  example 
of  the  Master’s  love  and  forgiveness.  But 
the  words  are  not  especially  calculated  to  reas¬ 
sure  one  who  had  so  deeply  sinned.  Many  re¬ 
cent  commentators  believe  that  it  points  to 
the  prominence  which  Peter  held  among  the 
Apostles  as  shown  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Acts  as  well  as  in  the  words  of  Christ  to  him 
(Matt,  xvi  18). 

Verse  8.  The  opening  word  should  be  but, 
not  and,  and  the  obvious  reading  of  tbe  passage 
is  that  the  women  did  not  obey  the  behest  of 
the  angel ;  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  be¬ 
wildered  with  the  joyful  possibility,  they  still 
dared  uot  believe,  they  fled  away  homeward, 
not  saying  to  any  man  the  thing  they  had  been 
bidden.  The  news  was  too  blindingly  glori¬ 
ous  ;  a  possible  disappointment  would  be  too 
terrible.  Like  the  disciples  when  they  saw 
the  Lord  in  the  flesh,  they  believed  not  for  joy 
(Luke  xxiv.  41). 

What  does  the  Resurrection  mean  for  us? 
It  gives  us  tbe  one  and  only  possible  motive 
for  the  joyful  performance  of  all  duties,  how¬ 
ever  painful ;  the  joyful  endurance  of  all  sor¬ 
row,  however  bitter,  that  comes  from  a  new 
sense  of  our  own  place  in  the  universe.  Be- 
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cmuse  I  live  ye  ehaU  live  also.  When  we  have 
taken  hold  on  eternal  life,  we  realize  at  once 
he  importance  and  the  unmiportance  of  this 
life — importance  in  all  that  regards  character, 
unimportance  as  regards  everything  external, 
property,  pleasure,  pain,  even  joy,  even  love, 
as  it  takes  hold  on  this  life  and  is  not  rooted 
in  eternity. 

And  then  it  teaches  us  the  truth  about 
death.  It  is  no  longer  an  evil,  for  it  is  the 
gateway  to  life.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
makes  death,  not  a  terror,  but  a  glory ;  the 
beginning,  not  the  end ;  the  way  to  light  and 
bliss  and  goodness;  the  way  to  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  Christ,  to  the  vision  of  God. 


kingdom  of  God,"  but  not  until  after  Christ 
bad  died  and  risen  again  could  it  be  known 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  in  the  great 
central  truths  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  And  it  was  Paul  who  most  clearly 
grasped  this  fact  and  proclaimed  it. 

These  thoughts  run  through  all  his  teach¬ 
ings,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that  He  died 
for  our  sins  and  rose  again.  Immediately 
after  his  conversion  he  preached  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ.  He  saw  that  according  to  the 
Old  Testament  scheme  “  It  behooved  the  Christ 
to  suffer  and  to  rise  again  from  the  dead.” 
On  this  ground  he  presented  forgiveness  and 
justification  and  eternal  salvation. 

In  every  sermon  and  epistle  he  dwells  on 
the  facts  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
and  salvation  alone  through  faith  in  Him. 
This  he  repeatedly  calls  his  Gospel.  Christ 
crucified  and  risen  was  his  one  theme.  He  saw 
as  no  other  did  the  relation  between  Christ’s 
death  and  resurrection.  Others  have  given  us 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  but  he,  as  in  the 
fifteenth  of  First  Corinthians,  has  taught  us 
the  relation  of  this  fact  to  Christ’s  redemp¬ 
tive  work  and  to  our  salvation. 

Before  the  scholarly  Athenians,  or  the 
worldly  Corinthians,  or  the  proud  Pharisees, 
or  before  kings  or  barbarians,  he  proclaimed 
a  risen  as  well  as  a  dying  Christ.  His  resur¬ 
rection  was  the  seal  and  pledge  of  all.  Christ 
was  “the  resurrection  and  the  life.”  Life 
spiritual  and  eternal  were  in  Him.  That 
which  all  men  wanted  to  know,  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  and  the  hope  of  glory,  Paul 
showed  was  found  alone  and  abundantly  in 
Christ.  Jesus  was  the  Christ  because  He 
rose  from  the  dead  by  His  own  power.  He 
could  forgive  sins  through  His  blood  because 
He  rose  from  the  dead  and  became  our  In¬ 
tercessor,  having  purchased  eternal  redemp¬ 
tion  for  us.  All  turned  on  His  resurrection. 

We  know  now  not  only  that  there  is  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  but  that  that  life  is  in  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  victory  over  our  sin  through 
Christ.  In  Him  we  have  eternal  hope.  No 
one  else  ever  came  back  from  the  tomb  and 
lived  with  men  and  walked  and  ate  and  talked 
with  them  and  gave  them  indubitable  proof 
that  He  was  the  very  same  and  in  the  iden¬ 
tical  body  which  they  had  known  in  the  flesh. 
The  proof  satisfied  the  claim,  and  also  sealed 
the  promises,  save  that  He  would  raise  up  to 
eternal  life  with  Him  all  those  who  believed 
in  Him.  Paul’s  Gospel  was  indeed  the  glori¬ 
ous  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

This  truth  Paul  uses  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  the  saints,  and  to  comfort  them  in  their 
trials  and  afilictions.  The  trials  may  be 
severe,  but  they  are  nothing  compared  with 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.  They  are 
but  for  a  moment,  while  the  glory  is  eternal 
and  mighty.  The  warfare  may  be  sharp,  but 
the  victory  is  sure.  The  things  of  earth  are 
perishing,  but  the  unseen  are  eternal.  This 
house  of  clay  shall  be  dissolved,  and  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens, 
take  its  place.  So  to  the  Apostle  when  facing 
death,  to  live  was  Christ  and  to  die  was  gain. 
Even  now,  as  he  writes,  he  suffers  hardship 
unto  bonds  as  a  malefactor,  but  he  glories 
that  the  Word  of  God  cannot  be  bound.  He 
endures  all  for  the  elect’s  sake  that  they  may 
obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  with 
eternal  glory.  With  confidence  he  commends 
his  Gospel  to  Timothy,  and  looks  forward  to  its 
spread  and  triumph  after  he  is  gone.  There 
is  laid  up  for  him  the  crown  of  life,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  him  at 
that  day,  and  to  all  who  love  His  appearing. 

At  the  close  of  this,  his  last  epistle,  he  says: 
“The  Lord  will  deliver  me  from  every  evil 
work,  and  will  save  me  unto  His  heavenly 
kingdom,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever. 
And  his  very  last  words  were  his  chosen 
benediction,  “Grace  be  with  you.”  This 
grace  gives  the  Easter  glory. 


MRH.  ANNA  NORTH  ROOTS. 

The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Presbytery  has  been  again  bereaved.  Since 
our  last  meeting  together,  another  from  our  num¬ 
ber  has  crossed  to  “the  other  shore,”  gone  from 
service  to  ’^ward,  dropped  the  worn  garment  of 
the  flesh  for  the  white  robe  of  the  redeemed.  Bow¬ 
ing  in  submission  to  His  will  who  plans  our  lives 
and  numbers  our  days,  and  recognizing  the  great 
gain  in  the  transition  to  her  who  has  gone,  we 
would,  with  ear  and  heart  alert,  listen  for  the  mes¬ 
sage  God  would  send  us  by  her  removal.  There¬ 
fore  be  it  resolved. 

First,  That  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  North 
Roots  at  her  home  on  Walnut  Hills  February  sad, 
1894,  this  Society  has  lost  from  its  earthly  service 
and  association  one  of  its  oldest,  most  prominent 
and  interested  members  and  most  generous  con¬ 
tributors  ;  one  who  had  for  many  years  served  as  a 
vice-president  of  this  Freshyterial  Society,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Synodical  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  for  this  Presbytery.  To  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  these  positions  she  gave  conscien¬ 
tious  ability  and  devotion. 

Associated  with  the  early  history  of  this  Presby- 
terial  Society,  her  name  has  been  on  its  roll  of  olH- 
cers  from  its  beginning,  and  in  ail  these  years  of 
service  since,  seldom  has  her  place  been  vacant  in 
its  meetings  for  conference  or  more  public  assem¬ 
bly.  In  the  interest  of  this  beloved  work  for  Christ 
and  country,  her  earnest  prayer,  loving  thought* 
and  generous  gifts  have  been  persistently  engaged 

Second,  That  although  her  familiar  presence  will 
be  henceforth  missed  from  among  us,  the  voice 
that  at  our  last  meeting  (and  so  frequently)  led  our 
petitions  is  stilled  in  death,  her  influence  still  lives, 
“  she  rests  from  her  labors,  and  her  works  do  fol¬ 
low  her.” 

Third,  That  we  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 
her  life  among  us,  and  let  her  faithfulness  to  duty 
and  her  conscientious  stewardship  of  the  gifts  en¬ 
trusted  to  her  care  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
remain  ;  that  we  with  renewed  zeal  and  redoubled 
diligence  take  up  the  duties  of  the  work  so  dear  to 
her  who  has  pas.sed  from  the  earthly  service,  heed¬ 
ing  the  oft-repeated  admonition,  “Work,  for  the 
night  cometh.”  As  one  and  another  of  our  number 
crosses  the  mysterious  line  that  divides  our  ranks 
here  from  that  of  the  ever-increasing  “cloud  of 
witnesses”  beyond,  let  us  with  renewed  ardor  “run 
with  patience  the  race  set  before  us,”  toward  the 
goal  which  they  have  won,  from  which  we  believe 
they  hold  us  in  loving  and  interested  survey. 

Fourth,  That  we  tenderly  sympathize  with  the 
bereaved  family  in  their  loss,  and  prayerfully  com¬ 
mend  them  to  Him  who  comforteth  “  as  a  mother.” 

Fifth,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
the  family  of  our  departed  sister,  spread  upon  the 
records  of  this  Society,  and  sent  The  Herald  and 
Presbyter  and  The  Evangelist  for  publication. 

ALICE  C.  PATTERSON,  )  Committee  of 
Mr5;  a.  Dawson,  Presbyterial  Society. 


By  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

LIFE  FROM  LIFE. 

Mar.  19.  The  resurrection  storv.  John  «) :  1-18. 

20.  Christ’s  life  is  ours.  John  11 : 14-27.  ' 

21.  His  'ife  our  victory.  1  Corinthians  15  :  42-58. 

22.  His  life  our  wisdom.  Eohesiaus  1 : 15-23. 

28.  His  life  our  strength.  Colossians  1 : 1  11. 

24.  His  life  our  joy.  Philipnians  4 : 4-13. 

25.  Topic. — What  is  Christ's  life  doing  for  you'r 

2  Timothy  2: 1-13.  (An  Easter  Topic). 

The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy 
is  the  last  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  In  it 
he  charges  Timothy  concerning  the  things 
needful  to  success  in  his  ministry.  In  the 
lesson  for  to  day  he  charges  him,  “Be  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  ” 
The  Apostle  had  never  boasted  of  his  own 
strength  since  the  time  when  Jesus  met  him 
on  the  way  to  Damascus  when  a  persecutor, 
and  revealed  Himself  to  him  as  his  Lord. 
Recalling  his  former  life,  he  says,  “By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.”  He  was 
“the  chief  of  sinners”  whom  Christ  saved. 
When  he  was  weak  in  himself,  he  was  strong 
in  Christ.  He  could  do  all  things  through 
Christ  strengthening  him. 

Knowing  what  Christ  had  done  for  him,  he 
could  undertake  anything  for  others.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  sinners  were  saved  by  grace  through 
faith,  he  could  commend  faith  in  Christ  with¬ 
out  limit.  Paul  lived,  labored,  endured,  and 
faced  death  by  the  faith  of  Christ  who  had 
loved  him  and  gave  Himself  for  him.  In  the 
full  acceptance  of  and  faith  in  this  grace, 
Timothy  could  preach  the  Gospel  and  war  a 
good  w’arfare  and  run  a  winning  race. 

But  the  charge  which  more  particularly  con¬ 
cerns  us  to-day,  is  that  found  in  the  eighth 
verse :  “Remember  Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the 
dead,  of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to  my 
Gospel.  ”  It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive 
to  trace  through  Paul’s  life  from  the  time  of 
his  conversion  and  from  the  writing  of  his  first 
epistle,  that  to  the  Thessalonians,  what  might 
be  called  his  Gospel,  for  there  is  a  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Paul. 

All  of  his  epistles  were  written  previous  to, 
or  as  early  as  the  Gospels,  except  the  epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus.  So  that  it  was  St. 
Paul  who  not  only  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentile  world,  but  who  also  first  gave  it 
to  them  in  writing.  There  was  much,  doubt¬ 
less,  preserved  in  writing  about  the  life  and 
sayings  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  nothing  had  been 
given  to  the  Church  with  the  authority  of  an 
Apostle  until  Paul  wrote  his  epistles.  This 
Apostle  gave  the  Church  its  teaching  and  or¬ 
ganization,  and  was  its  missionary  organizer. 
He  was  the  interpreter  of  Christianity,  who 
translated  into  the  life  of  the  Gentile  Church 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus  himself  proclaimed  “the 


CHARLOT  W.  BELDING. 

On  Sunday  morniDK,  February  llth,  in  Northvllle, 
Micb.,  at  the  home  of  her  son.  Rev.  James  N.,  Mrs.  Char¬ 
iot  W.  Belding  closed  her  eyes  upon  earthly  scenes  to 
open  them  in  the  presence  of  her  Saviour,  whose  name 
she  bad  devoutly  loved  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

She  was  one  of  the  fourteen  children  of  Major-General 
Benedict  Arnold,  once  a  wealthy  and  prominent  man  in 
the  Mohawk  valley.  She  was  horn  In  1817,  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  when  only  a  few  bouses  lifted  their  roofs  among 
the  trees  of  the  native  forest.  In  1888  the  married  Judge 
Samuel  Belding,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1872.  In  1842  she  was 
converted,  and  united  with  the  old  white  brick  church 
of  Amsterdam,  to  which  Rev.  Dr.  M.  8.  Goodale  has  just 
been  called.  Death  broke  this  sacred  church  fellowship 
fifty-two  years  later,  when  hei  Master  called  her  from 
the  communion  of  saints  to  the  sacred  societies  above. 
By  nature  she  was  adorned  with  tboee  graces  so  attract¬ 
ive;  but  the  character  mellowing  under  the  unbroken  In¬ 
timacy  with  the  Christ  made  her  unusually  winsome, 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  For  her  to  live  was 
Christ,  and  death  an  eternal  gain.  Her  home-going  was 
beautiful. — its  very  sunshine  and  gladness  forliade  tears 
and  mourning.  To  the  last  she  was  thoughifol  and  so- 
licituUB  for  those  about  her,  and  whom  so  soon  she  must 
leave.  Her  circle  of  friends  was  very  wide.lts  burni^ed 
links  touching  hearts  now  saddened  in  Chicago.  Pull¬ 
man,  8t.  Louis,  Maryville,  and  Detroit,  where  she  dm 
lived.  Only  tender  memories,  fragrant  with  unrelBsb 
and  Christly  love,  flood  the  hearts  of  those  who  kiMW 
her.  After  a  brief  service  conducted  by  P.  Ross  Parrish 
of  the  First  -Vlethodlst  Church  of  Northvllle  Jhe  rem^s 
were  taken  to  Amsterdam,  where,  like  the  Hrtrew  Pil¬ 
grims  of  old.  she  WM  gathered  unto  her  fathers.  Her 
sun  set  amid  the  glories  of  a  Christian  evening,  with  the 
full  promise  that  in  the  morning  land  it  would  rise  in 
brottder  splendor. 
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Tfte  Children  at  Home, 


BIRDIES  IN  THE  OAK  TREE, 
lu  the  forest  grew  an  oak  tree. 

And  it  grew  so  straight  and  tall. 

That  the  birdies  liked  to  build  in  it 
Their  houses  from  spring  to  fall. 

One  day,  this  was  in  summer. 

When  the  baby-birdies  were  grown. 

And  from  the  mother's  sheltering  wings 
The  nestlings  all  had  flown ; 

Mrs.  Blackbird,  Mrs.  Bluebird 
Had  been  sitting  on  their  nests, 

Now  flying  out  to  get  some  worms. 

Then  coming  home  to  rest. 

Chip-chop!  chip-chop!  chip-chop! 

Oh  friends !  What  can  that  be  V' 

Said  the  blackbird  to  the  bluebird 
As  something  shook  the  tree. 

**  It  may  be  Mr.  Woodpecker, 

Yon  know  he  has  a  beak. 

Though  he  would  surely  be  polite 
Enough  to  come  and  speak." 

The  birdies  grew  more  frightened, 

"Chip-chop!  chip-chop!  chipchop!" 

And  send  out  Mr.  Bluebird  brave. 

The  woodpecker  to  stop. 

Then  all  the  birdies  listened. 

And  it  was  not  very  long. 

Before  bold  Mr.  Bluebird 
Came  singing  this  sad  song: 

"  A  man  is  cutting  down  our  oak. 

And  cares  not  if  we  die. 

Dear  blackbirds,  olnebirds,  robins, 

I  advise  you  all  to  fly.” 

The  birdies  in  the  oak  tree. 

Chirped  each  a  fond  farewell. 

To  other  forest  homes  they  flew. 

Before  their  oak  tree  fell. 

E.  A.  H. 


THANKFUL  HEARTS. 

Part  II. 

“The  day  of  miracles  has  not  passed  yet,” 
oyfully  soliloquized  Mrs.  Atkins  as  she  picked 
her  way  to  the  next  house,  where  lived  a 
friend  who  had  been  reduced  from  comforta¬ 
ble  circumstances  to  those  of— I  had  almost 
said  extreme  —  want.  It  had  come  about 
through  the  financial  cloud  that  has  recently 
been  hanging  over  our  country.  Mr.  Wheeler 
had  occupied  a  good  position  with  a  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment  that  had  closed  its 
works  early  in  summer.  Close  upon  losing 
his  jKisition  came  the  failure  of  a  bank  in  1 
which  their  money  had  been  deposited,  and 
so  in  a  very  short  time  all  had  been  swept 
away.  Mr.  Wheeler  sought  for  work  through 
the  months  of  summer,  fall,  and  early  winter,  | 
without  success.  Only  within  a  few  weeks 
had  he  obtained  employment  that  would  en¬ 
able  him  to  keep  his  family  from  want. 

Mrs.  Atkins  was  rather  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  yet  she  shrank  from  calling.  “I 
know  she  would  be  glad  to  come  and  give 
something,  but  I  don’t  see  how  she  can  give 
anything,  and  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  to  trouble 
her,  for  it  will  hurt  her  to  refuse.” 

However,  she  went  in,  produced  Mrs, 
Wheeler’s  invitation,  and  gave  it  to  her  with 
the  remark:  “I  thought  I  would  give  it  to 
you.  You  will  feel  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
you,  though,  of  course,  I  realize  how  impossi¬ 
ble  it  8  for  you  to  give  this  time.” 

This  with  intention,  as  she  said  to  herself, 
of  giving  Mrs.  Wheeler  a  chance  to  decline 
easily.  Again  she  received  a  mild  shock  when 
that  lady,  with  a  radiant  look,  brought  out 
from  somewhere  a  five  dollar  bill,  and  said : 
“I  cannot  give  niuch  this  time,  and  you  don’t 
know  what  a  sorrow  it  has  been  to  me  to 
have  to  fall  short  in  my  offering  just  now 
when  the  Boards  need  money  so  much,  but  I 
have  left  all  that  with  my  Saviour.  He  can 
make  this  go  farther  than  five  times  that  sum 
would  ordinarily  go,  and  I  believe  He  will 
bless  and  use  this  small  gift,  for  it  represents 
a  great  deal  of  thankfulness.  ” 

“Laura  Wheeler  ”  exclaimed  her  friend, 
“how  can  you  afford  to  give  this  now?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  and  why,”  replied  Mrs. 
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Wheeler.  “When  our,  I  don’t  call  them 
troubles,  but  lessons,  began,  I  had  fifteen 
dollars  saved  that  I  intended  should  goto  mis¬ 
sions.  I  was  glad  I  had  it,  and  I  kept  saying 
to  myself,  that  is  safe.  You  know  how  one 
prop  after  another  failed  us.  After  we  lost 
everything  through  the  bank  disaster,  Mary 
Atkins,  I  was  compelled  to  use  every  cent  of 
that  little  fifteen  dollars  to  keep  my  children 
in  food.  I  have  prayed  ‘Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,’  with  a  new  intensity.  And  we 
have  been  supplied  in  ways  that  have  seemed 
to  me  wonderful. 

“When  one  of  the  children  was  quite  sick, 
and  I  was  unable  to  do  our  washing,  and  I  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn,  Julia,  a  former 
domestic,  who  works  hard  to  keep  her  children 
fed  and  clothed,  came  to  see  me.  She  knew 
nothing  about  our  changed  circumstances ; 
she  onl}'  knew  Johnny  was  sick,  and  wanted 
to  help  me  in  some  way.  She  took  our  wash¬ 
ing  home  and  brought  the  clothes  back  clean 
and  nicely  ironed.  I  bad  been  wondering  how 
I  was  to  pay  her  for  that  service.  Do  you 
know,  she  absolutely  refused  any  pay,  re¬ 
minding  me  of  some  trifling  help  I  had  ren¬ 
dered  her  some  time  ago.  What  could  I  do 
but  thank  her  and  accept  the  help  as  sent 
from  a  Father’s  hand. 

“When  Johnny’s  strength  began  to  return, 
he  craved  some  chicken  gravy.  I  could  not 
furnish  even  that  little  treat  to  the  dear  child. 
The  next  day  a  farmer  called  at  our  door  with 
two  fine  chickens,  sent  from  his  wife,  a  pres¬ 
ent  to  me.  I  never  saw  chickens  that  looked 
so  attractive  as  those  two,  and  my  little  boy 
had  his  chicken  gravy.  These  and  similar 
little  incidents  gave  me  a  feeling  that  I  never 
had  before ;  that  the  hairs  of  my  head  were 
numbered,  that  our  Heavenly  Father  knew  we 
had  need  of  these  things,  and  put  into  the 
hearts  of  these  friends  to  supply  our  small 
wants. 

“These  lessons  of  trust  are  worth  everything 
to  me.  I  have  been  happy,  even  while  pass¬ 
ing  through  these  very  deep  waters,  for  He  is 
bringing  me  through  as  on  dry  ground,  and  I 
have  learned  how  sweet  it  is  to  lean  on  Him,  ; 
and  receive  all  straight  from  His  dear  hand. 

“This  money,  like  everything  else,  seems  [ 
provided  for  this  special  use.  It  is  part  of  a  i 
I  present  from  my  sister.  When  my  turn  comes  ! 
I  to  give,  how  dare  I  hold  back?  Some  of 
God’s  servants  at  this  moment  may  be  in  much 
closer  straits  than  we  have  known,  and  my 
small  gift  may  be  needed  to  relieve  their  dis¬ 
tress.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons  I  have 
lately  learned,  that  our  Father  sends  help  to 
his  dependent  ones  through  others;  we  dare 
not  turn  away  with  a  refusal  when  it  is  put 
into  our  hearts  to  give,  for  in  so  doing  we  may 
be  rejecting  a  direct  impulse  from  on  high. 
This  one  verse  keeps  coming  to  me  again  and 
again,  and  it  tells  all:  'The  Lord  is  good;  a 
strong  hold  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  He 
I  knoweth  them  that  trust  in  Him.’  ” 
i  Mrs.  Atkins  walked  to  the  next  house,  her 
j  thoughts  were  as  follows:  “If  Laura  Wheeler 
!  finds  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  her  adver¬ 
sity,  how  am  I  doing  in  my  prosperity?  If 
j  she  can  give  five  dollars,  I  ought  to  give  ten. 

I  I  thought  five  ’’dollars  a  good  sum,  but — let’s 
i  see — I  can  surely  do  without  something  and 
save  five  more  to  help  the  Boards  in  this 
'  emergency,  and  I  will.” 

Filled  with  this  good  resolve,  she  rang  the 
bell  at  the  fourth  and  last  house.  It  was  a 
I  building  of  neat  and  unpretentious  appear- 
!  ance,  where  lived  Miss  Ellen  Lawrence  and 
'  her  mother.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  the  widow 
!  of  a  soldier,  and  received  a  pension,  which, 
with  the  rent  of  a  few  rooms,  supplied  the  two 
with  what  are  termed  the  necessities  of  life. 

Miss  Ellen  possessed  a  quick  tongue,  was 
j  devoted  to  her  invalid  mother,  but  showed  a 


cold  demeanor  to  the  church  people.  This 
latter  peculiarity,  no  doubt,  caused  the  ladies 
of  the  church  to  stand  slightly  aloof,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  she  attributed  to  other  rea¬ 
sons.  Her  reception  of  our  faithful  Secretary 
this  time  differed  in  no  respect  from  her 
usual  method,  after  she  found  what  had 
occasioned  the  call.  She  at  once  complained 
of  the  lack  of  sociability  in  the  church  This 
was  a  good  time  to  speak  of  the  Missionary 
Tea  to  be  held  after  the  meeting,  and  Mrs. 
Atkins,  with  a  hopeful  ring  in  her  voice, 
urged  her  to  come  to  it  and  be  sociable,  but 
Miss  Ellen  dryly  declined.  She  had  no  reason 
that  she  knew  of  for  being  thankful ;  had  no 
money  to  give,  anyhow ;  intimated  that  it 
would  be  an  agreeable  change  if  people  would 
come  to  her  house  once  in  a  while  for  some 
other  purpose  than  to  beg,  and  finished  by 
declaring  she  was  tired  to  death,  and  had  no 
time  to  go  to  missionary  meetings. 

Poor  Mrs.  Atkins  stood  this  hostile  battery 
of  words  meekly.  She  was  not  good  at  argu¬ 
ment,  so  she  faltered  out :  “  I  am  sorry  you  are 
tired  and  lonely.  I  am  sure  it  would  rest  you 
to  come  to  the  praise  meeting.  It  is  to  me 
the  happiest  day  of  the  year.  If  you  once 
began  to  come,  you  would  never  stay  away. 

I  will  call  again  soon  to  eec  you  and  your  dear 
mother,  but  I  must  go  home  now.” 

After  her  visitor  left.  Miss  Ellen  went  into 
a  pleasant  little  room,  where  on  a  couch  near 
a  window  facing  the  south  so  that  in  summer 
time  she  could  look  out  on  a  bed  of  flowers, 
lay  an  old  lady,  with  smooth,  white  hair,  and 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  faces. 

“Here,  mother,  is  an  invitation  to  a  mission¬ 
ary  praise  meeting.  Small  time  or  money  have 
we  for  it,  and  I  told  Mrs.  Atkins  so.” 

Mrs.  Lawrence  took  the  note  in  her  thin 
hand,  looked  at  the  form  of  invitation,  and 
said  wistfully:  “How  gladly  I  would  join  in 
this  service  of  praise!  But  I  can  only  serve 
my  Lord  by  lying  here ;  and  you,  dear,  serve 
Him,  too,  when  you  care  for  me  so  tenderly. 

I  used  to  think  as  you  do,  that  I  had  no  time. 
Now  I  have  all  the  time  there  is ;  I  was  often 
tired ;  now  my  bands  have  had  a  long  rest, 
and  now  and  then  I  wonder  what  it  would  be 
like  to  have  my  feet  tired  once  more.” 

She  scanned  the  invitation  again,  and  read 
a  verse  of  poetry  that  was  printed  on  the 
back.  The  last  two  lines  read  thus: 

"  Give  as  you  would  to  the  Master  if  you  met  His  search- 
iuK  look :  • 

'Give  as  you  would  of  your  substance  if  His  hands  your 
otfeiing  took." 

“How  that  thought  glorifies  our  poor  gifts,” 
she  said,  “and  how  solemn  it  seems  that  the 
Lord  himself  receives  our  offerings,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  they  may  be.  I  can  give  so 
little,  but  I  pray  for  this  work  a  great  deal. 

“In  all  my  long  sickness  the  Saviour  has 
stayed  so  near  me.  I  know  that  when  I  am 
done  with  this  poor,  helpless  body,  I  shall  go 
to  be  with  Him,  to  unending  joy.  This  hope 
grows  sweeter  every  day.  But,  Ellen,  the 
millions  of  poor  women  who  have  to  suffer 
worse  pain  than  I  have  known,  who  have  no 
'  hope  for  this  life  or  the  next,  no  Jesus  to 
!  help  them !  I  think  you  will  soon  see  that 
i  your  Saviour  expects  you  to  help  in  missionary' 
work.  How  blessed  it  would  be  to  send  to 
i  some  one  who  suffers  so  hopelessly,  the 
I  knowledge  that  there  is  One  who  loves,  pities, 
and  saves — the  knowledge  that  your  mother 
I  prizes  more  than  anything  else  on  earth !  I 
I  should  like  to  send  this  message  to  the  meet- 
!  ing :  that  I  pray  we  may  send  just  such  hap- 
I  piness  in  sickness  to  some  sad  life  as  this 
I  which  crowns  me  as  I  lie  still  and  wait.  ” 

The  daughter  kissed  the  peaceful  face  that 
looked  up  at  her  from  the  pillow,  and  said 
“Mother,  for  your  sake  I  will  begin  now 
1  Perhaps  I  may  become  more  like  you.  ” 
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“Not  for  my  sake,  dear,  but  let  it  be  for 
Christ’s  sake  that  you  do  this.” 

“It  shall  be  for  Christ's  sake,  too,  mother.” 

When  Mrs.  Atkins  went  to  the  meeting  on  ' 
Friday,  the  first  one  to  smile  on  her  was  Miss  j 
Ellen  Lawrence,  who  whispered  that  she  had 
decided  to  come  and  be  sociable.  Besides,  she 
wanted  to  bring  her  mother’s  little  gift  and 
message. 

One  message  was  read  that  afternoon  that 
touched  all  hearts:  “For  my  dear,  patient 
mother  I  thank  God.  I  have  little  money  to 
bestow,  so  I  give  myself  anew  to  work  as  He 
sees  best.  May  the  Master’s  hand  receive  my 
humble  offering !” 

Who  doubts  that  this  offering  was  very 
precious  and  acceptable  to  the  heart  of  infinite 
love? 

LIGHT  AFTER  DARKNESS. 

By  Viririnia  P.  Deems. 

The  Are  in  the  room  burned  brightly,  and 
the  soft  light  of  a  winter  sunset  came  in  at 
the  window,  but  they  brought  no  light  to  the 
face  of  the  girl  who  sat  pale  and  resolute  be¬ 
fore  the  man  who  loved  her  and  whom  she 
loved.  His  anger  had  risen  high  against  her, 
and  not  a  little  scorn  mingled  with  hiswiath. 
But  as  he  looked  upcn  her  sitting  there,  all 
the  sweet  hopes  that  had  been  their’s  swept 
over  him  and  his  anger  vanished. 

Going  to  where  she  sat,  he  took  her  hand 
in  his:  “Alice,”  he  said,  “ycu  do  not,  cannot 
mean  it.” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  she  faltered,  “but,  oh,  Horace, 
believe  me,  I  am  only  trying  to  do  right.” 

“Right?  It  is  not  right,”  he  answered 
fiercely,  “to  ruin  my  life  and  belie  your  own 
lieart,  casting  out  love  for  a  false  idea  of 
duty.  Take  back  what  you  have  said,  Alice. 
Believe  me,  I  wdll  never  interfere  with  any 
duties  your  little  Puritan  conscience  may  dic¬ 
tate.  Be  all,  do  all  that  you  want,  only  lov6 
me  first,  and  I  will  ask  nothing  more.” 

Tenderly  he  plead  with  her,  but  she  shook 
her  head:  “I  do  not  even  pretend,  Horace, 
that  I  do  not  love  you.  For  two  years  I  have 
lived  for  you  and  you  alone.  You  say  love 
you  first,  and  you  know  I  have  not  had  a 
thought  or  plan  apart  from  you.  But  now 
God  has  shown  me  that  you  have  His  place 
in  my  heart,  and  I  must  send  you  away. 
You  will  not  even  believe  in  Him  whose  claim 
on  my  life  is  first,  therefore  I  cannot  marry 
you.  ” 

Still  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  but  his  face 
grew  cold  and  hard  and  a  sneer  seemed  to 
fix  itself  firmly  about  his  mouth.  He  let  her  | 
hands  go  as  he  said,  calmly:  “If  you  are 
capable  of  accepting  such  an  idea  of  duty  to 
God  and  to  your  fellow-men,  then  I  am  sure 
you  are  right.  Miss  Winston,  it  is  better  for  | 
our  separation  to  be  final.  I  bid  you  good-  , 
bye.  ” 

He  went  quietly  out,  and  she  sat  alone  be-  | 
foie  the  fire,  trying  to  stifle  with  the  thought  | 
of  duty  performed  the  cry  of  her  desolate 
heart. 

So  duty  became  the  watchword  of  Alice  j 
Winston’s  life.  Over  and  over  again  she  said 
to  herself:  “It  was  my  duty.  Surely  I  have} 
obeyed  God,  and  by-and  bye  He  will  give  me 
peace.  ”  But  the  days  went  by  and  she  found 
no  peace,  while  the  struggle  within  her  grew 
harder  to  bear.  Doubt  came  into  her  mind, 
and  she  could  not  drive  it  out.  “All  your  sac-  . 
rifice  has  been  in  vain,”  it  whispered;  “you  I 
have  cast  love  out  of  your  heart  that  you  | 
might  put  duty  in  its  place,  and  now  God  is  ! 
no  nearer  to  you,  and  love  is  gone.  ” 

But  she  went  bravely  on,  trying  to  take  up 
each  day's  duty  as  it  came,  reading  the  prom-  i 
ises  of  peace,  which  seemed  now  to  mock  her,  | 
and  trying  to  pray  to  God,  who  was  very  far  i 
off.  Many  a  dreary  home  was  the  brighter  for  , 


her  coming  into  it,  but  the  pain  in  her  own 
heart  went  on,  and  now  was  added  to  it  the 
consciousness  that  she  must  go  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  her  own  living.  She  had  been 
since  her  father’s  death  a  guest  in  the  home 
of  her  guardian,  who  supposed  that  her  en¬ 
gagement  would  soon  terminate  in  a  most 
desirable  marriage.  This  could  not  continue ; 
she  must  now  support  herself. 

After  weeks  of  fruitless  effort  she  obtained 
a  position  as  governess  in  another  city.  She 
was  glad  to  get  entirely  away  from  her  old 
life.  “And  surely,”  she  thought,  “when  I 
have  left  all  to  follow  Him,  He  will  come  near 
to  me.”  But  teaching  was  a  difficult  task  for 
her.  She  missed  the  old  life  more  than  she 
had  thought  possible,  and  most  of  all,  her 
heart  cried  for  the  old  love.  She  had  given 
up  all  for  the  sake  of  doing  her  duty  to  God, 
supposing  that  her  life  would  become  a  song 
of  triumph  over  self,  but  she  found  only  an 
empty  heart  and  a  soul  full  of  bitterness. 

The  dreary  winter  wore  itself  away,  and  one 
warm  spring  afternoon  she  went  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital,  where  she  often  visited. 
Somehow  she  found  more  comfort  here  than 
anywhere  else.  This  afternoon  she  sat  by  the 
cot  of  a  little  boy  to  whom  she  was  especially 
attached.  The  little  fellow’s  big,  dark  eyes 
looked  into  her  face,  and  with  a  child’s  intui¬ 
tion  read  her  trouble  and  knew  the  remedy. 
He  reached  out  his  thin  little  arms  and  drew 
her  to  him,  while  he  whispered,  “Miss  Alice, 
I  love  you.  ” 

The  tender  little^words  seemed  almost  to 
break  her  heart,  and  the  hot  tears  came  fast 
as  she  answered,  “I’m  so  glad.  Willie,  for  no¬ 
body  else  does.”  He  looked  wonderingl}’  at 
her  for  a  moment,  then  said  reproachfully, 
“Why,  Miss  Alice,  don’t  you  know  that  Jesus 
lovss  you,  too?” 

“Jesus  loves  you,  too.”  The  words  seemed 
to  vibrate  through  her  whole  being.  She 
trembled  as  she  kissed  the  little  fellow,  and 
went  out  into’the  street  without  a  word.  Her 
heart  had  been  so  hungry  for  love,  and  now — 
“Jesus  loves  you,  too.”  She  looked  up  into 
the  sky.  The  vision  of  God  so  far.  so  very 
far  away,  but  stern  and  relentless  in  His  claim 
upon  her,  vanished,  and  instead  there  looked 
down  upon  her  a  face  sweet  and  tender,  and 
the  eyes  beneath  the  thorn  crown  were  full 
of  pity.  The  little  words  still  sounded  in  her 
ears,  and  as  she  looked  into  the  face  of  Jesus 
her  heart  was  filled  with  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding. 

Several  years  afterward  Alice  Winston  stood 
in  the  uniform  of  an  hospital  nurse  talking 
to  a  physician  of  a  case  he  wished  her  to  un¬ 
dertake.  From  her  face  all  trace  of  bitterness 
had  passed  away.  Her  life  had  not  become  a 
song  of  triumph,  but  the  love  of  Jesus  had 
transformed  it  into  a  message  of  love.  For 
the  love  of  Christ  she  went  about  doing  good, 
and  she  had  chosen  this  method  of  earning  her 
living,  because  it  enabled  her  to  reach  more 
of  those  of  whom  He  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.  ” 

“On  no  account.  Miss  Winston,  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  “is  the  patient  to  be  allowed  to  excite 
himself.  The  operation  has  been  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  one,  and  its  success  depends  upon  abso 
lute  quiet.  ” 

Alice  followed  him  into  the  private  room 
where  the  patient  was.  It  was  so  dark  that  a 
moment  passed  before  she  saw  dimly  the 
figure  of  some  one  lying  upon  the  bed,  and 
then  her  heart  seemed  almost  to  stop  beating 
as  she  recognized  in  the  man  lying  in  agony 
before  her,  his  eyes  .bandaged  and  conscious  of 
nothing  but  his  intense  pain,  him  whom  she 
loved  with  all  her  heart. 

With  a  tremendous  effort  she  controlled  her¬ 
self  and  went  about  the  duties  of  her  office. 
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Presently  the  doctor  went  away,  and  Alice 
was  alone  once  more  with  Horace  Keith.  How 
changed  he  was.  His  face  had  grown  thin, 
lines  of  anxiety  and  care  were  plainly  marked 
on  it,  and  that  sneer  which  the  last  time  she 
had  seen  him  bad  burned  itself  into  her 
memory,  seemed  now  to  have  hardened  about 
his  mouth.  Each  muscle  in  his  face  was  set, 
and  his  hands  were  rigid  in  the  effort  to  bear 
the  pain  which  tortured  him. 

As  Alice  looked  at  him  her  resolve  was 
taken.  No  one  else  loved  him  as  she  did ; 
surely  no  one  could  .  care  for  him  so  well. 
She  would  stay  beside  him,  and  not  one  word 
should  ecsape  her  which  would  betray  who 
she  was.  When  these  weeks  of  suspense  were 
over  she  could  decide  further ;  now  for  cour¬ 
age  and  calmness.  She  went  to  him  with  the 
medicine  in  her  hand,  and  said  steadily : 
“You  will  take  the  medicine  the  doctor  left, 
Mr.  Keith ;  it  will  bring  you  some  relief.  ” 
He  took  it  from  her  hand  and  drank  it,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  recognition.  He  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  bis  agony,  and 
“relief”  was  the  only  word  that  had  aroused 
him. 

Several  days  passed  and  brought  no  change. 
The  suffering  seemed  almost  unendurable,  and 
anodynes  brought  relief  only  for  a  little  while. 
The  doctor  could  do  but  little,  and  his  face 
grew  anxious  as  the  days  passed.  All  that 
Alice’s  skill  could  suggest  she  tried,  and  every 
thought  and  every  effort  was  winged  with 
prayer.  In  one  thing  she  was  confident :  He 
who  died  for  Horace  Keith  loved  him  tenderly 
as  she  did.  Where  she  was  helpless  He  was 
almighty,  and  naught  but  good  could  come 
from  bis  orderings.  , 

At  last  a  change  came.  In  his  sleep  the 
strained  muscles  relaxed  and  the  fever  abated. 
Next  morning  the  pain  was  gone,  and  the  re¬ 
action  left  him  weak  as  a  little  child.  As  he 
lay  there  helpless  and  in  the  dark,  the  hardest 
part  of  Alice’s  trial  came.  She  could  not  tell 
whether  or  not  he  knew  her ;  in  all  these  years 
his  love  for  her  had  doubtless  died,  or  he 
would  have  tried  to  find  her.  Would  he  then 
wish  that  she  had  left  him  to  be  cared  for  by 
some  one  else? 

In  her  anxiety  one  wish  surpassed  all 
others.  She  was  responsible  for  that  hard 
sneer  upon  his  face.  Had  she  shown  him 
Jesus,  he  could  not  but  have  loved  Him,  but 
she  had  hidden  God’s  loving  face  behind  that 
cold,  hard  idea  of  duty  and  driven  him  away. 
Oh,  that  now  in  bis  suffering  he  might  find  a 
comforting  Saviour  I 

She  was  renewing  the  outer  bandage  about 
bis  eyes  one  morning,  when  he  suddenly  said, 
“Who  are  you?”  She  was  glad  that  he  could 
not  see  her  as  she  answered,  “I  am  one  of  the 
hospital  nurses,  Mr.  Keith.  Miss  Winston  is 
my  name.” 

“Miss  Winston?” 

“Yes;  is  it  an  unfamiliar  name  to  you?” 

“Not  altogether  so,”  he  answered,  and  was 
silent. 

Two  weeks  had  yet  to  elapse  before  they 
could  know  the  result  of  the  operation,  and 
as  day  by  day  he  grew  stronger,  the  sus^nse 
grew  more  intolerable.  He  seemed  to  know 
each  movement  that  Alice  made,  but  be  said 
nothing  further  about  her  name. 

“You  grow  accustomed  to  scenes  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  I  suppose.  Miss  Winston ;  can  you  not 
discover  some  remedy  for  mental  pain,  too? 
I  suppose  you  tell  your  patients  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  bear  what  God  sends  them,  since,”  he 
added  bitterly,  “  they  can  do  nothing  else.  ” 

Alice  winced.  Did  he  know  her  and  mean 
to  taunt  her?  “I  have  a  better  remedy  than 
that,  Mr.  Keith,”  she  answered;  “it  was 
given  to  me  by  a  little  suffering  child  when  I, 
too,  was  in  agony.  It  was  just  this:  ‘Jesus 
loves  you,  Mias  Winston’ ;  but  I  was  comfort- 
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ed.  Don’t  talk  now,  it  is  not  good  for  you, 
but  let  the  little  fellow’s  message  come  into 
your  heart ;  perhaps  it  may  comfort  you,  too.  ” 
He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  was  silent, 
and  Alice  prayed  as  she  had  never  prayed 
before. 

All  day  he  tossed  restlessly,  but  said 
nothing  more  until  just  before  she  left  him 
for  the  night,  then  he  said  to  her:  “You  are 
very  kind.  Miss  Winston.  Doubtless  you 
think  me  strangely  unappreciative,  but  may  1 
tell  you,  by  way  of  apology,  that  if  in  a  week 
I  find  myself  blind,  I  see  nothing  in  the  future 
but  absolute  dependence.  Do  you  wonder, 
then, that  even  your  panacea  fails  to  affect  me?” 

“You  have  not  tried  it  long  enough,  Mr. 
Keith ;  perhaps  you  have  not  known  Jesus 
before,  therefore  His  love  does  not  comfort 
you,  but  it  will,  if  you  will  only  let  it.  You 
shall  not  talk  to-night;  just  listen  while  I 
read  to  you  about  Him,  and  she  read  that 
matchless  passage  beginning,  “He  was  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.” 

Next  morning  when  she  came  in  he  was 
quietly  asleep.  When  he  waked,  he  said, 
smilingly,  “I  believe  the  little  fellow’s 
message  is  something  of  an  anodyne,  I  slept 
so  well.  It  is  rather  a  new  idea  to  me ;  the 
God  I  have  heard  most  of  is  an  exacting,  all- 
absorbing  sort  of  Judge,  duty  done  being  the 
only  key  to  His  approval ;  this  view  of  a 
loving  Jesus  is  a  more  attractive  one.” 

Alice  could  stand  it  no  longer  “You  have 
heard  all  wrong,  Mr.  Keith,”  she  cried; 
“please  believe  me,  I  know  it  is  so.  It  is  our 
love  God  wants ;  the  duty  will  follow.  He 
loves  us,  loves  us  with  an  everlasting  love, 
and  only  in  loving  Him  can  we  find  peace.” 

“Peace,”  he  answered,  “the  very  word  is 
music.” 

Slowly  the  days  went  by,  until  only  one  or 
two  remained.  To  Alice  the  minutes  seemed 
hours.  Sometimes  she  felt  sure  he  knew  her, 
and  yet  if  he  did,  would  he  not  make  some 
sign?  Had  he  found  Jesus?  She  could  not 
tell.  Now  he  was  quiet  and  calm,  and  all  the 
anxiety  seemed  to  have  rolled  upon  her.  On 
the  day  before  the  test  was  to  be  made,  he  had 
kept  her  constantly  near  him. 

When  the  night  fell,  he  called  her  to  the 
bedside.  “Miss  Winston,”  he  said,  “I  want 
to  tell  you  before  to  morrow  comes,  that  I 
have  no  fear.  Your  message  has  accomplished 
its  work.  If  blindness  falls  to  me,  it  is  well, 
Jesus  loves  me,  and  in  His  strength  I  shall  go 
on  to  the  end  as  bravely  as  I  can.  If  He 
gives  me  back  my  sight,  my  life  is  His,  for 
Jesus  loves  me.  Now,  having  done  so  much 
for  me,  will  you  make  me  one  more  promise?” 

“What  is  it?”  she  said,  while  the  tears  ran 
down  her  face. 

“Sit  to  morrow  where  I  can  see  you  in  the 
moment  they  will  allow  me ;”  and  she  promised. 

The  hour  came,  the  room  was  in  readiness, 
the  physicians  arrived,  and  Horace  Keith  lay 
quietly  waiting.  Alice  took  her  place  at  the 
foot  of  his  cot,  and  he  smiled  when  he  knew 
that  she  was  there. 

“Now,  Mr.  Keith,”  said  the  doctor,  “in  a 
montent  we  shall  know.  Do  not  try  to  see 
too  much.  If  you  can  see  at  all  it  is  success¬ 
ful  ;  we  shall  give  you  only  a  moment.” 

“Now,”  to  the  attendant,  “a  little  light,  if 
you  please,”  and  a  soft  ray  of  light  fell  on 
Alice’s  bowed  head,  and  seemed  an  answer  to 
the  prayer  she  made  for  him  and  for  herself. 
She  looked  up.  No  word  was  spoken  as  the 
doctor  slowly  raised  the  bandage.  For  an  in¬ 
stant  Alice’s  heart  stood  still.  Then  Horace 
Keith  looked  into  her  face,  and  in  those  eyes 
so  blurred  and  dim  she  saw  the  light  of  love 
and  recognition.  The  bandage  fell  and  all 
was  dark  again. 

“Well?”  said  the  doctor,  anxiously. 

“I  see,”  he  answered,  and  lay  back  upon  the 
pillow. 


ALWAYS  BAD ;  NEVER  GOOD. 

From  a  Great  Temperance  Reformer. 

To  THE  Boyr  and  Girls- — My  dear  little 
Frieiubi :  I  who  am  about  to  die  salute  you. 
Before  I  go  I  send  to  you  a  few  words  of  warn¬ 
ing  and  counsel.  Some  of  you  may  not  under¬ 
stand  all  of  it  now.  but  your  parents  and  friends 
can  tell  you  what  it  means.  When  you  are 
older,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  world,  and 
know  more  of  men  than  you  now  do,  you  will 
see  that  many  of  them  made  a  failure  in  life 
for  lack  of  listening  to  good  advice  or  refusing 
to  accept  it.  The  young  are  everywhere  ex¬ 
posed  to  temptations  to  evil  to  which  they  may 
fall  victims  without  the  help  of  persons  older 
and  wiser  than  themselves. 

At  every  great  seaport  there  are  men  called 
pilots ;  their  business  is  to  guide  ships  safely 
over  the  shallows  and  among  the  rocks  which 
would  be  fatal  to  vessels  not  guided  by  those 
who  have  been  all  over  the  ground  and  know 
where  the  dangers  are  hidden  away  under  the 
water.  Those  ships  are  safe  when  the.  pilot’s 
hands  are  at  the  helm  ;  but  if  guided  by  men 
without  experience,  the  danger  of  shipwreck 
would  be  imminent,  if  not  certain. 

Now,  dear  boys  and  girls,  I  advise  you  ear¬ 
nestly  never  to  take  intoxicating  drink  of  any 
kind  ;  it  is  always  bad,  never  good.  I  cannot 
take  up  the  time  to  tell  you  what  my  reasons 
are  for  saying  this ;  and  many  of  you  are  not 
yet  old  enough  to  understand  what  the  reasons 
are  if  I  were  to  explain  them  all  to  you.  The 
pilot,  when  he  goes  on  board  a  great  ship  to 
guide  her  into  port,  turns  her  this  way  and 
that  way  and  every  way  among  the  rocks  and 
sandbanks  which  nobody  sees.  The  captain 
never  questions  him  as  to  his  reasons  for  do¬ 
ing  this  and  that,  trusting  the  safety  of  the 
ship  entirely  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  the 
pilot.  Now  I  know  the  ground  thoroughly 
over  which  you  must  pass  to  reach  my  age ;  I 
warn  you  and  advise  you  as  to  the  course  you 
should  take ;  for  the  present  ^ou  must  trust 
my  word  as  the  result  of  experience  and  long 
observation :  you  cannot  understand  all  about 
it  now.  In  taking  strong  drink  of  whatever 
name,  there  is  great  danger:  it  is  bad  for  the 
health  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  good  morals  because 
of  bad  tendencies ;  it  is  a  bad  example  for 
others.  No  one  in  all  the  world  was  ever 
harmed  by  avoiding  it ;  millions  and  millions 
of  men  and  women  and  children  have  been 
ruined  in  health,  in  morals  and  character  and 
life,  because  they  did  not  avoid  strong  drink. 
Let  all  your  influence  be  against  this  great 
evil — a  greater  danger  to  those  who  do  not 
avoid  it  than  any  other.  You  are  old  enough 
to  know  what  it  is  to  sign  the  pledge ;  if  your 
parents  are  willing,  I  urge  you  strongly  to  do 
it,  and  make  of  it  a  solemn  obligation  never 
to  use  intoxicating  drinks.  No  matter  by 
whom  the  bad  example  may  be  given ;  no 
matter  who  they  are ;  I  urge  you  to  avoid 
them  as  dangerous ;  always  bad  and  never 
good.  And  when  you  are  old  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  act,  be  i-ure  that  your  vote  shall 
never,  under  any  pretence,  tend  in  any  way  to 
uphold  and  perpetuate  the  drink-traffic,  through 
which  all  the  danger  comes. 

And  now,  dear  boys,  a  few  words  especially 
to  you  :  Don’t  use  tobacco  in  any  way.  Don’t 
be  drawn  into  it  by  the  example  of  others ;  it 
is  a  very  great  evil ;  all  its  tendencies  are  bad  ; 
it  dulls  the  moral  sense  always  of  everybody 
who  contracts  the  tobacco  habit.  It  makes 
men  selfish,  regardless  of  the  feelings,  the 
comfort,  of  others ;  it  is  injurious  to  the  health. 
A  great  many  men  of  character  and  high  so¬ 
cial  position  have  the  tobacco  habH ;  but  for 
that,  it  would  be  considered  by  all  decent  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  vile,  disgusting,  loathsome  habit,  fit 
only  for  ignorant  savages,  through  whom  it 
made  its  way  to  the  civilized  world.  My  rea¬ 
sons  for  giving  you  this  advice  are  many  and 
cogent.  I  cannot  take  up  the  room  for  them 
here,  and  some  of  them  you  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  understand. 

Dear  boys  and  girls,  my  last  words  to  you 
are :  Avoid  strong  drink  of  whatever  name ; 
your  nature  loathes  tobacco,  do  not  touch  it. 
They  are  always  bad,  never  good. 

Neal  Dow. 


THK  PATH  OF  A  METEOR. 

Prof.  Newton  of  Yale  College  says  that  sev¬ 
eral  meteors  of  considerable  size  were  ob¬ 
served  about  the  same  time  January  20th: 
that  the  bolide,  the  principal  one  of  all,  was 
observed.  This  was  seen  by  persons  from 
Nova  Scotia  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  the  accounts  given,  it  has  been 
made  possible  to  calculate  its  course,  inten¬ 
sity,  size,  weight,  and  distance  from  the  earth 
i  at  the  different  places  where  it  was  visible. 
One  of  the  most  common  fallacies  exhibited  in 
the  communications  received  is  that  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  meteor  fell  near  the  observer. 

The  details  of  the  principal,  or  first  meteor, 
have  been  calculated  as  follows :  The  inclina¬ 
tion  of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  was  about 
twenty-five  degrees.  According  to  this,  the 
I  meteor  would  have  gone  over  30,000,000  miles 
'  toward  the  sun  before  turning  away  from  it 
j  again,  had  it  not  encountered  our  atmosphere. 

'  That  is,  the  bolide  would  have  gone  nearer  the 
!  sun  than  Venus  is,  but  not  so  near  as  is  Mer- 
!  cury.  Its  own  natural  velocity  in  meeting  the 
I  earth  would  have  been  sixteen  and  one  half 
1  miles  a  second,  and  this  would  have  been  in- 
:  creased  by  the  earth's  attraction  to  about 
'  eighteen  miles  a  second.  As  to  the  actual 
i  size  of  this  meteor, 'it  can  be  stated  that  this 
was  not  unusually  large.  It  was  greater  than 
I  one  foot  in  diameter,  but  not  greater  than 
;  four  or  five  feet.  Its  material  was,  in  gen 
I  eral,  stony,  with  some  iron,  which  was,  per- 
I  haps,  burned  up  before  the  meteor  reached 
'  the  ground.  Its  estimated  total  visible  dura- 
I  tion  in  the  atmosphere  was  about  ten  seconds. 

I  At  the  height  of  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
I  earth  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  was 
I  sufficient  to  make  it  visible  at  first,  and 
probably  when  about  twenty- five  miles  liigh  it 
I  exploded.  To  observers  who  saw  it  after  that, 
it  was  like  a  cloud  in  appearance.  It  has 
dropped  to  pieces  and  fallen  to  the  earth  in  a 
line  vertical  to  its  track.  Where  the  meteor 
struck,  or,  indeed,  whether  it  was  consumed 
by  combustion  and  did  not  strike  at  all,  is  not 
known.  If  it  continued  in  its  course  and  fell, 
somewhere  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  must  have 
!  marked  the  spot  of  its  reception  on  the  surface 
1  of  the  earth. 

j  Perhaps  the  exact  course  of  the  meteor  can 
I  best  be  seen  by  noting  the  places  in  whose 
I  zenith  it  lay.  It  entered  the  earth’s  atmos 
1  phere  over  the  western  part  of  Vermont. 

!  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Rutland.  The  line 
of  its  course,  which  satisfies  all  observations, 
according  to  Professor  Newton’s  estimate  of 
the  course  of  the  bolide,  would  go  from  W’est- 
ern  Vermont,  thence  over  Whitehall,  Saratoga, 
and  downward  to  the  region  near  Honesdale, 
Scranton,  and  Wilkesbarre,  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  meteor  was  in  the  zen.tb 
of  the  above  places,  and  a  line  drawn  through 
them  on  the  map  shows  its  general  course. 

The  velocity  of  the  meteor  was  so  great 
that  it  burst  in  two  explosions,  the  first  near 
the  beginning  of  its  path,  the  latter  near  the 
end.  When  the  meteor  disappeared  over 
Scranton,  it  was  probably  about  thirty-five 
miles  high.  It  was  then  shattered  into  frag¬ 
ments.  which  fell  apart,  but  none  seemed  to 
reach  the  ground.  The  course  of  the  meteor 
as  mapped  out  above  is  about  200  miles  long. 
Its  weight  was  more  than  100  pounds,  and  less 
I  than  five  tons.  The  fact  that  none  of  the 
!  fragments  has  been  gathered  renders  a  more 
!  exact  estimate  impossible.  Professor  Newton 
I  believes  that  persons  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scranton,  Penn.,  above  where  the  second  and 
principal  explosion  took  place,  might  possibly 
I  be  able  to  find  some  of  the  remains  of  the 
j  meteor. 

!  A  writer  in  “Our  Animal  Friends”  relates  a 
story  of  two  fox  terriers.  Tan  and  Tally,  which 
belonged  to  a  physician  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  were  the  playmates  of  his  little 
daughter  Mabel.  They  had  been  her  com¬ 
panions  from  her  babyhood  and  she  was  now 
five  years  old.  On  the  day  in  question  she  and 
they  were  frolicking  in  the  garden,  when  the 
the  little  girl’s  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
peculiar  noise  in  a  bush  at  her  elbow.  She 
peered  into  the  branches  to  see  what  had  made 
the  noise.  Instantly  the  head  of  a  snake 
reared  itself  before  her  and  the  sound  of  its 
rattles  were  repeated.  Mabel  stood  as  if  fas¬ 
cinated.  The  gardener  at  work  not  far  off, 
screamed  to  her  to  run  and  hurried  as  fast  as 
he  could  to  her  rescue.  Hurry  as  he  might, 
however,  he  would  have  been  too  late  but  for 
the  dogs.  They  saw  the  little  girl’s  danger 
and  threw  themselves  between  her  and  it 
worrying  the  snake  till  the  man  came  up  and 
killed  it.  When  the  mother  came  in  answer 
to  the  shouts  of  the  gardener,  she  found  Mabel 
safe,  but  both  dogs  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
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WOMEN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

B3  FIFTH  AVKNUE. 

The  monthly  meeting  held  March  7th  was 
largely  attended  and  full  of  interest  through 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Speer,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  month’s  visit  to  Mexico,  the 
subject  of  prayer  for  the  month. 

After  opening  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Weston, 
the  leader,  said  that  while  Mexico  probably 
seemed'  one  of  the  less  interesting  mission 
fields,  we  could  not  but  be  amazed  at  what 
God  has  w'rought.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
impossible  to  propagate  Protestantism  there, 
while  now  the  native  Mexicans  have  pro¬ 
claimed  religious  liberty  throughout  the  land. 
Cheap  postal  arrangements  and  railroads  are 
introduced.  Such  improvements  have  come 
that  it  seems  as  if  God  had  ploughed  up-the 
field  for  the  entrance  of  the  good  seed. 

After  prayer  Mrs.  Weston  gave  other  inter¬ 
esting  facts  regarding  the  faithfulness  of  the 
converts,  the  opposition  they  received,  the 
success  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Gillespie  offered  prayer. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  to  have  a  place  in 
Mexico,  for  it  is  stated  that  a  syndicate  of 
capitalists  interested  in  General  Booth’s 
scheme,  purpose  settling  5,000  families,  most¬ 
ly  English,  there  on  land  that  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  Fry  pointed  out  the  stations  on  the 
map,  mentioning  the  missionaries  and  work  at 
each,  and  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  largely  young  people,  full  of  life 
and  energy. 

Only  a  few  parts  of  Mr.  Speer’s  talk  can  be 
given.  He  spoke  with  real  encouragement  of 
all  he  saw,  and  was  brimful  of  Mexico.  He 
said  missions  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
were  usually  thought  to  be  more  discouraging 
than  in  Pagan  lands,  yet  there  are  special  rea- 
sosn  why  they  have  advantages,  since  some 
ideas  are  already  there.  In  China  the  thought 
of  God  and  sin  must  be  taught,  but  Roman 
Catholics  know  what  these  things  mean. 
Christ  may  be  only  the  image  of  a  mythical 
personage  who  once  lived,  and  is  always 
subordinate  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet  they 
have  a  dim  conception  of  Him  and  the  work 
He  came  to  do.  * 

When  Mexico  was  opened  to  missions  a 
generation  ago,  there  was  already  a  beginning. 
Some  had  broken  away  from  the  old  religion, 
and  learned  and  taught  a  purer  faith.  Many 
were  merely  political  Protestants,  glad  to 
identify  themselves  with  anything  contrary  to 
the  government,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to 
draw  the  line  that  distinguished  them.  There 
were  7,220  names  on  our  church  rolls,  but  this 
basis  of  the  membership  was  wrong,  since 
many  died,  many  were  only  baptized  children, 
or  merely  attendants  at  church.  That  the 
native  pastors  could  not  properly  compute  the 
numbers  was  shown  by  one  who  got  the 
number  of  deaths  in  his  church  by  taking  the 
city  death  rate,  which  would  have  blotted  out 
the  little  church  several  times  over. 

Indeed,  so  much  needed  overlooking  in  our 
work  there,  that  a  year  ago  the  Board  was 
asked  to  send  a  member  to  inspect  the  field, 
and  a  visitor  from  the  Women’s  Board^was  in¬ 
vited  as  well.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
this  winter  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer 
and  Dr.  Richards.  Mr.  Speer  had  wished  that 
Dr.  Ellinwood,  with  his  long  acquaintance 
and  correspondence  with  Mexico,  might  have 
gone,  but  he  was  now  thankful  he  had  not, 
as,  after  experiencing  the  hardships  of  the 
journey,  he  thought  he  would  never  have 
come  out  alive.  The  natives,  however,  looked 
at  the  delegation  in  wonder,  saying,  "How 
young  r  till  they  heard  Dr.  Richards  had  five 
children,  when  they  exclaimed,  "How  old!” 
But  it  was  appropriate  to  send  young  people 


to  our  young  workers,  for  half  the  force  has 
gone  out  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  party  went  the  quickest  way,  through 
Laredo,  Texas,  to  New  Laredo,  and  escaped 
much  of  the  terrible  duty-paying  that  our 
missonaries  have,  not  only  on  the  border,  but 
on  entering  each  province  and  city.  It  is  a 
poor  country,  and  lives  by  taxation  and  fines. 
Sometimes  the  people  rebel,  and  a  toy  revolu¬ 
tion  was  actually  planned  in  one  province,  to 
take  place  the  following  day  at  three  o’clock, 
to  be  over  by  six,  which  was  to  free  it  from 
the  exorbitant  taxes ! 

The  greatest  trouble  our  travellers  had  with 
baggage  was  on  account  of  the  kodak,  which 
was  viewed  suspiciously  by  all  inspectors.  A 
very  large  and  ponderous  man  was  their 
travelling  companion,  and  when  Mr.  Boyce 
came  to  meet  them  and  saw  first  this  huge 
person,  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the 
thought  of  two  such  Board  members,  proba¬ 
bly  weighing  250  pounds  each,  to  be  carted 
over  Mexico. 

The  people  of  a  dozen  stations  near  Monterey 
gathered  at  that  center,  and  a  good  meeting 
was  held.  Old  Don  Antonio  was  there,  the 
native  Christian  who  has  stood  firm  in  much 
persecution,  and  two  graduates  of  the  Saltillo 
Girls’  School,  who  are  marvels  of  energy  and 
efficiency.  The  first  Sunday  was  spent  in 
Saltillo,  a  cold,  windy  day,  one  of  the  only 
two  days  of  the  whole  trip  when  the  sky  u^as 
clouded.  The  most  touching  thing  was  when 
the  collection  plate  was  passed  to  see  almost 
every  hand,  horny  and  work-hardened  as  they 
were,  eagerly  reach  to  put  something  in. 

In  taking  the  little  trip  to  Paraiso,  they  had 
a  sample  of  the  luxuries  of  Mxican  travel: 
fifty  miles  in  a  stage,  two  hours  on  a  train, 
then  twenty  miles  more  by  stage.  The  rough 
old  coach  was  drawn  by  a  team  of  eight  mules 
on  a  gallop,  one  of  which  had  first  to  be 
lassoed  and  thrown  down  before  he  could  be 
harnessed.  A  man  ran  along,  whose  duty  was 
to  whip  and  stone  the  mules  ears.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  runners  of  Montezuma, 
strong,  wiry,  tireless,  probably  running  sixty 
miles  without  rest  or  food. 

Mr.  Speer  was  thankful  they  had  adopted 
Mexican  dress,  for  in  the  big,  many-colored 
blankets — “the  rainbow  was  at  zero"  in  com¬ 
parison  with  their  brilliant  hues — and  sombre¬ 
ros,  they  could  survive  the  roughness  of  the 
travel.  The  whole  accommodations  were  dubi¬ 
ous  ;  the  shanty  where  they  got  meals  had  one 
room  devoted  to  all  family  purposes,  and  was 
kept  by  a  cut-throat  and  thief.  The  food  was 
tortillait,  nasty  things,  and  “jerked  beef." 
Mexicans  drink  their  boiled  eggs,  and  the 
word  for  boiling  is  to  “pass  over  the  water,” 
which  seems  quite  literal. 

They  finally  came  to  a  beautiful  tract,  fer¬ 
tile  and  well- watered,  where  for  twenty-five 
miles  they  journeyed  through  one  man’s  land. 
He  had  bought  a  section,  dug  channels,  divert¬ 
ing  all  the  water  into  his  own  land,  literally 
stealing  it  from  his  neighbors,  and  then  hav¬ 
ing  made  theirs  worthless,  bought  it  at  low 
rates.  In  this  district  they  made  some  inter¬ 


esting  acquaintances  among  the  people.  One 
girl  going  to  the  Saltillo  school  resisted 
temptation  bravely.  The  Governor’s  wife  in¬ 
vited  her  to  go  to  the  World’s  Fair,  or  to 
Europe,  if  she  would  give  up  the  school ;  she 
also  tried  to  take  her  to  mass  in  her  carriage, 
but  the  girl  said  she  would  rather  walk  to  the 
Protestant  church.  Her  brother  eager  to 
learn,  was  working  in  the  cotton  factory, 
starting  early  without  breakfast  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  saying  he  would  rather  die  knowing 
something  than  live  in  ignorance. 

The  best  meeting  of  all  they  had  was  in 
Torreon,  where  the  people  were  closely  packed 
in,  and  Dr.  Wallace  interpreted.  One  native 
brother  asked  wonderingly  if  they  could  not 
speak  Spanish,  and  hearing  they  could  not, 
said,  “I  will  pray  that  the  brothers  may  be 
given  understanding !” 

Everywhere  the  people  were  easy  to  reach 
and  willing  to  listen.  The  schools  were  very 
interesting,  especially  where  the  little  ones 
were  admirably  trained  by  the  native  teachers. 
Indeed  the  work  is  not  discouraging,  for  it  is 
true  of  many,  as  one  old  man  said :  “Tell  your 
people  I  have  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  my 
heart.” 

Dr.  Ellinwood  offered  prayer  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  and  notice  was  given  of  the  Pres- 
byterial  meeting  the  following  day. 


The  great  popularity  of  Tess  of  theD’Urber- 
villes  is  reflected  in  the  sale  of  the  entire  first 
English  edition  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  latest  book. 
Life’s  Little  Ironies,  in  advance  of  publication. 
The  American  edition  will  issue  in  a  few  days 
from  the  press  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Messrs.  Putnam  and  Sons  have  in  press  The 
Natural  Law  of  Money,  by  William  Brough 
and  The  Sphere  of  the  State,  or.  The  People  as 
a  £k>dy  Politic,  with  special  consideration  of 
certain  present  problems.  By  Frank  Sargent 
Hoffman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Union  College. 

A  biography  of  Dr.  J  G.  Holland,  the  well 
beloved  Timothy  Titcomb,  is  to  be  issued 
shortly  by  the  Scribners.  It  is  written  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  a  life-longand  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Dr.  Holland’s  who  has  had  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  for  studying  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  character. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  editor  of  The  Ob  ' 
server,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  Across 
Russia  and  Spanish  Cities,  has  written  a  new 
volume  of  travels  called  Beyond  the  Rockies. 
It  will  be  issued  shortly  in  an  illustrated  vol- ' 
ume  by  the  Scribners,  and  will  contain  a  des 
cription  of  experiences  in  a  winter  journey  by 
the  Southern  route  to  California. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  has  issued 
two  new  tracts  one  published  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Rand,  entitled  The  Boys  that 
Carried  the  Town,  and  the  Letter  written  by 
Hon.  Neal  Dow,  and  hung  beneath  his  por 
trait  in  the  Maine  Building  in  Chicago,  an¬ 
swering  the  question  What  Prohibition  has 
Done  for  Maine.  (58  Reade  Street  New  York.) 

Miss  Mildred  Howells,  daughter  of  the  nov¬ 
elist,  has  a  decided  talent  for  drawing,  which 
was  first  exhibited  to  the  public  several  years 
ago  in  a  collection  of  child’s  verses  and 
sketches.  An  example  of  her  recent  and  more 
serious  work  will  be  given  in  the  April  Har¬ 
per’s,  for  which  she  has  made  a  bead-piece 
illustrating  a  poem  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells. 
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VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VIA  WASHINGTON  AND 
NORFOLK. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  destined  to  be  the 
popular  route  from  the  East  to  Virginia  Beach 
IB  via  the  famous  R^al  Blue  Line  and  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  Norfolk  &  Washington  Steamboat  Co. 

Passengers  taking  the  Royal  Blue  5  hour  flyer 
leaving  Now  York  daily  11:80  a.m.,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  1 : 85  p.  M. .  make  direct  through  con¬ 
nections,  arriving  at  Virginia  Beach  10:00 
o’clock  the  following  morning.  A  break  in 
the  journev  of  2  1-2  hours  at  Washington  will 
prove  a  relief,  and  not  the  least  attractive 
part  of  the  trip  as  the  Capitol  is  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  B.  &  O.  station,  and  is 
always  an  interesting  object,  if  only  to  look 
at  its  architectural  beauties. 

The  steamers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Washington 
Steamboat  Co.  are  new,  fitted  up  in  the  latest 
style,  and  are  models  of  the  modem  ship¬ 
builder’s  art. 

Pullman  dining  and  parlor  cars  are  attached 
to  the  Royal  Blue  express.  Excellent  meals 
are  also  served  on  the  steamers. 

For  rates  and  further  information,  call  on 
nearest  B.  &  O.  Agent,  or  address,  C.  P.  Craig, 
General  Eastern  Pass.  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. , 
415  Broadway,  New  York. 


‘‘Hone.sty  is  the  best  pol¬ 
icy.”  Nobody  contradicts  it. 

Vour  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Whichdoes 
he  get?  Which  do  you  get? 

Macbeth's  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl  glass"  are 
tough  against  heat ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  breaks 
in  use.  The  glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough. 
They  are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  lor  chimne>8  that  last 
till  they  rot,  unless  some  accident  happens  to  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


MAPLE  8VGAR. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  there  is  in 
tapping  trees  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  sap 
wood.  The  cutting  or  boring  into  the  heari 
wood  is  then  unnecessarily  injurious  to  the 
tree.  The  best  way  is  to  bore  a  small  hole 
into  the  sap  wood,  and  soon  after  the  sap 
flows,  the  hole  grows  up  again  ard  leaves  the 
tree  uninjured.  Then  the  questions  are: 
What  is  the  best  way  to  gather  the  sap,  the 
best  way  of  boliing  it  down,  and  how  should 
the  boiling  be  done?  The  good  quality  of  the 
syrup  and  sugar  depends  on  these  being  done 
in  the  right  manner. 

When  sap  comes  from  the  tree,  it  is  a  clear 
liquid,  and  if  it  is  kept  as  pure  as  it  comes 
from  the  tree,  the  syrup  or  sugar  will  be  a 
light  yellowish  color,  but  if  the  bark  or  dead 
leaves  are  permitted  to  get  into  the  sap,  the 
tannin  in  these  will  discolor  the  sap  and  give 
it  a  bitter  taste.  Consequently,  the  improved 
method  of  sugar  making  is  to  use  an  augur 
half  an  inch  only  in  diameter  to  bore  the 
boles,  and  to  have  two  holes  in  a  medium-sized 
tree,  and  three  in  a  large  one.  The  holes  are 
bored  one  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The  spouts 
now  used  are  made  of  metal  that  will  not 
rust,  and  have  a  hook  on  them  to  hold  the  sap 
buckets.  These  are  made  of  tin,  and  hollow 
at  the  back  to  fit  the  tree,  and  have  a  cover  to 
exclude  all  trash  that  might  otherwise  fall  into 
them  and  foul  the  sap. 

The  -sap  thus  gathered  from  the  tree  is  taken 
in  clean  barrels  to  the  boiling  place,  which 
is  a  plain,  covered  building,  having  a  closed 
fireplace,  over  which  is  set  a  shallow  evapora¬ 
tor,  in  which  the  sap— not  more  than  three 
inches  deep — flows  back  and  forth,  directed 
by  guides,  so  that,  as  it  flows  slowly  to  the 
outlet,  it  is  made  into  syrup  all  ready  for  use, 
or  for  finally  sugaring  off  in  another  boiler. 
Or  the  syrup  may  be  run  from  the  evaporator 
directly  into  proper  coolers,  in  which  the  sugar 
settles  down,  and  becomes  strained  off  from 
the  syrup.  l 

But  even  this  method  is  improved  upon,  j 
although  it  is  so  vastly  better  than  the  old 
one,  in  which  the  sap  was  boiled  down  in  open  i 
kettles  out-of-doors  over  a  smok)  fire  of  logs 
Steam  heat  is  now  used  for  the  evaporating,  j 
and  this,  of  course,  avoids  the  excessive  heat  I 
and  dust  of  a  fire  and  the  dirt  from  the  fuel. 
Steam  is  made  in  a  boiler  outside  of  the  sugar 
house,  and  carried  to  the  evaporators  throueh 
pipes.  This  prevents  any  danger  of  burning 
the  syrup,  by  w’hich  the  dark  color  is  made. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  dark  color  to  some 
extent  by  pan  and  fire  boiling,  because  some 
of  the  sugar  will  inevitably  become  scorched 
on  the  bottom.  But  with  the  steam  this  can¬ 
not  happen,  because  the  heat  is  not  sufficient 
to  burn  the  sugar. 

Every  sugar-maker  cannot  procure  all  these 
improved  apparatus,  which  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money.  Some  must,  then,  do  the  best  they 
can  with  what  they  can  make  themselves,  but 
it  is  possbile  to  do  a  good  deal  by  a  little  skill 
without  much  money.  Instead*  of  the  old- 
fashioned  iron  kettle,  anyone  can  make  a 
cheap  evaporator  of  sheet  copper,  fitted  to  a 
frame  of  two-inch  oak  timber,  or  maple  is 
better  still. 

The  frame  is  put  together  and  the  copper 
sheet  is  bent  at  the  edges  over  the  wood  to 
the  top  and  nailed  dow'n  closely.  This  pan  is 
fitted  on  to  a  stdne  firpelace,  or  arch,  having 
a  door  in  front  and  a  chimney  or  a  pipe  fitted 
at  the  other  end.  A  plain  building  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place  is  made  the  evaporator.  A  sup¬ 
port  is  made  at  one  side  for  a  clean  barrel, 
into  which  the  sap  brought  inis  strained  from 
the  collecting  barrels.  A  faucet  in  this  barrel 
discharges  the  sap  in  such  a  stream  that  the 
syrup  will  be  made  at  the  foot  of  the  pan,  and 
will  run  off  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it. 
This  is  done  more  easily  if  some  guides  are  put 
in  the  pan  to  direct  the  syrup  back  and  forth 
from  side  to  side  during  the  boiling.  Gener¬ 
ally  in  this  way  the  syrup  is  sugared  off  in 
another  kettle,  but  the  greatest  care  is  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  sugar  from  being  made 
dark  by  burning. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F. Allen 
Co., 365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


The  Swiss 
Referendum 


provides  for  submitting  to  the  people 
proposed  legislation  for  their  approval 
or  rejection.  The 


SO^IO 


hat  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  them  m  the  most 
emphatic  manner. 

The  Largest  and  Strongest 
Natural-Premium  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  England. 

$5,000.00  a  day  paid  to  beneficia¬ 
ries  at  604  of  usual  cost. 

The  NEW  POLICY  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ben^t  Life  Association  has  no  superior.  It 
gives  Cash  DivMeats,  Cash  Sarreadicr 
Vaiaes,  PaiS-Cp  laMiraace,  and  other 
desirable  options. 

Spisndid  Openisgt  for  Easifelic  Men  to  Act  as  Spsefad, 
Gsaeral  and  Stats  Agsntt. 

SEO.  A.  UTCHHELO,  Pres.  53  State  8t,  Boston. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


AH  mVIGORATIHO  TOHItt 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  JUiD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

lalarii,  IndigestioD,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

28  me  Dronot,  Parik 
E.  FOUGERA  4  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAI  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


WASHINGTON 

life  ins.  CO. 


Lovely  Complexion. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  .to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  Nkw  York.  Sept.  28,  lUBS,*’ 

E.  8.  FRENCH,  24  Y-Preg.  Md  8mpL  of  AgeMcies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Pure,  Soft,  White  Skin 


Have  you  freckles,  moth,  black-heads,  blotches. 

ugly  or  muddy  skin,  eczema,  tetter,  or  auy 
other  cutaneous  blemish  ?  Do  you  want  a 
quick,  permanent  and  absolutely  infallible  cure, 
TREE  OF  COST  to  introduce  it?  Some¬ 
thing  new,  pure,  mild  and  so  harmless  a  child 
can  use  or  drink  it  with  perfect  safety.  If  so, 
send  your  full  Post-office  address  to 

■m  HACKIIB  E.  HILErrE, 

1*4  TbM  Street.  Ciarfatl,  Ohto. 

,  r  AOBMTS  WAMTES  BVBRTWBXRB.  , 


GROWING  TOMATOES. 

A  correspondent  of  Farm  and  Fireside  (Frank 
Finch)  having  grown  a  tomato- vine  eight  feet 
in  height,  thus  explains  his  method  of  train 
ing  it  to  the  trellis :  First,  procure  two  poles 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large 
end,  and  ten  feet  in  length.  Place  them  on 
the  ground  side  by  side,  so  they  will  be  about 
twenty  inches  apart  at  the  large  end,  and  ten 
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inches  apart  at  the  small  end.  N«xt,  make 
some  slats  one  inch  thick  by  two  or  three 
inches  in  width.  Nail  one  across  at  the  top, 
another  thirty  inches  from  the  large  ends,  .".nd 
three  more  betueeii,  so  as  to  be  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  Then  set  flrinly  in  the  ground, 
and  with  a  hoe  or  spade  make  a  basin-shaped 
hole  at  the  base  of  this  ladder,  large  enough 
to  hold  a  pail  of  water.  Set  the  plant  in  the 
center,  and  after  it  has  got  well  rooted  and 
stocky,  it  should  be  tied  to  the  first  slat  and 
the  hole  filled  with  water  each  day.  When  it 
has  grown  pretty  well  up  to  the  second  slat, 
you  must  push  the  vine  toward  the  side  on 
which  the  first  slat  was  nailed.  Then  nail  on 
a  slat  on  the  other  side  of  the  pole,  and  half 
way  between  the  first  and  second  slats 
Fasten  the  vines  to  this  slat,  and  as  the  vine 
keeps  climbing  upward,  you  must  keep  put¬ 
ting  on  slats,  and  fastening  the  vines  to  them. 
In  this  way  you  will  sown  have  the  woodwork 
completely  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
green  vines  and  leaves,  and  such  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fruit  as  will  astonish  you.  I  used 
the  yellow,  plum  shaped  tomato,  but  any  vig¬ 
orous  sort  with  a  large  top  may  be  used.  The 
yellow  fruit  on  my  vines,  growing  in  clusters, 
was  very  ornamental,  and  admired  by  all  who 
saw  them.  Although  not  as  valuable  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  as  some  of  the  larger  red  varie¬ 
ties,  they  make  really  fine  pickles,  and  are 
very  acceptable  in  the  winter  time,  with  the 
thermometer  at  ten  below  zero,  and  snow  to 
the  top  of  the  front  fence. 


IS  never  en¬ 
tertained  by 
the  children 
for  a  medi¬ 
cine  that 
tastes  bad. 
This  explains 
the  popular¬ 
ity  amonij 


Houaebold  Cares  and  Tbat  Fired  Feeling. 


“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Made  Me  as  Good 
as  New.” 

‘i  can  speak  a  good  word  for  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for.I 
think  it  is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  taken.  I  Lave 
used  three  bottles.  1  was  all  inn  down  and  my  health 
«  as  very  poor,  owing  to  my  household  duties  aoil  the  ex. 
tra  burden  of  taking  care  of  oar  little  boy,  who  is  quit^ 
an  invalid.  Hood’s  ilarsaparilla 


Hood’s’f^Cures 


made  me  as  good  as  new.  1  can  work  as  well  as  ever  and 
have  been  quite  well  since  taking  it. 

Yes!  I  am  Perfectly  Weil. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  my  opinion  of  Hood’s 
■Saissparllla.”  Nettib  E.  Austin,  Northfleld,  Vermont. 

"Suliscribed  aud  sworn  to  before  me  this  Sth  day  of 
Jul /,  lrS8.”  C.  L.  Smith,  Notary  Public. 


a  preparation  of  cod-liver 
oil  almost  as  palatable  as 
milk.  Many  mothers  have 
grateful  knowledge  of  its 
benefits  to  weak,  sickly 
children, 

_Pronnr<»rt  by  Soott  A  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  drqggint^. 


Hood’s  Pillc  cure  liver  coi  stipstion. 


Marion 

Harland, 

the  housekeeping  authority, 

SILVER 


THK  NKW  KNGLANU  FARMKR. 

The  New  Englander  is  really  no  less  gener¬ 
ous  than  the  Westerner,  he  is  merely  less 
lavish.  For  generations  the  New  England 
farmer  has  cultivated  economy  until  it  is  be¬ 
come  a  fine  art.  He  has  pared  off  his  expen 
ditures  to  so  sharp  an  edge  that  one  cannot 
touch  them  without  being  cut.  He  has  been 
as  saving  as  the  Scotchman,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  cruel  climate  and  a  niggardly  soil 
would  starve  him,  else!  I  sometimes  fancy 
many  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  Scotch 
and  the  Puritans.  They  have  the  same  unre¬ 
lenting  energy,  the  same  stem  theology  (in 
both  ca^es  considerably  softened  of  lateyeais), 
the  same  dry  humor,  the  same  very  vigorous 
curiosity,  frequently  allied  to  a  very  anmmic 
sense  of  delicacy,  the  same  moral  aud  physical 
intrepidity  that  seldom  brags  and  never  sur¬ 
renders,  the  same  stoical  coldness  without 
and  deep  and  tender  affections  under  the 
crust,  the  same  apparent  pettiness  of  thrih 
that  looks  like  sordidness,  the  same  devotion 
to  those  things  that  make  for  righteousness, 
and  the  same  ungrudging  sacrifice  of  all  of 
them,  if  the  need  come. — Octave  Thanet,  in 
Scribner’s. 


.P0U8H 

imparts  a  brilliancy  without  sbrasioo, 
heretofore  unknown.” 

Trial  quantity  fraa :  box  post-paid, 

16o.  in  stamps.  Sold  everywbsrs. 

ELECTRO  SILICON  CO., 

72  John  St.  Now  York. 


What  equals  it  for  a  Soup. 
a  Roast,  an  Entree  ? 

Onr  Illnstrated  booklet,  “From  Banch  to 
Table,”  an  Interesting  write-up  of  the  cattio  In¬ 
dustry,  from  the  "branding”  of  the  yearling  to 
the  "round-np”of  the  steer  Into  savory  Beef 
Extract,  sent  free;  also  enough  “ Rex  ”  brand  to 
give  tc  a  good  trial,  on  receipt  of  6o.  for  postage. 

THE  OTJDAHT  PHAEMAOEUTIOAL  00, 

SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB. 


The 

sower  has  no 
yy  second  chance.  If 
/  you  would  at  first  sue-  \ 
ce^  be  sure  and  start  with 


Ferry’s  Seed  Aumnal  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substanoa/ 
y  of  the  latest  farming  knowl- / 
edge.  Every  planter  should^ 
have  It.  Sent  flree.  //A 
B.K.  Ferry  ft  Co.,  AWy 
Detroit, 


IMITATORS 

ABOUND 

of  most  of  the  successful  things,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  world-famed 


A  PINEAPPLE  PLANTATION. 

The  first  operation  in  starting  a  pineapple 
plantation  is  to  cut  off  the  hammock  growth 
aud  clear  the  area,  though  the  stumps  of 
the  larger  trees  are  left  standing.  The  “  slips,  ” 
which  are  simply  growths  from  the  old  plants, 
are  usually  put  in  with  a  pointed  stick  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  thousand  to  the  acre.  The  first 
crop  matures  in  about  eighteen  months,  and 
when  three  crops  are  secured,  in  as  many 
years,  the  fields  are  abandoned  for  this  cul¬ 
ture,  the  surface  again  cleared,  and  planted  in 
tomatoes.  Sweet  potatoes  also  grow  to  per¬ 
fection,  and,  as  I  was  assured  by  a  gentleman 
of  experience,  are  frequentlv  quarried  from 
these  fields  of  coral  rock  with  a  crowbar. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  pineapple  in¬ 
dustry,  as  the  Idaves  of  the  pineapple  contain 
a  beautiful  soft  white  fibre,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  might  be  utilized. — Charles  Richard 
Dodge,  in  Scribner’s. 


Liebig  Company  s 
Extract  of  Beef. 


Therefore  for  satiefactory 
resnlts  in  your  cooking 
get  (he  gennine  with  this 
signature  in  blue 


Will  grow  anywhere,  with  a  little  I 
lunahine,  water,  and  care.  You  cani 
learn  how  to  ^w  them,  and  every! 
other  flower  of  import,  from  our  * 

Rew  Galdeto  Kom  Caltnre 

foriS^  If yoaaorequeat,we  willaend 
6ree,tnit  book  and  a  copy  of  our  Floral 

Magazine, ’Siicccas  with  Plowera.’ 

jk  Dinsree  k  Conard 

Company,  I 

West  Grave,  Fa.  I 


®fcTRou.|^(g^ST  Ikyehtiqk 


Two  very  interesting  pamph’ets  come  to  us  from  W. 
Atles  Burpee  &  Co.,  the  famous  seed  growers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  relating  to  the  leading  features  of  their  trade. 
Oneiseatiiled  “A  Beautiful  Flower  Garden,”  and  is  a 
comprehensive  work,  profusely  Ulustra’ed  in  a  way  to  be 
of  practical  help  to  all  who  love  plants,  and  wish  to  grow 
them.  A  supplementary  treati.e  deals  with  the  fragrant 
and  charming  sweet  pea.  The  popularity  of  this  favor¬ 
ite  flower  will  give  the  treatise  upon  its  cultivation  wide 
reading.  Both  of  these  pamphlets,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  .very  lady  and  eveiy  gardeier.  can  be  bad 
upon  application  by  mail,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  ft  Co., 
Philadelphia.  The  price  of  “A  Beautiful  Flower  Gar¬ 
den’’ is  put  at  fifty  cents,  a  nominal  charge:  and  "All 
About  Sweet  Peas”  is  sent  free  with  a  S8.00  older. 


INCUBATOR 

I  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
'  Absolutely  aelf.reaalnliRB. 
The  simplest,  most  rellsble 
tnd  cbeapM  tirst-<-la8S  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circulars  frea 
WTEL  dk  GO.,  QaUMsy,  lU. 


you  oaa  got  the  Best 

IvM  to  CIjik  Aarata, 
laeoasa  made  ^hy  get^ 
lor  our  oelebratea  gooda 
1  particulars  address 
IuTt  AMgglOAN  TEA  Oa 
naiidnTsaar8t..M.T. 


IT  a«D  pay  FIEiMT. 

Bayi  MV  1 4niw«r  vftiMi  «r  mk  bfc 
▼rTpMV«4  Klfh  Awm  UlNgBr— wif  MftekiM 

B  TT  BB  iotly  ttaiikftdy  akk*!  pUUd,ftdBa^  to  liirkl 
kmry  work;  narulMd  for  10  XMf«|  wltk 

NT  fW  ANtiMtlliB>mN>IW»r,ikli;.TWto<toyC7llV” 

der  8k«Ul«afNlfsli«lli»f  •  oMipUto 

BtoPliltoakMMitoiaktpptO  aaf  wImtg  •• 
*  00  Oof  *■  THftl.  No  moooY  r«N|«lro0  to  oOfonm. 

Mmit  toNMa  WorM*k  Fftlr  MoOftI  oworOod  Mocktoo  ob4  olto^ 
ito  Bay  from  foetory  Mto  inyo  OmIof^  Mm4  ofiol^  yroOto. 

OM  TkioOvl  OM  mnO  to>4fty  for  Mocktao  or  torro  fr«o 
lEfc  eaUtayoo,  toatlaKmlala  aa4  GifaiTioM of  tko  WarM’a  Fair. 

IFORO  NFI.  CO.  348  flNIOAIO.ILL 


Beecham’s  Pills  correct  bad  effects  of  over-eating. 


A  New  Cooking  School 

has  been  started,  which  recognizing  the  importance  of 
having  plenty  of  milk  on  hand  for  cooking  purposes,  has 
found  its  requirements  fully  met  by  Borden’s  Peerless 
Brand  Evaporated  Cream,  prepared  by  New  York  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.  It  highly  endorses  it. 
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GRAFTIMG  FBI)  IT  TBEEN. 

A  great  many  residents  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  in  possession  of  many  fruit  trees 
that  bear  small  crops  of  inferior  fruit.  All 
such  trees  should  be  grafted  with  some  good 
variety.  Even  grafted  trees  that  do  not 
yield  a  desirable  and  proOtable  variety  of  the 
best  fruit,  should  be  grafted.  Many  farmers 
have  too  many  trees  that  bear  summer  or 
autumn  fruit,  which  would  be  doubly  profita¬ 
ble  if  they  would  yield  some  valuable  winter 
variety.  In  many  instances  pear  trees  bear  a 
variety  that  never  ripens,  or  that  begins  to 
decay  before  the  crop  is  half  ripe.  All  such 
trees  should  be  grafted. 

Not  much  skill  and  ingenuity  are  essential 
in  grafting.  Any  boy  that  can  saw  off  a  board 
to  a  square  mark,  and  make  a  good  joint, 
can  insert  cions  so  accurately,  that  but  few 
will  fail  to  grow.  When  I  was  a  little  shaver, 
only  seven  and  eight  years  old,  my  father 
grafted  many  trees,  and  I  was  required  to 
make  the  “plasters”  of  swingling,  tow,  and 
clay,  to  apply  to  the  grafted  stock,  in  lieu  of 
grafting  wax.  I  recently  saw  some  of  the  old 
apple  trees  that  I  myself  grafted  sixty-four 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy  only  ten  years  of 
age.  T  well  remember  how  my  father  ap¬ 
pealed  to  my  ambition,  by  stating  that  I 
could  beat  him  grafting,  as  I  could  see  better 
than  he  could  to  make  a  good  fit  between  the 
cions  and  the  stocks.  A  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  my  cions  grew  than  those  set  by  my 
father. 

Every  winter  my  father  would  direct  me  to 
climb  up  in  trees  of  such  varieties  as  he  de¬ 
sired  to  propagate,  and  clip  olT  the  topmost 
twigs  of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  He 
would  pick  them  up  and  tie  them  in  little 
bundles  and  label  each  one  with  the  name  of 
the  respective  variety.  Those  twigs  were 
then  buried  in  moist  sand  in  the  cellar.  I 
learned  by  a  long  experience  in  grafting  that 
the  better  time  to  graft  large  apple  and  pear 
trees,  is  when  they  are  in  full  bloom.  It  is 
admitted  that  cherry  trees  had  better  be 
grafted  before  the  buds  have  unfolded. 

Now,  let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  aid 
those  who  have  trees  that  should  be  grafted ; 
Go  to  such  trees  as  have  proved  to  be  bounti¬ 
ful  bearers  of  choice  fruit,  and  collect  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  cions,  as  directed.  Collect  none  but 
the  twigs  that  are  fully  developed.  Discard 
the  half-matured  and  slender  growth ;  and 
never  collect  cions  from  “ water-sprouts,” 
when  grown  from  the  side  of  the  tree,  or 
large  limbs,  as  such  cions  will  never  produce 
bountiful  bearers  of  fine  fruit.  Procure  a  set 
of  grafting  tools  and  a  generous  quantity  of 
clay,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  operations  as  soon 
as  the  season  for  grafting  has  arrived.  Be¬ 
ginners  should  consult  some  book  in  which 
may  be  seen  illustrations  of  tools  and  modes 
of  gratfing.  Harper  Brothers  of  New  York 


A  pure  cream  of  tartar  powder. 


Pure  and  Sure. 


Food  raised  with  Cleveland’s  bak¬ 
ing  powder  has  no  bitter  taste,  but 
IS  sweet  and  keeps  sweet  and  fresh. 


City  publish  “The  Apple  Culturist,”  which  is  : 
an  excellent,  cheap  little  book  for  beginners  | 
who  desire  to  learn  how  to  graft  successfully.  | 
Girls  and  women  can  readily  learn  to  graft  I 
trees  and  rose  bushes.  I  have  a  near  relative  | 
who  is  an  expert  at  budding  rose  bushes.  | 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  grafting  at ! 
some  time  in  the  near  future.  Ess  E.  Tee. 

Oranok.  N.  J. 


PEPPERMINT  AS  A  FARM  CROP. 

The  Homestead  says  that  peppermint  may  I 
be  profitably  raised  on  muck  and  other  damp,  | 
rich  soils.  The  land  should  be  ploughed  in  | 
June  or  July  and  the  soil  kept  well  cultivated  j 
to  the  end  of  the  season  to  keep  down  grasses  j 
and  to  get  a  fine  mechanical  condition  to  the  > 
soil.  Plant  to  peppermint  the  following  spring. 
A  distillery  may  be  erected  to  cost  not  over 
$150,  or  it  may  be  costly,  having  all  necessary 
conveniences  and  worth  $1,000,  but  $200  will 
put  up  a  convenient  building  and  furnish  the 
requisite  appliances  for  making  good  oil.  No 
government  license  is  required.  The  acreage 
of  muck  land  planted  to  mint  in  Michigan  is 
now  doubling,  and  dry  upland  soils  cannot 
compete  with  it  and  have  been  practically 
abandoned. 

Mint  was  first  raised  in  1840  in  St.  Joseph 
County,  Mich. ,  and  somewhat  earlier  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.  In  1847  the  price  was  $1.25  per 
pound.  The  probable  production  for  the  en¬ 
tire  world  at  that  time  was  not  more  than  10,- 
000  pounds,  and  yet  the  low  price  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  over-production.  Japanese  mint  can¬ 
not  compete  in  the  production  of  oil,  but  is 
better  suited  to  convert  into  menthol — a  crys¬ 
tallized  salt.  In  this  condition  it  is  exported 
largely,  but  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  used 
as  an  adulterant  to  the  American  and  English 
oils,  and  for  that  purpose  is  a  dangerous  com¬ 
petitor.  During  1891  45,321  pounds  were  ex¬ 
ported  at  an  average  price  of  $2.66;  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  1892  were  54, 987  pounds,  at  an  average 
price  of  $2.85. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Cleanino  Brass. — After  the  juice  has  been 
squeezed  from  lemons,  the  peel  can  be  used 
for  rubbing  brass.  Dip  the  pieces  in  common 
salt,  rub  the  brass  thoroughly,  then  brush  with 
dry  bathbrick. 

Stains. — One  of  the  simplest  methods  to 
remove  stains  from  linen  or  cambric  is  to 
place  the  stained  part  over  a  bowl  and  con¬ 
tinue  pouring  water  through  until  the  stain 
disappears. 

Celery  Salad. — Boil  the  celery  roots  in  salt 
and  water;  slice  while  still  hot;  serve  with 
plain  vinaigrette  dressing  or  allow  the  slices 
to  get  cold  ;  then  dress  them  with  mayonnaise, 
mixed  with  finely  minced  water  cress,  parsley 
and  chives  or  shallot. 

Scotch  Roll. — Remove  the  tough  skin  from 
about  five  pounds  of  the  flank  of  beef.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  meat  will  be  found  thicker  than 
the  rest.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  thin  layer 
from  the  thick  part  and  lay  upon  the  thin. 
Mix  together  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  one 
of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one- 
eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  clove  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  summer  savory.  Sprinkle  this 
over  the  meat,  and  then  sprinkle  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Roll  up  and  tie 
with  twine.  Put  away  in  a  cold  place  for 
twelve  hours.  When  it  has  stood  this  time, 
place  in  a  stew  pan,  with  boiling  water  to 
cover,  and  simmer  gently  for  three  hours  and 
a  half.  Mix  four  heaping  tablespoon fuls  of 
flour  with  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  and 
stir  into  the  gravy,  half  an  hour  longer.  This 
dish  is  good  hot  or  cold. 


For  a  Nerve  Tonic 
Die  Honford’s  Acid  Pbosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:  “I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  system  requires  an  acid  and  nerve  tonic. 
I  have  used  it  freely  with  most  excellent  results.” 


The  Plain  Facts  About  Seeds. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  seed  cataloanes  Is  issued  by  J. 
J.  H.  Oretrorv  &  Son  of  Marblehead.  Mass.,  and  on  that 
account  the  book  meets  with  tne  highest  appreciation 
from  farmers  and  gardeners  who  are  working  for  actual 
results.  The  catalogue  tells  the  plain  facts,  with  n<i  at¬ 
tempt  to  mislead  or  deceive.  To  tnis  method  of  doing 
busine-s  is  largely  due  the  great  popnlaiity  of  the  Greg¬ 
or)  seeds.  Now  for  nearly  forty  vears.  or  since  1886.  they 
have  been  studtlng  the  wants  of  farmers,  and  to-day  it 
would  be  difflcnlt  to  find  a  section  of  the  country  where 
Gregory  seeds  are  not  known  and  grown.  Remember 
that  their  catalogue  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who 
plants  seeds. 


OXYGEN 

A  REQUISITE  TO  HEALTH. 

All  sickness  is  an  attack  upon  the  vitality  by 
which  a  man  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Make  the  sick  man  strong,  and  he  is 
well.  But  he  cannot  get  strong  except  by 
what  he  eats,  digests,  and  assimilates.  Food 
is  fuel,  which,  burned  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  produces  vitality.  Oxygen  is  an 
absolute  requisite  to  combustion.  In  the 
human  body  the  lungs  ordinarily  supply  suffi¬ 
cient  oxygen  to  consume  the  food,  but  from 
various  causes  this  supply  needs  to  be  supple¬ 
mented,  and  the  man  is  said  to  be  “sick.” 
The  Electropoise  exactly  meets  this  lack  by 
fixing  the  polarity  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  applied  so  that  the  work  of  the  lungs  is 
aided  and  every  pore  of  the  system  drinks 
in  oxygen.  Accumulations  of  morbid  matter, 
causing  various  liver  and  kidney  troubles, 
rheumatism,  etc.,  etc.,  are  burned  out.  The 
different  organs  are  stimulated  to  the  normal 
performance  of  their  functions.  Pain  ceases 
on  the  removal  of  its  cause,  and  the  whole 
system  is  toned  up  and  invigorated.  DiJteast' 
is  cured  because  conditions  under  which  its  e:rist- 
cnee  is  possible  are  destroyed. 

Whether  or  not  this  theory  meets  your  ap¬ 
proval,  the  evidence  presented  must  convince 
you  that  the  subject  is  worthy  your  intelligent 
investigation.  We  invite  your  inquiries,  and 
can  doubtless  give  you  reference  to  cases 
similar  to  your  own. 

The  following  is  from  Rev.  W.  H.  De  Puy, 
A.M.,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  Author  of  the  People’s 
Cyclopedia,  and  several  other  well  known 
works,  and  now  assistant  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate  at  New  York  ;  a  position  which 
he  has  filled  for  more  than  twenty  years : 

New  York,  Dec.  20,  J89:i. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Myself  and  family  have  re 
ceived  so  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  your 
Electropoise,  and  I  have  become  so  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  of  its  practical  value  as  a 
curative  agent,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  com 
mending  it  without  reserve  to  the  public. 
One  of  my  friends,  a  widely  known  and  highly 
esteemed  clergyman  and  educator,  after  using 
the  Electropoise  for  nearly  two  years  in  his 
family,  said  to  me  more  than  once  after  thor¬ 
oughly  testing  its  merits,  that  if  he  could  not 
get  another  he  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars 
for  it. 

I  cheerfully  give  you  permission  to  use  this 
brief  note  in  any  way  which  may  aid  you  in 
introducing  the  instrument  to  the  aj;tention  of 
any  community. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  H.  De  Puy. 

Pastor’s  Study,  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  ( 
Norfolk,  Va  ,  Nov.  18. 18»2.  f 

Dear  Sir: — The  Electropoise  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  has  been  used  bj'  Mrs.  Lacy 
and  myself  with  satisfaction.  Perhaps  our 
use  of  it  has  not  been  as  persistent  and  as  in¬ 
telligent  as  it  should  have  been  to  have  given 
it  a  fair  test.  Mrs.  Lacy  is  a  great  believer  in 
it,  and  has  found  it  a  great  relief  in  nervous¬ 
ness  and  indigestion.  I  must  confess  I  have 
been  skeptical  as  to  what  it  can  accomplish ; 
yet  the  testimonials  of  so  many  whom  I  know 
and  whose  opinion  I  could  not  but  esteem, 
overbore  my  doubts,  and  I  have  used  the 
Electropoise  with  positive  benefit  in  cases  of 
rheumatic  pain,  incipient  cold,  and  bilious 
disorder.  It  seems  to  invigorate  and  tone  up 
the  system  when  I  am  run  down  and  nervous 
from  overwork,  causing  refreshing  sleep  and 
making  me  ready  for  work  again. 

I  am  truly  yours.  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Lacy. 

Write  for  large  descriptive  book  of  complete 
information.  All  sufferers  will  be  interested 
in  what  the  Electropoise  is,  and  what  it  is 
constantly  accomplishing  for  sufferers. 

Electrolibration  Co. 

.S4.S  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


-  PBEBEBTE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoeust  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  our  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  i>oetage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evanoeust.  P.  O.  Box  S330,  New 
York  city. 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Fourth  avenue  Church  on 
March  12th.  The  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Van  N<.r- 
den  was  dismissed  to  unite  with  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Westchester.  The  committee  appointed 
to  organize  the  Momingside  church,  reported 
that  the  work  was  done,  and  a  minute  was 
entered  that :  The  Presbytery  records  with 
great  pleasure  the  name  of  the  Momingside 
tchurch,  and  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of 
the  unselfish  efforts  of  the  Harlem  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  forwarding  this  work.  Suit¬ 
able  minutes  regarding  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bowden,  D.  D. ,  and  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Buchanan,  D.D. ,  were  presented  and  adopted. 
The  Phillips  Church  was  permitted  to  prose¬ 
cute  a  call  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the 


Bingbaropton,  and  called  to  the  Westminster 
Church,  Syracuse.  The  Presbytery  adjourned 
to  meet  in  that  church  March  20tb,  at  7.80 
P.  M. ,  for  his  installation.  A.  H.  F. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  of 


East  Orange. 

March  twelve  persons  were  received  to  the 
communion  in  the  Munn  avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  East  Orange  (the  Rev.  James  M. 
Ludlow,  D. D. ,  pastor),  making  for  the  year 
an  addition  to  the  membership  of  one  hundred 
and  two,  seventy  of  whom  were  on  confession 
of  faith,  and  thirty-two  by  letter. 

Oxford.  — March  4th  twenty  seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  into  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (the  Rev.  Irving  Maxwell,  pas¬ 
tor).  Of  this  number  twenty  six  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  confession  of  their  faith.  A  fact 
worthy  of  notice  was  that  all  of  these  had 
been  baptized  in  infancy. 

Lambertville.  — The  addition  of  twen^-six 
members  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J.,  on  Sabbath,  March  11th, 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
William  Swan,  and  his  people.  The  Young 
People’s  Christian  Association  helped  greatly 
in  the  work,  and  nearly  half  of  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  are  young  men.  Seventeen  were  received 
upon  confession  of  Christ. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hokendau<^ua. — The  Rev.  James  .A.  Little, 
while  as  buoyant  of  spirit  as  most  men  at 
twenty,  and,  ihanks  to  a  good  constitution 
and  temperate  habits,  as  vigorous  and  active 
as  he  ever  was  in  mind  and  body  (which  is 
saying  much),  will  nevertheless  complete 
twenty  five  years  of  labor  in  bis  present 
charge,  with  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  current 
month  of  March.  Dr.  Little  is  very  popular 
with  all  classes,  and  especially  the  youth  of 
his  charge  and  neighborhood.  We  obse^e 
that,  by  way  of  honoring  him,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  of  Lehigh  and  Northamp¬ 
ton  Counties  will  celebrate  this  “silver  wed¬ 
ding”  with  a  convention,  March  27,  1894.  We 


of  all  our  Lord’s  dear  people. 

Hamptonburoh.— The  Campbell  Hall  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Slator  C. 
Hepburn  is  the  beloved  pastor,  received  thirty- 
one  individuals,  all  on  confession  of  their 
faith,  on  March  4th.  As  to  age,  they  ranged 
from  eleven  to  fifty  six  years ;  seven  were 
heads  of  families ;  eighteen  were  baptized. 
One  was  also  received  by  letter.  The.  Rev. 
Frederick  J.  Stanley,  who  had  assisted  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  meetings  the  first  ten  days 
in  January,  was  present  to  take  part  in  this 
long  to  be  remembered  service,  to  attend 
which  some  came  as  far  as  twelve  miles. 
Husbands  and  waives,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  long  been 
separated,  were  this  day  together  around  the 
Lord’s  table.  The  faithful  pastor  and  wife, 
who  have  served  this  people  so  faithfully 
these  forty-four  years  past,  could  scarcely  bear 
their  burden  of  joy,  as  they  came  singing  the 
12ttth  Psalm,  “The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.”  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  held  two  prayer  meetings,  on  week¬ 
day  evenings,  and  propose  to  continue  them, 
the  whole  church  being  quickened  in  spiritual 
things. 

Middletown.— March  4th,  at  the  commun 
ion  services  held  in  the  three  churches  in 
this  city  which  had  been  united  in  a  series  of 
Gospel  services  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  J.  Stanley,  Litt.  D. ,  some  of 
the  fruits  were  gathered  in.  As  only  a  week 
elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  meetings  and 
the  first  Sabbath  in  March,  a  number  of  per 
sons  expressed  a  desire  to  wait  a  few  weeks 

Of  the  more 


Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Westchester.  A  complaint  from  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scotch  Church  was  presented, 
and  on  motion  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
five.  A  number  of  young  men  presented 
themselves  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Some 
of  these  young  men  being  members  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  a  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  they  should  not  at  this  time  be 
advised  of  the  action  of  the  late  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  resolution  passed  by  this 
Presbytery  last  fall.  After  a  brief  discussion, 
all  the  young  men  were  received  under  the 
call  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Madison- square 
Church  requested  Presbytery  to  grant  it  the 
privilege  of  working,  for  one  year  in  the 
Church  of  Sea  and  Land,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  work  be  continued  if  thought 
desirable.  The  request  was  unanimously 
granted.  Commissioners  from  the  Brick 
Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  ap¬ 
peared  in  Presbytery  with  the  request  that 
these  two  churches  be  united.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  hereafter  the  Rev.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  D. D. ,  and  the  Rev.  James  H. 
Mcllvaine,  D.  D. ,  will  become  the  joint  pastors 
of  this  united  organization,  which  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Brick  Church.  The  April  meet 
ing  of  Presbytery  is  to  be  held  in  the  new 
lecture -room  of  the  First  Church. 

Buffalo. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  commissioners  from  the 
North  Church  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  appeared 
with  credentials  from  their  Presbytery,  to 
prosecute  a  call  for  the  pastoral  services  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay  of  Jamestown 
Mr.  Lindsay,  with  commissioners  from  the 
church  in  Jamestown,  appeared,  concurring 
reluctantly  in  a  request  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  pastoral  relation  bet^^een  the  Jamestown 
church  and  its  minister.  After  all  parties  had 
been  heard  at  length.  Presbytery  granted  the 
request  for  dissolution,  and  Mr.  Lindsay’s 
Jamestown  pastorate  is  to  end  with  the  pres 
ent  month.  Very  strong  expressions  of  love 
and  regret  were  given  by  the  Jamestown  com¬ 
missioners  and  by  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  in  view  of  parting  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  yet 
all,  in  the  circumstances,  w’ere  convinced  that 
he  was  but  obeying  the  call  of  duty.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Dubuque.  He  is  pastor-elect  of 
the  Central  Church,  Buffalo,  where,  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  his  ministrations' 
have  been  attended  with  gratifying  success, 
the  fine  old  church  being  filled  to  the  doors 
on  every  Lord’s  day,  and  many  branches  of 
Christian  work  being  kept  up  with  spirit  and 
efficiency  through  the  week.  The  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  issued  by  the  Presbyterv',  “Our  Pres¬ 
bytery  Monthly,”  has  just  entered  upon  a  new 
series  with  greatly  improved  appearance  and 
with  contributions  of  much  variety,  spirit, 
and  usefulness.  The  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Brauns  has  been  seriously  ill  for  several 
weeks,  but  at  last  advices,  his  condition  was 
hopeful.  The  Salvation  Army  has  sent  a 
strong  detachment  to  Buffalo,  and  Mrs. 
Ballington  Booth  (we  forget  her  military 
rank)  has  just  been  announced  to  speak  in  the 
great  Music  Hall.  Calvary  Church  is  still 
without  a  pastor,  but  the  services  are  well 


before  uniting  with  the  church 
than  one  hundred  persons  who  had  pub'icly 
expressed  a  desire  to  lead  a  Christian  life 
during  the  services  in  February,  over  fifty 
were  received  as  follows:  At  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  D.D., 
pastor,  twelve  by  confession  and  five  by  cer 
tiflcate ;  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Beattie,  D.  D. ,  pastor,  nine¬ 
teen  on  confession  and  four  by  certificate  ;  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Robinson.  D.  D.,  pastor,  twenty-one  on 
confession  of  their  faith,  and  three  b^  certifi¬ 
cate.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
Dr.  Stanley’s  address  is  12  Rockview  Avenue, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Utica.— Bethany  Church  (the  Rev.  Stanley 
B.  Roberts,  pastor)  enjoyed  a  deligtful  com¬ 
munion  service  on  March  4th.  Twenty-seven 
were  received,  twenty  on  profession.  This 
makes  156  received  during  the  present  pastor¬ 
ate  of  two  years  and  six  months,  making  the 
total  436  members.  The  trustees  reported  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  and  every  department  of  church 
work  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  the  temperance  question. 

Milton. — This  Presbyterian  church  (Presby¬ 
tery  of  North  River)  wishes  to  report  itself  as 
the  recipient  of  a  blessing  from  God  in  a 
marked  spiritual  awakening  and  advance  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  months.  Sixteen  persons 
have  already  been  received  on  profession  of 
their  faith,  five  out  of  one  family.  Included 
in  the  number  thus  received,  is  a  band  of  six 
or  eight  young  men,  promising  good  service 
for  the  Master.  All  these  converts  begin  the 
new  life  with  public  prayer.  Another  de¬ 
lightful  and  encouraging  feature  has  been 
that  some  professing  Christians  who  for  years 
said  they  could  not  pray  in  public,  have  their 
lips  touched  with  alive  coal  “and  a  new  song” 


for  better  acquaintance.  The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  of  this  church  is  also  growing. 


There’s  nothing  better  than  good 
Mince  Pie,  and  tlicre’s  nothing  easier 
to  make,  if  ^NONE-SUCH"  COlfBERSED 
MllfiX  MEAT  is^^nsed.  There’s 
no  more  need^^r^^k  of  preparing 
your  own^^onni^^k  mincemeat 
than 

your^lHIIIQg  ^  own 

flour. Dice  » 

package  of  None- 

Such.  You^^k  will  miss 

nothing  but  a  lot^^^  of  useless  work. 

At  all  grocers.  Made  by 

MERRELL-SOULE  CO.,  Syracuse,  R.  T- 
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•ni  HlMMlf.  Bv  Rev  Andrew  Murray, 
author  of ‘  Abide  in  Christ,”  etc.  With 
Portrait.  18mo,  cloth,  SO  cents. 
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Ferein  Hlstloas  After  a  Ceatary.  By  Rev. 
James  H.  Dean's,  D.D.  Betnv  Lectures 
on  Missions,  delivered  at  Princeton  Tbeo- 
loolcal  Hemlnary  18B8.  Second  edition, 
tboronahiy  revised.  Ifmo,  cloth.  $1.60. 

**  I'his  book  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 


Books  of  Tested  Value 


A,  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

!  188  Fifth  Avenae,  Hew  York. 

Aa  All  Aroaad  Boy.  The  Ufe  and  ^tters 
of  Ralph  Robinson  tireen,  by  his  Fa^er 
(Rev,  Rufus  >*.  Green,  D. U.)  12mo,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  $1.60.  .  ,  , 

A  book  that  may  be  put  into  the  hands 

of  every  boy. 

The  First  CoaiaianloB. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

B08T0H.  HA88. 

H.  B.  Thoreaa.  A  new  Riverside  Edition 
of  t'horean’s  Works.  In  ten  volumes. 
Crown  8vo.  $1.60  each:  the  set,  $15.00: 
half  calf,  $S7.6U. 

A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers. 

Walden :  or.  Life  in  the  Woods, 

The  Maine  Woods. 

Cape  Cod. 

Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Excursions. 

Miscellanies.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
General  Index 

“There  is  no  such  comprehensive  obser¬ 
vation  as  bis  recorded  in  literature,  noiied 
with  a  style  so  racy,  to  incisive  so  pictor¬ 
ial.”— Georpe  truiiam  OurtiH. 


In  these  columns  publishers 
call  attention  to  works  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti- 
ci-sm,  and  been  pronounced  of 
standard  value.  As  the  lists 
will  be  changed  frequently, 
they  should  be  studied  from 
week  to  week,  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  reading. 


the  best  of  its  class  for  the  missionary  in. 
format!  >n  it  gives  and  the  missionary  in- 


spond  to  it.”— IYmc  York  EvanoelUt. 

A  Lawyer’s  Exaaiiaatloa  of  the  Bible.  By 
H.  U.  RnsseU.  I8mn.  cloth,  $1.00. 

“The  case  of  the  Bible  Is  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  Ir.feliect  as  well  as  the  heart.”— Acic 
York  Obeerrer. 

A  Beaiolr  of  Adolph  Saphlr,  B.B.  By  Rev. 
OaviuCarlyle.  M  A.  With  photoaravure 
Portrait.  Large  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  $8.25 
“Very  appn.priately  on  the  title  pa« 
this  quotation  1  rom  Acts  xviii  24,11  made 
— *  A  certain  Jew — an  eloquent  man.  and 
might  y  in  the  Scriptures.’  This  is  really  a 
condensation  of  the  charae'er  of  Dr.  Sa- 
phir.  The  volume  is  a  very  interesting 
one  and  by  it.  being  dead.  Dr.  Saphir  will 
speak  for  the  highest  and  noblest  concep- 
tfo- 8  of  the  work  of  the  ministry.”— T/i« 
'  Chriktau  Inquirer. 

Kla-da-shoa’s  Wife.  An  Alaskan  Story. 
By  Mrs.  Eugene  8.  Willard^Home  Mis 
aionary  to  Alaska,  of  the  Presbyterian 


Before— At- After. 
By  nenry  m.  Doom,  D.D.  16mo,  Leath¬ 
erette,  35  cents ;  cloth,  60  cente. 

“  I  he  author  has  sought  to  aid  those  who 
misapprehend  the  nature  of  this  service  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  its  great  privileges, 
and  the  blessings  that  may  follow  a  devout 
observance  of  it.” 

At  ths  Lord’s  Table.  Thoughts  on  com¬ 
munion  and  fellowship.  By  Howard 
Crosby.  16mo,  cloth.  60  cents. 

“A  series  of  brief  talks  at  the  Table,  full 
of  devout  and  helpful  suggestions. 

At  the  Beantlfal  Bate.  The  Palace  of  the 
King.  Unto  the  Desired  Haven.  In  one 


Thomas  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  YOBK  AND  BOSTON. 

A  History  of  Fraaee.  By  Victor  Dnmy, 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Abridged  and  translated  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  French  edition,  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey, 
with  an  introductory  notice  and  a  con 
tinuation  to  the  year  1889.  by  J.  Franklin 
Jameson.  Ph.D..  Professor  of  History  in 
Brown  University  With  13  et  graved 
coloreil  maps.  In  one  vol.,  12mo,  cloth, 
$2  00;  hall  cal'.  $4.00. 

A  book  widely  desired  by  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  libraries,  students  and  general 
readers 

“Of  all  the  short  summaries  of  French 
history,  this  is  probaWy  the  best.”— Er- 
PrenMent  Andrew  D.  WAf/c.  OtmeU  Uni¬ 
versity. 

CoBvealeat  Hoases  and  How  to  Balld  Theai. 
By  Louis  H.  Gibe*  n.  Architect.  “Archi¬ 
tect  and  housewife.  A  journey  through 
the  house,  E’ifty  convenient  bouse  plans, 
Pra'  ticsl  hoa^e  building  for  the  owner. 
Business  points  in  building.  How  to  pay 
for  a  home.”  With  a  large  variety  of 
plans  and  photographs  of  interiors  and 
exteriors  of  ideal  homes,  varying  in  cost 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000.  Bound  in  cloth, 
square  8vo,  $2.50. 


The  Century  Co. 

NEW  YOBK. 

The  New  Landes  Doalai.  Edited  by  Rev. 
C.  8.  Robinson,  D.D.  1228  hymns,  66H 
tones. 

The  latest  Church  music  book,  now  being 
adopted  by  all  the  leading  Presbyterian 
churches. 

Landes  Deatlai  fbr  the  Prayer  Meeting. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  Fifty  cei  *'  “ 
quantities. 

“The  best  prayer-meeting  book 
made. 

Laades  Domial  for  the  SaadayJiehool.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  An  i'leal  book, 
adapted  to  every  need  of  rhe  school. 
Cloth  bound,  well  printed;  35 
nuantitieo. 

ABBOtatloBS  CpoB  Popalar  HyaiBH. 
by  Dr.  Robinson.  $2  60. 

Needed  by  every  minister  and  in  eveiy 


ever 


of  Bmk»  of  Permanent  Vdlue.  Sent  free  im 
applUMtion. 


Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published 
Inasbapeconvenieni  for  binding, many  of 
its  readers  will  wish  a  binder  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  fl'e  in  the  best  order.  We 
can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  Address  The  Evanobl- 
IST,  P.  O.  Box  2-180.  New  York  city. 


Edited 


of  a  business  man,  one  source  of  support  and 
strength,  that  is  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the 
it  is  that  which  he  finds  in  a  happy 


the  natural  product  of  far  seeing  sagacity,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  perseverance.  And  in  no  small 
degree  this  marvellous  success  has  been  due  to 
the  reputation  of  absolute  integrity.  This  was 
not  a  virtue  acquired  by  the  practise  of  self- 
denial,  for  they  felt  no  temptation  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  Nor  was  it  from  selfish  calculation  that 
honesty  was  the  best  policy.  It  was  simply 
that  they  could  not  unlearn  the  habit  of  truth¬ 
speaking  which  they  derived  from  their  Puri¬ 
tan  ancestors.  Truthfulness  was  in  their  blood 
and  bone,  and  in  every  fibre  of  their  frame. 

No  doubt  there  were  times  when  the  arti¬ 
fices  to  which  a  certain  class  of  tradesmen  do 
not  hesitate  to  stoop,  would  have  brought 
them  profit.  With  their  great  capital,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  “cut  under”  rival  houses, 
so  as  to  destroy  their  business.  But  it  would 
have  been  a  poor  satisfaction  to  build  them¬ 
selves  up  by  dragging  others  down.  What 
pleasure  could  it  be  to  knock  out  the  under¬ 
pinning  from  a  house  across  the  way,  till  it 
tottered  and  fell,  that  they  might  establish 
themselves  more  firmly  on  its  ruins.  “Live 
and  let  live”  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  of 
their  w’hole  career.  If  their  success  has  been 
great,  it  has  been  an  honest  and  legitimate 
success,  that  we  can  look  upon  w’ith  a  sense 
of  moral  satisfaction. 

Though  Mr.  Tiffany  is  now  past  eighty,  we 
will  not  say  that  he  is  “stricken  in  years,”  for 
he  is  not  stricken  at  all.  He  still  attends  to 
business,  not  making  himself  a  slave  to  it, 
but  finding  in  it  a  play  for  his  mercantile 
genius,  that  is  in  itself  an  exercise  of  mind 
that  ministers  greatly  to  his  happiness.  Every 
morning,  at  a  certain  hour,  he  enters  the 
great  building,  and  with  a  pleasant  greeting 
for  everybody,  passes  to  his  private  room  in 
the  comer  of  the  second  story,  from  which,  as 
an  outlook,  he  can  keep  his  eye  on  the  work 
ing  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  vast  con¬ 
cern.  .  He  need  not  lift  a  finger,  but  his  is 
“the  spirit  within  the  wheels”  that  keeps  them 
in  motion,  and  sees  that  they  revolve  with  per¬ 
fect  accuracy. 

There  is  one  element  of  success  in  the  life 


world 

home,  to  which  he  retires  every  day,  and  in 
the  loving  atmosphere  of  which  he  is  refreshed 
for  the  duties  of  the  morrow.  Such  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  our  friend,  who  half  a 
century  ago  brought  from  her  New’  England 
home  one  who,  having  been  the  bride  of  his 
youth,  still  abides  wjtb  him  the  happy  wife  of 
his  maturer  years,  and  the  mother  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  A  year  or  two  since  they  celebrated 
their  Golden  Wedding,  with  children  and 
grandchildren  gathered  round  them  Long 
may  it  be  before  they  are  taken  from  us,  but 
when  the  end  comes  to  them,  as  it  comes  to 
all,  we  can  but  wish,  as  the  fit  termination  of 
such  lives,  that  they  may  depart  together,  and 
pass  hand  in  hand  through  the  heavenly  gates. 


NOW  READY’— THE  APRIL  PART  OF 


T!!i  YOUNG  UDIES’ 
JOURNAL. 


THE  BEHT  JOURNAL  FOR  LADIE8  AND  FAMI- 
LIEH,  coDtaininv  the  LATEST  AND  B*-  8T  FASHIONS: 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED:  A  MAMMOTH  COLOR¬ 
ED  SUPPLEMENT  OF  FASHIONS:  NUMEROUS 
COMPLETE  STORIES  of  abenrbinR  interest,  and  the 

IH-Rinnint  of  a  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  SERIAL  SroRY 

by  Miss  Florence  Warden,  entitled  “A  PERFECT 
FOOL,”  besides  New  Mu8ir,  EMBROIDERY  DESIGNS, 
etc.  I'be  moat  complete  masaeine  for  ladies  published. 
Price,  30  eenta ;  yearly,  •«,  inclnding  the  extra  Christ¬ 
mas  number.  All  newMealers  anB 

The  International  Mews  Company,  New  York. 

_  83  and  85  Duane  St.,  one  door  east  of  Broadway. . 

|W  bnbBcriptlons  received  for  any  Periodical,  Porelm  or 
Domestic. 
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SPRING  SUITS, 
WRAPS. 

k.,  C.  J  Co  have  received  from 

London  and  Paris 

Selections  of 

Spring  Styles 

of 

Cloaks,  Wraps, 

Lace  Trimmed  Garments, 

Dresses  and  Costumes, 

to  which  they  invite  the 
attention  of  their  patrons. 


Mtocukvau  \  et 

NIW  YORK. 


Ladies’ 

Gloves. 

4  button  Kid,  White,  Pearl. 
Primrose.  Black  and  Tan, 

95  cts. 

Agents  for  the  Celebrated. 

Kid  Gloves. 

4  button  Suede . $i.6o. 

4  button  Su^de  Emb.  .  Ji.75. 
8  button  Suede  Mousquetaire 
$2.  I  5. 

8  button  Suede  Mousquetaire 

Embroidered . $2.25. 

4  button  Glace  Emb. ..  $i.85. 
4  button  Pique  Suede  $2.00. 
4  button  Pique  Glac6..$2.i5. 


Broadway  &  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Conon  Dress  Fabrics. 

Oiir  <*t  Cottou  Dress  Goods  is  ex¬ 

ceedingly  handsome  and  includes  the 
choicest  Novelties  lor  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  the  newest  desiKni^ ;  French 
Orf^andies,  Plumetis,  Batistes.  Sateens, 
India  ]>lmities.  Scotch  Zephyrs,  Piques, 
Linen  Lawns,  Dr.'ss  linens.  Duck  Suit¬ 
ings,  Madras  and  Cheviot  Shirtings. 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  I  Ith  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“  Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternated  via  Chicago 
I  and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O..  “r^reat  Rock  Island 
Route  ”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  business  fourteen 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ills.  Otb  8t,  Philadelphia; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address,  W.  J.  Leahy, 
l>ist.  Pass  Agt.  Ill  S.  0th  St.  Philadelphia. 

Route.- 


fUcUaals  auA 


SOHKBinBBHOBN'g  TKAOHUS’  ASne 

Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  8. 
Established  U86. 

8  Ban  14th  Strut  Nhw  Tou 


The  Fletcher  Prize  of  $500 

The  Tmstees  of  Dartmonth  College  offer  the  above 
prize,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Richard  B'letcher 
for  the  best  Essay  calculated  to  counteract  the  preseot 
tendency  to  a  “Fatal  Conformity  to  the  World.”  The 
following  subjects  are  assigned,  with  the  date  at  which 
each  essay  is  to  be  forwarded : 

1.  In  wliat  ways  ought  the  conception  of  personal  life 
and  duty  to  be  modified?  Dec.  31.  18B4. 

2.  Should  any  restrictions,  legal  or  moral,  be  placed  up¬ 
on  the  accumulation  of  wealth?  Dec  31.1896. 

3.  How  can  edncation  be  made  a  greater  safeguard 
against  materialism  ?  Dec.  31, 189s, 

These  subjects  may  be  treate'’  singly  or  in  course.  No 
essay  to  exceed  2S0  pages  of  270  words  each.  C?ircular 
containing  furth.^r  particulars  'orwarded  1*  desired. 

WILLIAM  JEWETT  TUCKER, 

President  of  Dartmouth, College. 

Hanover.  N.  H.,  Feb.  16.  1894. 


UPSON  SEMINARY, 

NKw  PBBSTOM,  uTOHnsu)  oo.,  oon., 

Cor  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References :  FTwddentDwlg, 
>  ale  University ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuvier.  D.D.,  at  BrookV* 
"''IT  other  references  or  iniormnuon  Ingnira  at 

Bov.  HBMBT  UPMB.  PHnetp^ 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  S<;>)ool  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o  *  Business.  A 
Cbristtan  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D.,  of  The  Evanokijst,  tbs  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  tei  ms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  asd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JOHN  WARD  STIMSON,  Superintendent. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  the  teaching 
fori-e.  under  Mr.  ^timson’s  personal  charee  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Instructloa.  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tion.  composed  of  business  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  fluanclal  management  of  the  Institute. 

All  inquiries  as  to  tuition,  board  aud  living  expenses  in 
New  York,  ouportunities  for  outs'de  work,  special  stud¬ 
ies.  etc.,  should  be  dirrcted  to  Hnpt.  .Tno.  Warl  Stimson, 
140  West  23d  Street.  New  York.  Mr  Stimson  will  also  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  interested  friends  of 
the  Institute  as  to  its  character  and  workings. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

U9  World  Building.  New  York. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  B.  ELLIOT,  PubUaher. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  snbscrip- 
tlon  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  anhsoriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
.SUBSCRIBERS  who  change  tbe’r  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advehtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist. 

Box  2830,  New  York. 

UnterfA  at  the  Pni>t.offlce  at  Nev  Fork  m  second-doss 
man  matter. 


MKRTING  OF  PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Highland  at  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas.  April 
10.  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Woman's  Preshyterlal  Society  at 
same  lime  and  place.  Gso  Haohman,  btated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Bridgewater,  8.  D. 
April  10,  at  7:30  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
meets  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  at  sane  place- 
sessions  morning  and  afternoon.  Thomas  B.  Bououtom, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  SOTingfleld  at  Decatur,  Ill.,  April  10, 
at  8  p  .m'.  Thomas  D.  Looan,  Stated  t^lerk. 

Vincennes  Presbytery  In  regular  session  at  Worth- 
IngtiiP,  Indiana.  Apill  10.  at  7 : 80  p.m.  Blackpord  Con- 
uiT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Arizona  at  First  Pima  Church.  Saca- 
tnn,  Arizona,  April  6.  at  7:30  p.m.,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
Preston  McKinney.  1.  T.  Whittsmore,  Slated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Baldwinsville,  April  9.  at 
3  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  April  2.  at  10:80  A.M..  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  Park  Church.  .Iambs  Fhothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  at  First  Church.  April  10, 
at  7  p.m.  Francis  Z.  Rossitkr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Des  Moines  at  Sixth  Church,  De< 
Moines,  la  .‘April  7,  at  7:80  p.m.  E.  A.  Walker,  Suied 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  at  Du  Quoin,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.m. 
B.  C.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Memorial  Church,  April 
9.  at  7:30  p.m.  Levi  Parsons,  Suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  I^ons  at  Clyde,  April  7,  at  2  p.m.  H. 
M.  Clark,  Staten  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  at  Alauson.  Mich.,  April  1  t 
at  4:80  p.m.  Wiley  K.  Whioht,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Topeka  at  Third  Church,  April  10.  at 
7  30  P  M.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Mission  Society  at  same 
time  and  place.  Wm.  N.  Page.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Dayton  at  Greenville,  O.,  April  9,  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson.  Stated  Clerk. 

Pf^nl^ytery  of  Pueblo  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  April  10,  at 
7:;»  p  M  ‘  L.  B.  Kirkwood  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Bay  City,  Mich..  April  10, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Records  of  sessions  must  he  presented:  Eld¬ 
ers  must  have  credentials.  Persons  who  will  be  In  at¬ 
tendance  sconld  notlly  Rev.  Peter  E.  Mchol.Bay  City. 
Mich.,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting.  J.  B.  Wallace, 
stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Schuyler  at  Camp  Point.  Ills.,  April  10, 
at  7:80  p.m.  John  G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  at  San  Mateo,  March  *26 
at  7:80  p.m.  J.  K.  W  ioht,  Stated  Clerk. 

Black  Hills  Presbvterr  at  Whitewood.  Sonth  Dako¬ 
ta.  April  8,  at  9  A  M.  \Y.  8.  Peterson.  Stated  Oierk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemnng  at  Elmira,  April  17,  at  2  p.m 
Charles  C.  Cakb,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  Cltv,  Chnrcb  of  the  Cov 
enant,  April  t,  at  7:30  p.m.  B.  F.  Bittinokr,  Stated  Clerk. 


NOTICES. 

HARRIET,  THE  MOSES  OF  HER  PEOPLE. 
The  readers  of  The  EvaMelist  who  have  requested  or 


larrlet’s  benefit.  Full  length,  50  cts.;  smaller  size,  25  cts 


A  Request  for  Garments  and  Remnants.  —  The 
Charity  Urgauization  Society  is  fostering  a  movement, 
which  nas  already  been  initiated,  for  giving  work  to  un¬ 
skilled  women,  and  more  applicants  have  already  applied 
to  the  enterprise  than  at  this  stage  can  be  given  work. 
In  order  to  make  more  work  the  -ooiety  appeals  to  the 
public  for  such  useless  articles  as  will  furnisn  material 
for  putting  such  women  at  work,  fast  off  garments, 
remnants  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  fragments  left 
over  from  clothing  establishments,  woolen  or  cotton  rags, 
rag  carpeting,  pieces  of  cai^t  left  over,  can  all  he  turned 
to  good  account  and  contributions  of  them  are  earnestly 
Invited  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  Parcels 
should  be  sent  to  the  society  at  the  United  Charities 
Building,  IDS  E.  22d  street.  The  articles  above  enumer¬ 
ated  are  generally  useless  to  the  owners  but  will  be  very 
useful  to  the  Society  in  giving  employment  to  the  needy 
and  incapable.  _ 


The  18lh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  W.  "*,  m.  Society 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  he  held  on 
March  21  and  2^  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Blooms- 
burg.  We  expect  to  have  with  us  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Dodd 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Brown.  Aones  J.  Bsard,  Reo.  Sec. 
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By  E.  HuntinKton  Woodman. 


grARTET  CHOIRS  AND  CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 

A  recent  article  on  choirs  in  a  secular  jour¬ 
nal,  written  by  a  prominent  clergyman,  con¬ 
tains  one  peculiar  idea  among  its  many  strong 
points. 

After  some  good,  wholesome  truths  about 
the  superiority  of  chorus  choirs  over  quartet 
choirs,  this  writer  adds:  “The  better  the 
quartet,  the  less  capable  it  is  of  leading  con¬ 
gregational  singing.  ”  While  it  is  a  fact  that 
churches  which  have  a  line,  high  salaried 
quartet  choir,  usually  have  poor  congrega¬ 
tional  singine,  the  blame  should  not  be  put 
upon  the  musical  ability  of  the  choir,  but 
rather,  upon  their  personal  attitude  toward 
the  service,  or  we  may  say  toward  God.  Oth¬ 
er  things  being  equal,  the  better  the  quartet 
the  better  able  it  is  to  do  all  the  required 
work,  leading  the  hymns  included. 

Chorus  choirs,  as  well  as  quartets,  are  apt 
to  regard  the  hymns  as  of  no  consequence,  and 
some  chorus  members  are  inclined  to  shirk 
their  duty  when  singing  a  hymn.  Choirs  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  realize  the  devotional  element 
in  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  a  truth  not 
entirely  inapplicable  to  ministers  and  congre¬ 
gations  as  well.  The  element  of  display  en¬ 
ters  too  much  into  all  choir  work,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  quartet  choirs,  which,  however,  is 
gradually,  but  surely  disappearing. 

FRONT  OR  BACK? 

Many  will  differ  with  Wm.  S.  Jerome, 
whose  article  appeared  in  last  week's  issue  of 
The  Evangelist,  on  the  subject  of  choir  posi¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  who  think  that  the 
choir  can  lead  the  congregational  singing  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  are  in  front  of  the  people,  but  the 
absurdity  in  placing  the  precentor  behind  the 
people  is  entirely  imaginary  on  the  part  of  our 
Western  friend.  There  may  be  some  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  arrangement,  but  there  is  nothing 
ridiculous  about  it,  and  results  prove  that  it 
is  highly  effective. 

In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  it  is  customary,  at  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice,  to  dispense  with  the  choir  and  have  only 
congregational  singing  led  by  a  precentor  who 
stands  in  the  choir  gallery  behind  the  people. 
We  beg  leave  to  say  that  there  is  no  better 
congregational  singing  to  be  heard  anywhere, 
unless  it  be  in  churches  like  Plymouth,  or  Dr. 
Talmage’s,  where  the  congregations  are  double 
the  size  of  that  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  choir 
during  other  parts  of  the  service,  that  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste.  Personally,  we 
prefer  that  the  movements  of  the  choir  should 
be  concealed,  and  many  others  find,  in  the 
colors  of  the  ladies'  gowns,  bats,  and  ribbons, 
when  placed  conspicuously  in  the  front  of  the 
church,  a  cause  of  distraction  to  and  sugges¬ 
tion  of  secular  performances. 

In  these  days  when  churches  are  being  re¬ 
modelled,  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  sacred 
suggestiveness  in  the  style  of  architecture 
may  be  entirely  omitted  in  the  attempt  to  gain 
something  of  value  in  another  direction.  But 
in  regard  to  the  choir,  is  it  not  better  to  avoid 
the  concert-ball  effect  and  let  the  musical  por¬ 


tion  of  the  service  be  unique,  not  only  in  its 
character  and  style  of  performance,  but  in  the 
place  it  comes  from,  particularly  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  choir  in  the  rear  does  not  diminish 
their  power  for  leading  to  any  appreciable 
extent? 

THE  FONT  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  inquiries  as 
to  the  necessary  cost  of  a  good  choir.  This  is  a 
very  practical  question,  and  deserves  a  practi¬ 
cal  answer.  But  the  circumstances  in  each 
case  must  largely  be  taken  into  account.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  nowadays  a  very 
fair  quartet  choir,  including  a  good  organist, 
can  be  obtained  in  New  York  for  $8,000,  and 
if  good  judgment  is  used,  this  limit  can  be 
reduced  fully  one-third.  Just  now  musicians 
are  feeling  the  hard  times,  and  are  disposed 
to  accept  engagements  at  lower  rates  than 
usual.  Churches  should  not  however,  take 
undue  advantage  of  this  state  of  things. 

Setting  aside  individual  cases  where  musi¬ 
cians  have  an  assured  position  on  account  of  | 
their  reputation  and  ability,  we  can  say  that  j 
fairly  competent  organists  can  be  obtaineil  for 
non-liturgical  churches  at  from  $500  to  $1,000 
per  annum,  and  excellent  solo  voices  can  be 
had  for  say  $4C0  a  year  as  an  average.  But  | 
nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  quotations  in  the 
realm  of.  the  arts ;  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
say  what  shall  be  the  price  of  a  choir  as  of 
half  a  dozen  good  paintings.  The  best  way  to 
get  at  the  facts  is  to  consult  those  who  can 
give  intelligent  and  disinterested  advice,  and 
to  advertise  in  some  good  medium,  making 
the  advertisement  as  explicit  as  possible.  A 
recent  “want  ad.”  of  this  sort  in  The  Evan 
gelist  brought  out  a  peck  measure  of  re¬ 
sponses,  out  of  which  the  church  selected  very 
good  talent  at  an  extremely  reasonable  cost. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Organ  and  Serrirr. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  “  H”  in 
Church  Music  Department  about  the  use  of 
the  organ  in  church  service  other  than  musi¬ 
cal,  I  will  say  that  during  Mr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman’s  pastorate  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  this  city,  it  was  usual  for  the  choir 
to  sing  an  appropriate  hymn  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  being  brought  forward  for  baptism, 
and  during  the  ceremony,  including  the 
prayer,  the  organist  played  a  low,  soft  strain, 
a  sort  of  musical  background  to  the  words  of 
the  pastor,  without  at  all  obscuring  their  dis¬ 
tinctness.  The  effect  was  peculiar  at  first, 
but,  I  think,  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
impression.  Yours  truly,  W.  H.  C. 
AbBANT.  N.  y. 

The  MuhIc  Next  to  the  Preacher. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  enclose  check  for  renewal  of 
my  subscription  to  The  Evangelist.  To  me  it 
is  far  above  and  superior  to  any  religious  paper 
published.  I  congratulate  you  on  its  new  and 
improved  form,  also  that  you  have  added  a 
department  on  church  music.  Next  to  the 
preacher  comes  the  music,  and  rightly  con¬ 
ducted.  what  a  power  for  good  it  is 

Very  truly  yours,  Wm.  Ivins. 

PRli.ADEl.rHlA,  Feb.  17, 1894. 

MuKicai  CrlticlHiuA  ami  PiiblifiherH. 

W.  A.  Galpin,  Cleveland  Ohio:  (1)  Where 
can  I  get  hymns  to  write  music  for?  (2)  To 
whom  can  I  refer  such  matters  for  proper 
criticism?  (3)  If  the  music  is  worthy,  where 
can  it  be  sold  or  used  for  some  good  purpose? 

(1)  The  words  of  hymns  are  not  usually 
copyrighted,  so  there  are  hundreds  from 
which  to  make  a  selection.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  right  to  use  any  special 
hymn,  permission  should  be  obtained  of  the 
publishers.  (2)  We  would  advise  you  to  con¬ 
sult  one  of  the  many  good  musicians  in  your 
own  city.  Probably  the  organist  of  your 
church  could  give  you  some  help,  or  tell 
you  to  whom  to  apply.  (3)  Biglow  and  Main, 
New  York,  or  The  John  Church  Company, 
Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  would  possihly  make 


arrangements  to  use  some  of  your  tunes  if 
pleised  with  them. 

Choirs  and  Commnnicants. 

An  organist  writes  us  as  follows : 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  church  hiusic 
would  be  improved  if  only  those  who  have 
publicly  confessed  their  Christian  faith  should 
play  the  organ  or  sing  in  the  public  services ; 
but  this  seems  somewhat  narrow  and  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church  and 
its  music. 

The  better  way  would  appear  to  be  to  re¬ 
strict  membership  in  the  choir  to  those  who 
lead  proper  lives  and  who  have  reverence  for 
God  and  His  service,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  communicants  or  not. 

Many  cases  have  been  known  of  persons  not 
united  with  the  visible  Church,  leading  thor¬ 
oughly  upright  lives  and  working  willingly  in 
any  possible  Christian  work.  Let  us  have  all 
such  people,  whose  musical  abilities  warrant 
it,  in  our  choirs.  The  music  will  lose  nothing, 
and  the  choir  will  certainlj'  gain  something. 

The  claim  rests  on  stronger  grounds,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  case  of  the  organist  and  choir¬ 
master,  than  in  that  of  individual  singers, 
esiiecially  in  a  volunteer  chorus.  The  one  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  musical  fea¬ 
tures  of  Christian  worship  should  be,  and  be 
known  as,  a  Christian.-  Any  other  arrange¬ 
ment  is  a  scandal.  A  church  membership  is 
not  neceuxary,  but  why  should  not  a  genuine 
and  active  Christian  be  a  member  of  some 
evangelical  Church?  It  is  admitted  that  a 
rule  of  church  membership  would  exclude 
many  excellent  musicians,  but  we  know  of 
scarcely  a  greater  scandal  and  reproach  than 
the  employment  of  irreligious  persons  to  lead 
in  the  praises  of  the  sanctuary.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  the  awakening  of  conscience  in  this 
matter  by  the  churches,  and  the  tendency  to 
insist  on  personal  identification  with  church- 
life  by  those  who  lead  its  worship.  Many  are 
now  favoring  the  proposition  that  the  organist 
should  not  only  be  a  church  member,  but  be 
ordained  as  a  spiritual  officer  in  the  church. 

CHOIR  MASTERS  NEEDED. 

Preaching  to  his  own  people  not  long  ago,  Dr. 
Munger  of  the  United  Church,  New  Haven,  thus 
expressed  himself: 

It  belongs  to  the  church  of  the  future  to  have  a 
choir  master  as  it  now  has  a  pastor — an  earnest- 
minded  and  competent  person,  who  shall  devote  his 
time  chiefly  to  this  part  of  the  service  of  the  church. 
It  should  be  his  duty  to  teach  the  young  people  to 
sing,  giving  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  this 
work,  and  by  so  doing  secure  a  chorus  of  well- 
trained  singers  competent  to  render  the  great  music 
of  the  church  in  effective  form.  This  is  the  ideal 
of  church  music— a  competent  choir-master  related 
to  the  church  as  is  the  pastor’s  assistant,  whose 
office  it  should  be  to  develop  and  use  the  musical 
gifts  of  the  congregation.  This  would  not  imply  a 
giving  up  of  the  congregational  singing — there 
might  be  as  much  of  this  as  before — but  it  means 
that  these  great  treasures  of  sacred  music,  so  full 
of  power  and  inspiration,  need  not  go  unused.  The 
church  cripples  itself  and  impoverishes  its  life  by 
going  without  one. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE 

AT  A  BARGAIN.— Now  standing  in  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  West  34lh  street.  New  York.  Contains 
Two  Manuals  of  full  compass,  and  Pedals;  22  speaking 
stops;  in  very  good  condition;  built  by  Messrs.  Jardine  & 
S  jn  about  twenty  years  ago.  For  further  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Farranil  &  Votey  Organ  Co.,  1945  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music. 

1 0  and  2 1  East  1 4th  8t.,  N.  Y.  City, 

Dudley  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  ) 

Harry  Rowe  Shelly,  \  ice-presidents, 

H.  W.  Greene,  Secretary, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department 
of  Organ, 

1  John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  Musical  Director. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


very  active  part  in  the  union  services  begun  in 
the  Week  of  Prayer. 

Pabker. — This  church  rejoiced  greatly  in 
the  reception,  on  March  4th,  of  thirty-six 
members,  two  thirds  of  them  adults,  many 
heads  of  families.  All  but  six  made  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  for  the  first  time.  Still 
others  will  join  a  little  later.  The  Rev.  T.  B. 
Boughton  is  pastor,  and  with  his  people  had 
joined  in  ten  days  of  union  meetings  under 
the  lead  of  an  evangelist. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Stauwton,  Va. — March  4th.  at  a  large  con¬ 
gregational  meeting,  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  determined  to  abolish  the  pew  system. 
All  seats  were  declared  free  from  that  date 
onward. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

East  Boston. — This  Presbyterian  church  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Presbytery  of  Boston, 
and  is  prospering  under  the  wise  and  faithful 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  James  T.  Black.  Evan¬ 
gelistic  services  began  the  llth  inst.,  and  the 
pastor  addressed  an  earnest  letter  to  each 
member,  urging  fidelity  and  prayer  for  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  followed  by  a 
“prayer  pledge”  to  be  detached  and  returned 
to  the  pastor.  May  a  rich  harvest  of  souls 
result  from  these  special  meetings. 

Br(X)Kline.— The  new  society  at  Brookline 
has  taken  the  lease  of  a  commodious  hall  in 
Howard  Square,  and  subscribed  nearly  $800 
in  advance.  The  pastor-at-large  is  looking 
after  the  enterprise,  and  is  teaching  the  society 
to  be  foreham  ed  in  financial  management. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Elmira. — The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  of 
the  Park  Church  was  70  years  old  on  Feb.  10. 
He  is  the  youn^st  of  the  surviving  children 
of  Dr.  Lyman  lecher.  He  has  been  a  man 
of  few  vacations ;  but  his  people  have  persuad¬ 
ed  him  to  now  break  away  and  take  a  voyage 
to  the  Bermudas.  It  is  understood  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  bis  pulpit  will  be  filled  by  Mrs. 
Annis  Eastman,  a  lady  much  in  favor  with 
that  congregation,  and  who,  having  been  duly 
recognized  as  qualified,  stands  a  fair  chance 
of  becoming  Mr.  Beecher’s  assistant. 


{Continxie.i  from  Page  25.) 
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IOWA. 

Paullina. — The  month  of  February  marked 
a  decided  advance  in  the  welfare  of  this 
church.  Envelopes  having  been  prepared  and 
distributed,  oiferings  were  received  on  the 
second  and  third  Sabbaths  of  the  month,  the 
amount  being  sufticient  to  pay  the  last  install¬ 
ment  due  the  Manse  Fund  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection.  Over  $700  of  indebtedness 
has  been  paid  in  two  years.  On  the  third 
Sabbath  occurred  a  precious  communion 
season.  On  the  22nd  and  succeeding  evening 
the  Harmonic  Society,  composed  of  members 
of  the  choir,  assisted  by  their  friends,  gave 
an  Old  Folks  Concert,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  a  new  organ  for  the  church. 

INDIANA. 

Noblksville.  —  The  very  substantial  and 
handsome  new  church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Davies,  D.D. ,  is  pastor,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  Sunday  morning,  February  llth. 
Dr.  Charles  Little  of  Wabash  preaching  the 
sermon.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  a 
report  was  made  by  Will  H.  Craig  on  behalf 
of  the  trustees.  The  Rev.  James  S.  Reven- 
naugh  of  Liberty,  Ind.,  preached  in  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

Terre  Haute. — The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Alexan¬ 
der  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Vin¬ 
cennes  on  the  evening  of  February  28th,  and 
on  the  same  occasion  duly  installed  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Moffatt  -  street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Terre  Haute,  where  the  services 
took  place.  Dr.  Blackford  Condit  presided. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Rondthaler  of  Indianapolis  preached 
the  sermon,  the  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Meldrum  of 
Evansville  offered  the  ordaining  prayer,  and 
subsequently  addressed  the  newly  installed 
pastor,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Rice  V. 
Hunter,  who  addressed  the  people.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  this  church  in  settling  one  so  well 
adapted  to  instruct  and  guide  them.  Mr. 
Alexander  abandoned  the  profession  of  law, 
in  which  he  had  already  gained  a  footing, 
and  took  up  the  study  of  theology  in  Union 
Seminary,  graduating  with  honor  in  the  class 
of  1893.  He  preached  occasionally  during  his 
senior  year  in  one  or  more  of  our  suburban 
churches,  and  always  with  very  special  ac¬ 
ceptance.  We  trust  that  this  relation  may  be 
fruitful  of  much  good. 

ILLINOIS. 

Rockford. — The  Rev.  Ben.  E.  S.  Ely,  Jr., 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  here  February  20th.  The  father  of  the 
young  pastor,  the  Rev.  B.  E.  S.  Ely  of 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  preached  the  sermon.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  iBraddock  of  Elida,  Ill.,  pre¬ 
sided.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Hill  of  Belvidere 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  ; 
Edgar  P.  Hill  of  Freeport  that  to  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

Normal  Park. —The  Rev.  William  M.  Hind¬ 
man,  pastor,  is  conducting  a  series  of  revival 
meetings,  and  it  already  is  apparent  that  there 
will  be  a  large  accession  shortly. 

La  Crosse. — The  Rev.  Dwight  L.  Parsons  of  j 
Chicago  has  become  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  | 
Dr.  William  Torrance  of  the  First  Church.  I 
Mr.  Parsons  will  have  special  charge  of  the  | 
Grace,  Westminster,  and  Olivet  Missions.  The  j 
North  Church,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M  McKee, 
pastor,  will  soon  erect  a  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

NEBRASKA. 

Auburn. — The  Rev.  George  W.  Borden  of 
Gladwin,  Mich.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the 
church  of  Auburn.  Nebraska,  at  which  place 
he  may  be  addressed. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Emory.— This  German  church  is  taking  on 
new  life.  Seven  more  members  have  been 
welcomed,  and  another  elder  chosen.  A  pas¬ 
tor  and  a  manse  are  the  next  requisites. 

Wentworth. — Six  members  came  to  this 
church  by  profession,  and  two  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies  by  letter,  on  March  4th.  The  Rev.  F.  W. 
Stump  is  the  pastor. 

Madison.— Seven  members  were  added  on 
March  4th.  three  of  whom  made  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith.  This  church  is  completing 
the  basement  of  their  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  are  looking  forward  prayerfully  to 
evangelistic  meetings  to  begin  April  2nd, 
under  the  lead  of  Evangelist  H.  Coroner. 

Scotland. — Thirty- six  members  were  pub¬ 
licly  welcomed  to  this  church  March  4tb,  all 
but  two  by  profession.  Sixteen  adults  were 
baptised,  also  four  infants.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  French,  with  his  people,  took  a 


Bt  SANKBT.  McOBANAHAN  and  STBBBIirs. 

Gospel  hymns  No.  6  conceded  to  be  equal  in 
every  respect  to  any  of  tbe  numbers  which  have 
preceded  it  in  tbe  series  of  Gospel  Hymns,  wbicb  have 

£  roved  >>0  invaluable  in  tbe  wonderful  meetlnai  held  by 
Ir.  D.  L.  Moody.  Rev.  B.  Fat  Mills,  Major  Whittle 
Dr.  Munhalu  and  others. 

30  cents;  If  by  matl,  35  cents  per  Copy. 

The  great  popularity  of  gospel  Hymns 

No.  5  havlnK  made  the  combination  of  Sa^dea 
necessity,  the  two  books  are  now  issued  as  one,  without 
any  duplicates,  and  with  an  index  for  tbe  whole,  under 
the  title 

Gospel  Hymns  5  &  6  Combined 

so  cents;  If  by  matt,  70  cen  ts  per  Copy. 

Excelsior  Edition, 

45  cents;  if  by  mail,  50  cents  per  copy. 
Specify  “Large  Type”  or  “Excelsior”  in  ordering. 

Editions  of  Words  Only  are  also  iisned. 

A  full  list  of  tbe  different  styles  and  editions  of  tbe 
Gospel  Hymns  Series  sent  on  request 


THE  JOHN  CHDBCH  CO. 

Cincinnati.  O. 


New  York. 


A  collection  of  high 


ouiiiiyni  dim  dnduow^Vbotnotdifncait 

By  Jallan  Edward*.  son^,  that  have 
never  before  nppeured  in  print.  Each  i*  a  gem. 
Prict,  tl  Postpaia. 

Lessons  In  Audition  to  be  used  in  private  or 

Bv  Helene  Sparmann.  date  instruction  for  the 
development  of  musical  language.  Every  intelligent 
niHsician  will  give  this  masterly  work  a  hearty 
welcome.  Price,  SO  (’enfe  Postpaid. 

St.  Gaecilian  Collection  c^^1"J^r."ic“^^^ 

Br  €.  F*  Ateele.  ranged  for  male 

Toicet.  Will  beeapecially  acceptable  in  Goepel  Beet 
inga  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Prtcs^  Cents  Poetpaiti. 
Anthom  r^r»/\iun latest  antliem  eolleetion 
nllUlOlll  Ul  OWllby  tills  celebrated  chnrch  music 
by  H.  P.  Baaks.  composer.  Pricey  %  Vte.  Poatpaid 
leading  Piano  Instrnction  book 
V)Ui  I  luUIUIll  by  nn  American.  Tiiequaled  in  its 
By  Geo.  F.  Root,  own  field.  American  or  Foreign 
Angering.  Pries,  $:f.75  Postpaid. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  responsible  parties  for 
examination,  conditional  upon  postage  nr  express  charges  being 
paid  by  the  one  ordering,  and  that  cc^ies  returned  to  us  shaft 
be  peifectly  saleable. 

*•*  Send  to  cts.  for  sample  copy  new  Moaleal  Vtsttop. 
containing  music  for  Choirs,  in  addition  to  its  general  literary 
matter. 

XHE  JOHN!  CHVItCXl  CO.. 
CIBrCINNATI  -  NEW  TOBK  -  VHICAee 


HAVE  YOU  CATARRH? 

There  is  one  remedy  you  can  try  without  danger  of 
humbug.  .Send  to  H.  G.  Colman,  dbemisl,  KtUamazoo 
)llcb.,  for  a  trial  package  of  lIb  catarrh  cure.  His  only 
mode  of  advertising  is  by  giving  it  away.  Postage  4 
ceuts.  Judge  for  yourself.  Mention  this  paper. 


Our  New  Easter  Service 

By  the  Rev.  R.  LOWRY, 

Will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  Scents. 

Our  New  Easter  Carols 

By  Six  Popular  Composers, 

Will  he  mailed  on  r-  oeipt  of  6  cents 

THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

215  Wabash  Aue.,  Chicago.  76  East  9th  St.,  Neui  York. 


For  Stomach 

Bowel, 

Liver  Compluinta,  und 
Headache,  use 


HOOK  A  HASTINGS  CO. 
Boston  and  New  Y ork. 
Established  in  1887, 


CATHARTIC  PILLS 

They  are  purely 
vegetable,  sugar-coated, 
speedily  dissolved, 
and  easy  to  take. 

Every  dose  * 

Effective 


BB.OOO  SOLD  AND  IN  USE 


HMISKMLL^S 

OINTMBNT 

Is  the  standard  reme-  Jw 

dy  for  all  Diseases  A  (Or  be- 
of  the  skin.  Can  9  cause 

behadofyour  of  its 

Druggistat  efficacy 

50  cents  removing 

a  box.  -  %  all  Pimples, 
Try  Blotches  and 

Freckles  and  also 
I  imparting  a  healthy 

0  action  to  the  skin, 

\  ^  ^  JOHMSTOM , 

HOXJ.OWAY  *  CO., 
W _ PhUmlelpliU. 


Address:  314-324  West  3d 


:reet. 

lew  York  City. 


R  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 


Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

A  ddr.ts,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


Ifarck  1.5,  1804. 


l>nim  in 
position. 


<}«atleaien*  min^  nr 
**Old  Reliable  Platcik*  ObI/ 
praetlenl  vnj  to  rrplnlc  rwakj  noi 
I  worn  knIvoB,  forks  •pooWt  Btr.t 
qnieklj  done  kydippiocln  melui 
maud.  No  ex^rienot,  poUftaiac. 
or  mnebinerT;  Thick  pUte  nt  ono 
opemiion;  lonto  ft  to  10  jenro;  flno 
finish  when  token  frm  the  ploter. 

Brery  fhmily  boo  plotlng  to  4a 
rioter  orlle  reodll?.  Fr^fire  loroa 
W.r.HorriMo/  :}o.Co«*»*hoe,a 

LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  in  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
oi  construction  at  lower  prices  tban  anv  other  good 
paints  can  be  had.  No  matter  what  your  difficulty  is, 
w''t«  U8,and  we  will  send  ycu  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  on  painting  as  adapted  to  your  job. 

There  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 

(irouped  and  classified  Paints  fo?  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  MT’G.  CO.. 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


ciiRcfBiiirin 

7trB»T  BXU,  MBTAI,,  (COrF.u.^  AlW  TIH.) 
Sand  for  Frio#  and  Catalogu*. 

IMHAMK  BJCUj  rOOMVBr.  BAlIriMOKE.  HD. 


Soud  Discs  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  cases  of 


than  all  deviceein  the  world.  H.A. 
Wales,  Ashland  Dlock,  Chicago. 


i  THE  Alma  Sanitarium, 

\  ALMA,  MICHIGAN, 

'  Is  a  strictly  scientific  Medical  and  Surgical  Institution 
I  offering  advantages  unequaled  by  any  in  America.  An 
’  lUEAL.  place  fur  rest  and  recreation.  A  staff  of 
\  eminent  physicians  The  strongest  BKOMIDK 
'  W'ATEK  in  the  world — a  valuable  remedial  agent  in 
.  Rheumatism,  tdtin,  Nervous  and  Bright's  Diseases 
I  Equipment  and  furnishings  are  elegant.  Two  eleva* 
\  tor&  Electric  light  (no  kerosene  or  gasi.  yteambeat. 
m  Sun  parlors.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Attractive 
\  cuisine:  Liberal  management.  Ibis  is  not  a  hospital 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELT  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANCFACTURB  6UPBRIOK 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  8CHC0L  BELLS. 


idiis 


ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  COLiEECTIONS. 

Metropolitao  Maseum  of  Art,  Central  Park.  82nd 
street  aad  Fifth  Avenue.  Otliectlon  of  Paintings, 
Sculpture,  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad. 
miasion  free. 

American  Maseum  uf  Natural  History,  Slst  street 
and  Ninth  Avenue.  Fme  oollection  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  Admission  free. 

Lienox  library.  Fifth  Avenue  and  TQth  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  book  sand  two  galleries  of  paintings.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

Astor  LJbrary,  34  Lafayette  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
hooka  ancient  illnminated  manuscripts,  busta  portnUts 
etc.  Admission  free. 

National  Academy  of  Ikesign,  23rd  street  aiid  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sixty  ninih  Annual  Exhibition  villbeopen  to 
the  public  from  Apri'  2Dd  to  May  12th.  Fine  Colleciiou 
of  Paiuiiugs  by  Americau  artists.  Admission  SO  centa 

Averv  Art  Galleries,  368  Fifth  Avenue.  Colhction  uf 
Oil  PainiloKS  and  Waier  Colors  by  W.  B.  Tholen  of  the 
Hagne.  March  5th  to  March  Kth.  Admission  free. 

Knoedler’s  Art  Galleries,  170  Fifth  Avenue.  Fine 
Paintings  by  modern  artists.  Aomission  free. 

Scbaus’  Art  Galleries,  204  Fifth  Avenue  Paintings 
by  prominent  monern  artiste.  Admission  free. 

Beicbsrd  A  Co.’s  Art  Galleries,  15  West  33d  street. 
Fine  modem  paintings.  A  dmission  free. 

Macbeth’s  Art  Galleriea  237  Fifth  Avenue.  Ameri¬ 
can  paintings  a  specialty.  Admission  free. 

American  Art  Galleriea  8  East  23d  strwt.  Collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  by  Alexander  Harrison,  and  a  number 
of  high  class  Japanese  colored  prints. 

Society  of  Atuerieaii  Artisia  215  West  57th  street* 
Sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  paintings. 

Hardman  Hall,  B5flh  Avenue  and  19th  St.  Series  of 
lectuies  on  “Art  Stud  es  in  Comparative  Religion,”  bv 
Prof.  J.  Leonard  Corning.  Monday  afternoons  until 
March  19lh.  Admission  one  dollar. 

Oratario  Society  of  New  York.  Last  Rehearsal  and 
Concert  season  of  1893  94.  Oratorio  of  “  St.  Paul.”  Friday 
afternoon.  Marcii30th. and  .Saturday  evening.  .MarcbSlst. 
Music  Hall.  7th  Avenueand  57lh  stieet.  Admission  tl.  to 
S1.S0. 

Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Music  Hall,  7th 
Avenue  and  57th  street.  Friday  afternoon,  March  16, 
and  Saturday  evening,  March  17.  Symphony  Society  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Oratorio  society  Chorus.  Seats  75  cents  to  $2. 

Lenox  Lyceum,  Madison  Avenue  and  S9th  street.  In¬ 
teresting  Exhibition  of  Food  Products.  Admission  25 
cents. 


Mt  Dbak  Dr.  Ddnm  : 

In  tbis  age  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  In¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  deninres  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undietnrbed.  1  believe  that  the  nse  of  them 
adds  beanty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  yo^ir  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  nnfnrtunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Nbwman, 

Feb.  28,  1894.  Bisbop  of  tbe  M.  E.  Cbnrck. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consnlt  Dr.  W.  E.  Donn,  331  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMBTBBT. 

WOODLAWNRUtion(24tc.Ward}.  Harlam  Rallioad. 
OffiM.  No.  20  East  ari  BtrML 


The  best  investment  in  real-estate  is  to 

keep  buildings  well  painted.  Paint  protects  the  house  and 
saves  repairs.  You  sometimes  want  to  sell — many  a  good 
h  luse  has  remained  unsold  for  want  of  point.  The  rule  should 
be  though,  “the  best  paint  or  none.”  That  means 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  cheap  paints.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  look  at  the  brand;  any  of  these  are  safe: 

*•  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  “  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY”  (Pittsbn^b).  “ KENTUCKY ’•  (Louisville). 

“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York).  “JOHN  T.LBWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 


"ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY”  (Pittsbo^b).  “ KENTUCKY ’•  (Louisville). 

“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York).  “JOHN  T.LBWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

BRADLEY  ”  (New  York).  ••  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York).  *•  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

"  COLLIER  "  (St.  LouU).  “  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass. ) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo).  “  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“DAVIS-^HAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh).  “SOUTHERN  "  (SL  Louis  and  Chicago). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (.Cincinnati).  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  UNION  ’’  (New  York). 

For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

n  one-POunii  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly 

Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade  ;they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  bv  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


DEAFNESS 

AMD  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  usinq 

WILSON'S  COMMON  SLNSE  EAR  OROMS. 

New  ecientific  inTention.  entirely  different  in 
eoDftruetion  from  nil  other  devicee.  AMiet  the 
deaf  when  all  other  devicee  fail,  and  where  medi¬ 
cal  skill  has  iriTea  no  relief.  They  are  safe, 
comfortable  aad  invisible;  have  do  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  for  FROipblet. 

Mf/£.SOItf  DRUM  CO. 
t^Hention  this  Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  ns  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  this  eletrant  M  atch 
by  express  for  examination.  You  examine  it  and  if  you 
consider  it  a  banrain  pay  the  ext^ss  afrent  81.98  and 
express charres and  it  is  yours.  Fine  ^Id  plate  t'liala 
aad  t'harai  FRSK  with  each  watch,  also  our  wHtten  Saar- 
aatee  f«r  8  years.  Write  to^dty.thls  mav  not  appear  again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.&  IMPORTING  CO.. 

334  Dearborn  Chlcaaro*  IIU 


House  Furnishing 

Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fme  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


The  Young  Women  of  the  Central  Church.  Buffalo, 
Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott,  pastor,  have  united  the  two 
cirdes  oi  King's  Daugnters  into  one  Society:  and  are 
busily  preparing  eutertaiuments  by  which  means  they 
hope  to  keep  suffleieut  tunds  in  tbe  treasury.  Tbe 
annual  meeii"K  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association  was 
held  March  5th  in  the  church  parlors.  This  meeting  of 
the  Assoi  iatioo  is  always  public,  beiug  largely  attended 
and  enjoted  by  all.  The  other  meetings  of  tbe  year  are 
held  ai  the  homes  of  the  different  members  the  first 
Monday  in  each  iiiontb.  A  series  of  lectures,  i-onceris 
and  nadingsare  given  fortnightly  in  the  church  annitor- 
ium.  These  are  orepared  with  a  view  to  having  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  peop  e  centered  In  the  church.  So  f.r  the 
results  of  the  enterprise  have  been  most  satisfactory 


The  Kegular  Meeting  of  the  WToman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Mistdoos  will  be  held  in  Lenox  Hail, 
53  Fit tb  Avenue.  rne.d.y.  March  20.  at  10:30  a.m.  Mrs. 
Coulter  of  the  Freedmeo's  Board  will  address  the  meet 
ing.  The  devotional  service  will  be  led  by  Mrs.  Walter 
(TondicL 


THE  LATE  JOHN  TAYLOR  JOHNSON. 

The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  long 
an  elder,  bos  taken  suitable  memorial  action  In  virw^ 
tbe  recent  death  of  John  Taylor  Johnson,  as  follows : 

TheStssionof  the  Scotch  Presbvterian  Cuurch  desire 
to  make  this  memorial  of  their  love  for  John  Tav  or 
Johnson,  aod  to  record  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which 
his  death  has  iofiicted  upon  our  Church. 

For  many  yeais  Ruling  Elder  he  took  a  very  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  in  (be 
success  of  the  charitable  and  religions  enterprises  of  the 
city.  His  benefactions  went  out  in  many  oirections. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  aod  a 
Strang  mind, he  wascareful  to  store  it  with  useful  know- 
Mge.  Bles^  by  God  with  ample  means.be  laid  both 
talents  and  money  at  his  Master's  feet.  Though  absent 
for  several  vears  from  tbe  meetings  of  the  Sessions  and 
the  services  of  tbe  Chnrc^  on  account  of  pr<ilonged 
sickness,  his  interest  in  tbe  Church  which  he  loved  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  lAst.  And  be.  being  dead,  yet  speaketb. 

Remembering  with  great  satisfaction,  the  nobiityof 
the  life  now  ended  upon  earth,  we  place  this  memorial 
upon  the  minnt^s  of  the  ^e8sioD,  and  send  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Johnson’s  family. 

David  6.  Wvxra.  Moderator. 

John  McKay,  Cleik. 


DEAFNESS 


March  15.  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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HYMN-BOOK8  WANTED. 

Dear  EvaoKelist:— Maoyof  ourcharches  are  cbanui.w 
their  Hymn-Books,  or  are  It)  log  tbe  old  ones  aside  and 
gettiog  new  ones.  Wonld  any  of  tbeee  obnrches  be  vo 
generous  as  to  give  tbeir  old  books  to  the  L«  banon  Pr»^8- 
byierian  church.  Cresbyterv  of  Lackawanna?  The 
church  is  strugalini  into  new  life,  but  haanohymn-hookH 
except  a  tew  'Gosiel  Hvnin*  I'ombioed.”  A  donation  ol 
this  kind  would  be  a  great  help.  We  will  pay  the  freight. 
Mv  address  is  Bethauy,  Wayne  County,  Pa. 

Bethany,  Pa.,  Feb.  38,  1894.  HARVEY  SHAW. 

The  Evangelist. —A  FEW  back  ndmbbks  wanted.- 
Anv  one  having  a  spare  copy  of  this  paper  of  .lanuary 
1894,  will  confer  a  special  favor  by  malting  the  same  to 
this  office.  A  lady  makes  special  request  for  a  singl'* 
copy  of  'llie  Evangelist  of  January  1891,  and  one  of 
March  19th  of  the  same  year.  Please  direct  to  The  Evan 
gelist.  Drawer  138.  New  Voik. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoemst  Is  published  in  ashapecun- 
vaaieit  for  binding,  many  of  its  l  eaders  wld  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  0U  cents  each,  nostag. 
prepaid.  Address  The  Bvanoblist,  P.  O.  Box  £130.  New 
York  city. 

For  IndiRestion 
Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

If  jour  dinner  distresses  you,  try  it.  It  aids  di¬ 
gestion. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Boston 
every  Tuesday, 

You  go  via  Chicago  and  the  “  Great  Rock 
Island  Route  ”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very 
best  service. 

For  t'.iat  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  230  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare,  apply  to  or  address,  I.  Li.  Loomis. 
New  Fngland  a»d  Canadian  Pass.  Agent,  206 
Washington  Ht..  Boston. 

A.  i.  FARNSWORTH,  . 

Cen'l  Eastern  Pass- Agt._  . 

239  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lombard 

Eqiitable,  Jmis-Conklin  and  other  Mortgages 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  -  45  Milk  Street.  BOSTON. 


nPCT  DIDnilNC  given  in  Orapue  Groves, 

DCw  I  uKnUNIRu  Houses.  City  Lots,  and  unim¬ 
proved  land.  (lallonnrad-  E”  |  C8  I  A 
dress  H.  A.  DeUad,  DeLaad,  I"  LbV  fC  I  UMb 


es.  city  Lots,  anh  nnim- 

FLORIDA. 


HANOVER  REIin  GUARANTY  CO., 

lO  WALL  8T.,  N.  Y.  -  CAPITAL,  EES.OOO.OO 

REAL 


Ptnaujctal. 


Investments. 

To  mvestors  woo  look  to  Che  Safety  of  the  Inveetaent  rau.« 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  8  per  cent,  gnarantec 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  In  Montana  and  Washtngtci 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  gob 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  ,ecared  by  same  class  of  mortgage 
Interest  seml-annoal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  tb' 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY. 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITA! ,  $500,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  .S.  ENO,  President  of  the  Htl 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents:  -  SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Morse  Bnllr 
Ing,  New  York  City ;  Hon.  MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonker 

N.  V. 

Serreta^ :— LIVINGSTON  B.  MORSE.  Morse  BnUd 
Ing,  New  York  City. 

TKasnrer  and  Western  Manager;  —  L.  B.  BUNNELI 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel Hon.  THOS.  M.  WALLER,  Bx-Govemor  o 
Connecticut.  _ 

New  York  (ifflce:  Morse  Building,  140  Nsssan  Street,  No- 
York  City. 

PrsHirtenf.  office  •  Piue  P1»1d».  I'otcnes,  O'"  N.  V. 

Send  fo'  our  new  book,  giving  full  Information,  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


COLLECTIONS. 

Western  Hortgages. 

Holders  of  western  mortgages  obtained  through  defunct 
companies  are  finding 

The  A(Im  liiind  aad  laveslaaent  Ce., 
ef  Lawremce,  llaasas, 
the  best  and  cheapest  agency  for  collecting  interest  and 
principal, foreclosing  defaulted  mormages,  looking  up  back 
taxes,  renting  and  selling  land.  The  Atlas  Co.  nat  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service  to  many  hundred  investor!  at  a 
minimum  expense.  We  have  a  few  choice,  safe  loana  where 
we  personally  know  both  security  and  borrowers.  Correa- 
pondence  loliciled.  L.  H.  PERKINS,  President. 


Have  You  $i,ooo 

II  which  you  wish  to  in- 
II  vest  securely  for  a  term 
Jjm  of  years  at  6%  interest, 
m  ^  payable  semi-annually  in 
a  L  gold? 

m  M  We  have  such  an 
^  investment,  and  shall 
I  cheerfully  give  you  full 
I  particulars. 

The  Provident 

4.')  .Milk  St.. 

1,  rUSU  L^Oe  Host  (IN,  Mass. 

Please  meciion  The  Evaorelisi. 


HOMF  Savings  and  Loan 
\J1ULJ  association 
of  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Paid-in  Capital,  8ly000,000. 

I  ofiFer  a  variety  of  safe  investments  gunrantuKl  t>} 
this  Association  City  Mortgages,  Coupon  Certtflcme^ 
and  Collateral  Prust  Gold  Bonds.  The  latter  secnro  i>) 

a  special  deposit  with  a  trust  company  of  First  . . 

gages  on  Cit.v  property,  at  the  rate  of  160  per  cent. 
Mortgage,  for  every  bond  issued. 

Interest  from  six  to  eight  per  cent. 

For  pamphlets  |J  F  NEUlUfll  Manager 
address  f|.  I,  RLlinfiLL  Eastern  Offlc. 

633  Drexel  Building,  PHITiADELPlllA.  PA 

Persons  who  have  made  unsati.factory  tnve.i 
meats  in  Minneapolis  or  St.  Panl  are  Invited  to  con— 
spoud  with  me.  Perhaps  I  can  be  of  service. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

Care  of  Estates  and  Propertir 
*  Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortsase  Loans,  Insurant. 

Special  attention  piven  to  the  eare  of  JProt 
erty  and  Collection  of  Renta, 

No  10  East  16th  Street  •  New  \o'' 

3d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Gompan; 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

49  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  ANO  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  oat' 
into  Court,  and  is  authorised  to  act  as  guardian,  trnste. 
or  executor. 

IBTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
Qve  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb. 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  E.xtatet- 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fo’ 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tice-Pro- 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


Daniel,  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan. 
j  AMES  Low. 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

Wiixiam  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 


W.  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockepeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

W’illiam  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn. 
Gbokob  F.  Vietok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 


DATCilTQ 

I  A  I  Cn  I  O  Terms  Easy. 

Tbirty-ive  ymra*  •xpeneuM.  EramlaAtlona  and 
porttfrea.  Pronpa  attaDtlon.  Bend  Dram^  and  iW 
e^tioB  to  U  BAsesa  *  Co.,  Attr’a,  Waahlag«na,iy 


Brown  Brotliers  ^  Go.. 

PHiLAn  mnr  yosk.  Boaoii. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BAl/nMORB. 

OONEEOTBO  BY  PRITAYE  WIRES. 

Memban  H.  T.3,PUla.  and  Baltlmora  BMek  BesH's 
We  bnyaad  aeU  all  first  clamlnTest-'g 
meat  Seenrtttas  tor  eaitomen.  We  re*  111  vCSullcBi 
oelTe  aooonntt  of  Bimka,  BaakereCor- 
poratlons,  Finns  and  IndlvIduaU  on  fiLaATiwII'l^m 
faYorable  term*  and  make  coUeoUoaef 


drafli  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  tbs  United  StsSas  aW 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  aa  totalgt 
oaontrlas. 


f  We  alM  boy  and  sell  BUlt  ef  ttiehaaga  as 

aad  make  cable  traaafers  to  an  points  1  alst 
make  ooUeottons  and  lasas  Ompmagclal  sad 
01  TraTellsn’  Credits,  ax^^UaMs  In  in  parts  at  He 

Credit. 

BBOWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  OO..  LONDOE. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  MSTATM  AND  LOAMS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Bnslneas,  Residenoe,  Dook  anc 
A<»e  Properues,  both  in  Dnlnth  and  on  the  sonUi  sida  ol 
the  harbor.  In  Superior  and  West  Superior.  Wo  sand 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  tol  ooate  theuL  whoa  nqnootoh 
and  have  Invested  many  thonsands  of  dollars  for  thoof 
who  never  saw  the  city,  always  with  satisfsetlon.  and  to 
almost  evorv  oime  wluiVBBY  LARGE  Rroflta. 


LOANS. 


Wo  tan  l<Mia  monov  for  thooo  not  wlohlng  to  porehaao 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Intorsot  payablo  soml-annnally.  GUt'Odged  ooonrlty 
Rofer  to  First  National  Rank,  Dnlnth,  and  to  hnndrodt 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  la  other  states.  We  aoUoit  oor 
reopondenoe.  Write 

WM  C.  8HEBW00I)  ft  CO..  DllEth,  MIef. 


IOWA  FARM 

'SNOLO  lELT  CSrA.  O-SISI. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  Ioane-i  millions  in  22  years'  consecutive  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  litvestor.  The 
highest  references,  send  for  desci  Iptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

531  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  Aatloual  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


I  Ooo“  Mortgages 

M  ww  y  /o  On  inside  property  in 

I  #%  Ivl  m  Principal  ana  Intcrcpt  payable 

0-0XjX> 

With  New  York  Exchange. 

I  can  net  yon  these  ratee  for  a  short  time  only.  Fnl 
Information  on  application ;  it  will  pay  yon  to  Investl- 
gate.  Warrants  fnrnlsheil. 

Eagtern  0>rre»txmdenU :  1  Ufll  I  |i||  C  ftHITII 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co..  N.  Y.  >  iLLINm  E.  OM I  I  H, 
Girard  Trust  Co.,  Phila.  \  Fidelity  Building. 

Tacoma.  Wash, 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COM  P.ANy 

OF  NEW  YORK 

CKflee :  No.  119  Broadway. 

Sennty-ainih  Sami-annuaJ  Statamaat,  January,  1893 


gCMMABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Oath  1b  Banks,  .....  $248,379  66 

Bsal  EsUto, .  1,564,689  80 

Unitsd  Btstss  Stocks,  (Markst  Tains)  -  1,469,875  00 

Bank,  Trust  Oo.  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Benda, 

(Market  Taint),  ....  8,684,405  00 
State  and  CMtj  Benda,  (Market  Taint),  *  916,214  74 

Bends  4  Mortngss,  bshig  flrst  lisa  on  Beal  Estate,  611,039  86 
Loans  on  Stooka,  paynbls  on  demand,  -  •  347,800  00 

Preminma  naooUeolM  and  in  hands  of  Afsnts,  686,630  ^ 
latsrsst  das  and  noomad  (» 1st  Jan.,  1898,  87,327 1 

19,328,764  4« 


LIABILITIES. 

OnAOu^  .... 
BosarrsPniiiinm  Pud, 

Btssrvs  figr  Unpaid  lossei  and  siniaa, 
1st  dnzplub  ... 


•  $3,000,600  06 
4,225,118  00 
824,401  62 
-  1,279,239  99 

$9,328,764  44 


e  DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 
ELBRIDOE  O.  SNOW,  ( Yloe-Psesldents. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  B.  OREENE.  ’  f  »«retarlea 

HENRY  J,  FKRRiS,  1  A^*t 
AREUNAH  M.  BUB^  1  Secretarlea. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


March  15,  1894. 


CAMERA  IN  AFRICA 

Reality  versus  Romance 


In  South  Central  Africa 


Being  an  Account  of  a  Journey  Across  the  Continent  from  Benguelia  on  the  West 
through  Bihe»  Ganguella,  Barotse*  the  Kalihari  Desert,  Mashonaland,  Manica, 

Gorongoza,  Nya^a,  the  Shire  Highlands,  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Zambesi  on  the  East 
Coast . 

By  JAMES  JOHNSTON,  M.  D. 

WITH  FIFTY-ONE  FULL-PAGE  (7  1-4  x  4  3-4  inches)  PHOTOGRAVURE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  AND  MAP  INDICATING 

ROUTE  TRAVERSED 


Royal  Octavo  Cloth  extra.  Boxed  55.00 

The  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  work  was  to  learn  for  himself  what  he  could  not  learn  from  existing  accounts — which 
were  either  inadequate  or  fancifully  exaggerated,  and  always  contradictor^'  of  each  other — the  actual  condition  and  prospects 
of  business  and  missionary  enterprise.  There  has  been  no  striving  after  romantic  effects.  The  lesults  of  his  observations 
are  as  accurately  portrayed  by  his  pen  as  are  the  scenes  by  his  faithful  camera. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  explorations  were  pro.secuted  during  that  particularly  critical  period  of  South  and 
South  Central  African  historj*  which  recent  events  have  made  very  interesting. 


We  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  African  missions. — The  Nation. 

The  book  contains  wholesome  advice  and  information  for  intending  missionaries,  and  for  the  naturalist,  the  hunter,  and  geologist. — Phil¬ 
adelphia  Ijedger. 

His  book  has  not  a  dull  chapter  in  it ;  is  so  good  that  we  should  like  to  quote  many  pages ;  is  illustrated  finely ;  is  pervaded  by  a  manly 
and  wholesome  Christianity,  and  is  a  work  of  pern)anent  and  standard  importance. — Congregationaliet. 

A  notable  book  Marks  a  new  departure  in  African  explorations,  unless  it  be  considered  a  return  to  Livingstone’s  peaceful  methods  — 
Bntoklipi  Eagle. 


NEW  YORK 
1 12  Fifth  Avenue 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  hy  the  Publishers, 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

1 50  Madison  Street 


Brialiii  Btmiceii  Bales. 


meals  served  in 
Dining  Cars. 

Palace  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars 


Quickest  Route  to  the 

MIDWINTER  FAIR 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  EXCURSIONS 
leave  Chicago  every  Thursday.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  and  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W-  A. 
THRALL,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Chicago,  if  you  mention  this 
publication .  Agents  of  con  necting  1  ines  sel  1  tickets  via 


and  Tourist  Sleepers 
are  run  through  to 
San  Francisco  with¬ 
out  change,  leaving 
Chicago  daily  via 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 

AT.T.  TBAVEIAJNO  EXPENSES  INCIitTDED* 


Partle.  will  Ivave  New  York  a.  foIlowH  for  Max- 
nlBcent  Sight-Hoeinx  Toum 

BEYOND  THE  ROCKIES 

No.  1,  April  *3.  A  75  Days’  Trip  through  Colorado. 
New  Mexico,  California,  the  Pacific  Northwesit,  Alaska, 
Montana,  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

No.  X.  April  33.  A  6K  Days’s  Trip,  the  same  as  No. 
1.  but  omittir  x  Alaska. 

No.  3,  April  33.  A  68  Days’  Trip  through  New 
Mexico.  Arizoos,  California,  Nevada.  Ut^  and  Colorado. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  may  be  visited  in  connection  with 
either  ot  these  ezcursio-  s. 

No.  4,  May  38.  A  45  Days’  Trip  across  the  Conti¬ 
nent  and  to  Alaska,  outward  by  the  C  nadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  aud  homeward  through  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

The  parties  will  travel  in  Magnlflcent  Special  Veatl- 
baled  Trains,  with  Dlniox  Cars  and  all  other  flrsl-  class 
appointments. 


Colorado  Tours:  Parties  leave  New  York  monthly 
for  The  Colorado  a*  Oleuwood  Springs. 

Special  Trains  Throuxh  Centi  al  and  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  parties  leave  New  York  April  7  and  June  26. 
Independent  Railroad  IHcketa  to  all  Pointa. 

^“.send  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  the  particu¬ 
lar  tour  desired. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB. 

31  East  Foniteenih  Street  (comer  Union  Square),  New 
York. 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHICAGO  &  MORTH-WESXERM  RAII«WAY. 


t  1  n  /~V  O  Cr  Send  stamps  for  our  Program  of 

EUKOrL  SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

*^Ur“*W*-^HAND  coaching  PARTIES  through 
ENGL^D,  etc.  The  Thomas  Foreign  Tourist  Co., 
IMS  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


VACATION  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

P.  O.  Box  14(1#.  New  Yorg. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

SPECIAL  FEATUBES.  SELECT  PABTIE8. 

Orsanized  I88S.  Elegantly  lllnstrated  ’Tiiuerary." 
HOWABD  S.  PAINE,  A.M..  R.D.,  Albany.  N.  Y 


THE  CHALFONTE, 


Atlantic  City, 


New  Jersey. 


OAT  TBE  OCEAN  PSOKT, 

Thoroughly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descrip 


tive  illustrated  booklet. 


E.  BOBERTS  *  SONS. 


Ennoc  Private  select  party,  ladies  and  gentle- 
W  IJp  r  men  under  personal  direction  of  a  young 
*  clergyman.  References  and  particulars 

of  Rev.  Wm.  Jay  Peck,  M.D.,  Corona  (L.  I.),  jf.  Y. 


HONEYMAN’S  PRIVATE  TOURS. 

To  Calif oraia  April  24,  weeks,  $340;  to  Kurope  July  3, 
SO  days,  $2S0.  Cheapest  and  best  of  personally  conducted 
tours.  Address  for  particulars,  Honeyman’s  Private 
Tours,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

3E1XTX1.0PS1. 

Two  collexe  women  (one  a  German)  accustomed  to  Euro¬ 
pean  travel,  will  take  a  small  party  of  girls  and  young 
ladles  to  Etirope  during  the  summer  season  of  1804.  The 
itinerary  will  include  Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  Paris, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  England  and  Scotland.  All  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  first-class,  and  special  care  will  be 
taken  to  avoid  overfatigue.  To  secure  best  steamer  ac¬ 
commodations,  application  for  particulars  should  be  made 
at  once  to  Miss  ChARA  M.  Oi.DHAM,  or  to  Miss  OnoA  M. 
D.  SCHROKDKR.  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore.  Md 
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